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According to an appointanent made at a General Alumni Meet- 
ing of 1864, a meeting was held in Oakland, March 7th, 1865, to 
make arrangements for a like gathering this year, and to secure a 
plan for a permanent organization. Rev. S. H. Willey, Prof. M. 
Kellogg, Rev. L. Hamilton, Edward Tompkins, Esq., John W. 
Dwinelle, Esq., H. Gibbons, M.D., and Rev. H. A. Sawtelle were 
appointed a Committee of Arrangements. This Committee per^ 
formed the duties devolved upon it, and issued invitations to all 
whose names were on its list of Graduates. They also prepared a 
Constitution for a permanent organization, which was presented at 
the meeting called on June 6th. 

This meeting was held, after due notice in the public prints, in 
the College Chapel, at Oakland, at half-past one, p.m. John W. 
Dwinelle, Esq., was called to the chair, and H. B. Livingston, 
Esq., appointed Secretary. 

The Committee then presented their draft of a Constitution for 
a permanent organization. This Constitution was taken up, article 
by article, amended and adopted. 

The organization then proceeded to the choice of officers for the 
ensuing year, whose names will be found appended to the Constitu- 
tion, page 6. The meeting then adjourned, to meet at the call of 
the officers of the Association. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, thanks were voted 
to the Orator and the Poet, and copies of their productions were 
requested for publication. 
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The Secretary of the Association would call especial attention to 
the list of Graduates herewith published. It is still incomplete, 
particularly in the names of Graduates of Professional Schools. 
Additions and corrections are solicited. 



CONSTITUTION 

or THB 

ASSOCIATED ALUMNI OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 



ARTICLE I. 
Thb name of this organization shall be, *^Thb Associated Alumni op thk 
Pacific CJoast." 

ARTICLE 11. 
Its members shall be — 

1st. Graduates of Colleges, Universities, and Institutions of Collegiate rank ; 
of Law, Medical, and Theological Schools ; and of the United States 
Military and Naval Schools. 
2d. Honorary Members, who, after election, shall be entitled to the ftiU 
privileges of membership. 
All members must enroll their names. 

ARTICLE m. 

The officers of this Association shall be — 

1st. A President. 

2d. A Secretary, who shall also be Treasurer. 

8d. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, the Secretary, 
and three others. 
These officers shall be elected annually. 

ARTICLE IV. 

There shall be annual meetings of the Association — 
ist. The place — with the College of California. 
2d. The time — Commencement Week. 

ARTICLE V. 
At each annual meeting there shall be — 
Ist. An Oration arid a Poem. 
♦ 2d. A Supper, and such other exercises as the Executive Committee direct. 

ARTICLE VL ^ 

Each member shall, on enrolling his name, pay an initiation fee of three dollars, 
and afterwards an annual tax of one dollar. 

ARTICLE VII. 
This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 



OFFICERS. 



President. 

JOHN W. DWINELLE, Esq. 

\ 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

Prop. MARTIN KELLOGG. 

Sxeoutive Ck>mmittee* 
JOHN W. DWINELLE, Esq., S. J. CLARK, Esq , 

EDWARD TOMPKINS, Esq., Rev. S. H. WILLEY, 

Prop. M. KELLOGG. 




ALUMNI EXERCISES. 



I. ORATION AND POEM. 



The afternoon exercises were held in the Congregational Church, 
where a large and appreciative audience was in attendance. 

Gen. James Wilson presided. Prayer was oflfered by Rev. 
I. E. DwiNELL, D.D., of Sacramento. 

The Oration and Poem were as follows : 

ORATION. 

BY REV. HORATIO STEBBINS. 

Mr. Chairman^ and Friends of Learning: 

If it is true, that the movement of time and events reveals to 
the philosophic observer the working of an intelligent Power; if it is 
true, that mmgled in the stream of human things there is a steady, 
persistent force, which reason calls a purpose, to occupy this earth, 
and subdue it wholly to the powers of intellectual and moral being, 
the presence of this concourse here to-day, around this fresh foun- 
tain of learning, as it gushes from the earth, is happy support to 
the philosophic faith. 

K we needed other indorsement of our firm conviction, we 
might find it in the events of our time. We live in an era which 
history will record as crowned with Providential honors. It is 
^ven to us, men of the present age, to stand upon a grand emi- 
nence, which overlooks the conflict between the opposing spirits 
of an epoch. In that conflict the powers of good and the powers 
of evil have had a distinct, emphatic, intelligible expression — such 
as awakened the sympathies of mankind, and classified the world 
into friends or foes of human progress. If the better instmcts of 
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men are any guide to truth ; if the last result of the life of man- 
kind is the best public sentiment of Christendom ; if there is any- 
thing in the cumulative conviction of the world, that the human and 
divine are mingled — ^then the historian, from the high serene of 
retrospect, will record that the civil war in America was new testi- 
mony of God in history. 

The idea of an intelligent, presiding power in the life of 
himianity, inspiring nations and men, has its historic fountains in 
the hills of Palestine. Isaiah preached it, and hailed mankind 
from the mountain-tops of a sublime faith. David sung it, and 
voiced his human soul by it in all the pathos of woe, and courage, 
and exultation, and despidr. That mountain stream in Judea has 
risen to a mighty flood, whose deep and solemn flow is the life of 
the race. The faith which has descended in illustrious line from 
the initial Founder of the Theocratic Stock, has passed into the 
convictions of mankind, and in our land there are untold millions 
who feel that they see the events of our era moving in the sweep 
and rythm of Providence. There are times of ftdfillment when this 
great conviction is vindicated, and the long summer that ripens 
God's events perfects the fruits of Time and History. Then the 
exalted imagination kindled with enthusiasm of good, sees the uni- 
verse in divine sympathy — ^the sun stands still upon Gibeon, and 
the moon in the Valley of Ajalon ; all the powers of Nature are 
enlisted under our banners — climates, mountains, and rivers are our 
allies ; night and darkness befriend us, the procession of the year 
is our vanguard, and all the seasons hail and cheer us as we pass. 
The ocean ^rds our cause with its protecting wisdom and mystery ; 
and the very stars are our sentinels — ^marching to and fro upon the 
nightiy plain, warning oflF all bad powers of the nether worlds by 
the heavenly secret of their watch-word. There are times when 
man's consciousness of the divine Providence is so marked, and 
clear, and striking, that the universe itself seems articulate expres- 
sion of God ; and events are acts in the great drama of the Al- 
mighiy WiU. 

But whether we allow the poetic exaggeration, or turn to pas- 
sionless philosophy, we are urged to the same conclusion — ^the only 
conclusion to which the human mind can come without violation of 
ite own laws — that man alone cannot make history, neither unfold 
the collective life of nations and the race. 
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Standing here, then, on this last and inevitable conclusion,, 
every nation has a theme, an idea, of which it is the unconscious 
depositary, and which is developed and comes to recognition in the 
progress of events, is brought forward in the intelligence of men, 
and stands at length as their guiding thought and central power. 
A popular statement of this same thing applied to our American 
life, calls it coming to self-K^onsciousness, and seizmg the theme of 
our national existence. It is said that thus far, we have lived a 
kind of exuberant youth, full of unregulated powers, not toned to 
patient self-direction, or compassed in firm, well-defined personality. 
Even as an artist gains final possession of himself in the unfoldmg 
of the art Consciousness, and has all his powers in hand only on 
that condition, so a nation matures to the theme tiiat underlies its 
Hfe, and compasses its own idea as a historic providential power. 

What tokens are there of the presence of such, a theme in the 
life of the Republic, hidden, indeed, from the founders, but which 
we are beginning to grasp in a well-defined nationality — ^having 
read our principles by the light of burning towns ? 

The colonization of America was the fruit of the Reformation. 
Although many other causes conspired to the great end, they were 
possible onJy through the spirit of religious liberty, as against a 
fiuth that was dead. Therefore, if we run along the eastern shore 
of the continent, fiK)m ofi" Cape Breton, where Gilbert, overwhelmed 
in midnight waters, encouraged his crew by the assurance that 
" Heaven is as near by sea as it is by land," to Espiritu Santo 
Bay, where the prayers of the devout adventurers werq mingled 
with the baying of blood-hounds, which they had brought to scent 
their human game, we look in vain through all the latitudes, till 
the ocean, dashmg on Plymouth Rock, sounds the key-note of 
American civilization, and gives the mighty theme of history ! 

It is not my duty to eulogize the forefathers — we are inter- 
ested in tliem only as depositaries of a purpose which they them- 
selves did not know, and by which " Truth got famous victory." 
It may be said, however, in passing, that men who hold, uncon- 
sciously, a principle greater than they know, cannot be fairly esti- 
mated until time has ^ven opportunity for that principle to be 
displayed on a theater appropriate to its magnitude. Such men 
are to be judged by the light of two ages — the age m which they 
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lived, and the age in which their trtUh Kves. The one shows them 
as they were among men bearing the impress of their time ; the 
other shows them as they were above their time, the subjects of an 
inspiration which the world had not reached. 

But the striking aspect of our country's history, as it layed in 
the seed-plot of their purpose, is, that they contemplated no mighty 
influence, such as followed from their principles, or from any prin- 
ciples incidental to theirs. They never laid the plan — ^much less 
dreamed of its fiilfiUment. It is a great mistake to ascribe to them 
the honor of conceiving the glory of free institutions. There is no 
good reason for believing that they contemplated a social system, 
such as we enjoy. We often hear it said, or see it written, in 
generous enthusiasm of admiration, that the fathers of New Eng- 
land led a democratic movement— as if that purpose was mature 
in their minds. They did no such thing ; they had no political 
purpose ; it was theologic and religious, and the form of their social 
or municipal arrangement was incidental to this. These devout 
people, who had escaped from a faith which had well-nigh crystal- 
ized around the human soul, wanted a resting place. They called 
themselves pilgrims when they went to Holland, because they knew 
that they could not stay, their children exposed among " swear- 
ing, Sabbath-breaking Dutchmen." It was a religious movement, 
not democratic. They had not even conceived that religion is 
democratic. The secret of their power, and their claim of honor 
is, that they held a Providential purpose greftter than they knew. 

The same limitations must be set also to much that is said con- 
cerning their establishment of reli^ous liberty. That they sought 
religious liberty for themselves — ^liberty to hold and exercise their 
own opinions — ^there can be no doubt ; neither can there be any 
doubt that they never intended to tolerate any opinions different 
from their own. They believed that the man who was willing to 
tolerate all opinions, as the counterpart and complement of his right 
to enjoy his own, was ready to hang God's Bible at the devil's gir- 
dle, in short, they believed that toleration was a crin^ ; and they, 
God-fearing and reverent men, did not come to the north-east coast 
in the winter to establish a crime ! They came to enjoy their own 
opinions, where they supposed there would be no opinions beside 
their own. They did not come to establish religious liberty — ^they 
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intended no such thing. They sought an asylum for themselves, 
and not for anybody else, as a host of witnesses whose ears they 
clipped, and whose tongues they bound, will testify. They were 
martyrs for the truth themselves, and, as a great writer profoundly 
remarks, probably no man ever suffered martyrdom who would not 
injffict it upon another. The puritans proclaimed their own religious 
right, but they proclaimed more than they knew, and were thus the 
instruments of ideas above themselves. 

Their liberty of conscience also was of the same kind, and sub- 
ject to the same limitations, as it lay in their minds. Their con- 
sciences were oflFended at the prayer-book, the Te Deum, lawn 
sleeves, wedding-rings, holy water, and the sign of the cross; and 
when these things were imposed on them by royal authoriiy, they 
did intend to resist the oppression or flee from it, that they might 
worship God with a pure conscience. But they did not intend to 
defend or allow anybody else in the same privilege, as many gibbets 
testify, creaking under the weight of strangled Quakers. And 
does any man ask what tokens of American idea, and historic theme 
of the Republic, Puritanism bears amid these great limitations of 
thought in the actors ? I answer, their principle was greater than 
they thought — and though they did not intend to found a democratic 
state, in their unconsciousness they laid its comer-stone, and were 
the architects of a future age. They did not intend religious lib- 
erty, but their claim for themselves, when expanded to its breadth, 
included the rights of man by that divine law, according to which 
rights are the privilege of all moral creatures. 

K we pass from the Pilgrim Fathers to the Fathers of the Rev- 
olution, we shall find that they too were the providential trustees of 
principles beyond their grasp. The remonstrance and resistance of 
the colonies did not contemplate separation or independence at first, 
and England, through want of magnanimity, lost forever the titie of 
Mother Country. K England was our mother, if she had treated 
this nation as a dutiftd child that had come of age deserved, it 
would have changed the course of modem history and the destinies 
of the English race on the globe. But the independence and union 
of the colonies, which we are accustomed to speak of as the result 
of the wisdom of the founders of the Constitution, were more in 
the nature of a happy accident. They intended to do no such 
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thing, .and yet they could not well have done otherwise. Their 
noble remonstrance against the injuries and insults inflicted by the 
home gOTemment, their assertion and claim of rights, involved prin- 
cijdes not fully developed, which led them on, until at the close of 
an exhausting war, they found themselves the advocates and defend- 
ers of a popular liberty which found its chief obstruction in a sys- 
tem of human slavery which they themselves had cherished, and 
could not quite let go. Yet so striking was the contradiction be- 
tween their principles and their practice, and so firmly did they 
believe in the final ascendency of their principles, that they took 
refuge in the expectation that slavery would decline and die, allow- 
ing it only on sufferance. It was that well-grounded expectation 
that saves the Constitution of the United States from bemg a dis- 
grace to history. For the men of the Bevolution to have sat down 
and firamed a system of government in the name of liberty, con- 
signing a race to perpetual bondage, would have been a contradic- 
tion inconceivable only in the darkest periods of human ignorance 
and wrong. But the Bevolution awoke principles which carried 
men beyond themselves, and quickened their sense of justice, and 
so enlarged the domain of human rights, that they included all men. 
In all these movem^ts, man is the instrument of ideas above him- 
self, and littie dreams of the vast imexplored realm to which he is 
led. In all uprisings of popular sentiment ; in all appeals to the 
human heart; in all statements of human rights, men commit 
themselves unwittingly to nobler things than they are accustomed. 
Accordingly, the Revolutionary Fathers, at the establirimient of the 
Constitiition, found themselves in possession of ideas concerning 
government and human rights, of which they had no conception at 
the beginning. Instead of humble prayers at the foot of the throne, 
that they might be allowed the privileges of Englishmen, and share 
the glory of the empire, they proclaimed a theory of human rights 
which conmiitted them and their posterity forever to the cause of 
mankind. The heroic age of the country was more than an age of 
local anti-slavery — it was the age of man as the subject of free 
government ; and the firm and temperate anti-slavery of Washing- 
ton and Jefiferson was but the accident of free principles of world 
emjrire. The theme or historic idea of the country was developed 
unconsciously in the revolutionary period, and the foimders of the 
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Constitution grasped it as the inauguration of a new era of human- 
ity. Of that era and that idea, Washington was the appropriate 
embodiment and personification. A good man, successful in a great 
cause, teaching that moderation and civil duty are greater than 
military exploit, and that the great powers held for the public good 
may be exercised without a selfish thought and laid down without a 
stjun. Oh, bright first-bom of American thought, and first-fruits 
of them that slept ! 

But the country was to descend firom this great eminence, to 
be led in low and devious wanderings, among cheap policies and 
mercenary devices. The revolutionary age did not perpetuate 
itself beyond the period of Jackson. Already the principles of 
the government as revealed to the Fathers, was neglected for the 
near by and immediate expediencies of the hour. The elective 
presidency diffused its poison through the living form of politics, 
causing the whole system to throb with selfish passions, and 
awakening an unnatural appetite for whatever stimulated the low 
ambitions of men. For forty years the country, with perhaps two 
or three exceptions, produced no statesman who spoke habitually 
to the principles of government, but politicians rather, who pro- 
jected measures for the manufacture of public sentiment. Even 
Henry Clay, the consummate orator, and popular chief and patriot 
as he was, treated the country as a quack doctor treats a patient, 
by symptoms, to keep the family quiet, and conceal his own 
ignorance of the disease. The great Compromise in which it was 
thought there was so much of human wisdom and foresight, and 
which commanded the respect of good and honest men, was super- 
ficial and absurd, in respect of the principles of the Government, 
as to send a cobbler to patch the Phidian Zeus, or to ordain a 
marriage between an eagle and a bison. True, the Government 
exists as things human do by compromises. But the compromises 
are for the sake of the principles, and not the principles for the 
sake of the compromises. " The public service is the noblest of 
vocations, but it is the meanest of trades." And the age of com- 
promises was the age of measures and expedients, and schemes, 
and enterprises for the management and control of the country^ and 
not for the development of its central powers. Slavery, at home 
on the auction-block, bid in all mercenary interests, and invested 
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them m her cause. " The country was made for white men," and 
liberty meant the right to oppress and insult somebody for ever and 
ever. The fairest embodiment, exponent, or personification of this 
period was Stephen Arnold Douglas, a man of strong belief but 
weak convictions. The surface of human affairs attracted his 
attention and satisfied his aspirations. He was American, and he 
was patriotic, but his nature lacked theme. He united in himself 
what was good and what was bad in American politics, and he 
believed in the bad as heartily as he believed in the good. It 
does not appear that he ever had any clear conception that this 
Government must become homogeneous to survive. His life was 
spent in the degraded era of the Republic, in which to make and 
unmake measures, was the vocation of public men. He was the 
best and fairest expression of the period as a politician, while 
Roger B. Taney was the natural expression of its judicial reason. 

But during all this period the foUy and madness of men carried 
unknown to them a thought of wisdom and justice. The great 
increase of our geographic area, by which our boundary lines were 
changing every day, and new States were marked out on the con- 
tinent, awakened a power on the one hand, and developed a weak- 
ness on the other, which made the projectors of evil the ministers 
of good. It developed the true life of the country in showing that 
it is the prerogative of freedom to colonize new States, and be the 
mother of Republics. Freedom only can give self-reliance and 
self-control, the two indispensable requisites to young commi&iities. 
Thus was shown that the long-breathed and patient powers of 
progress were on the side of liberty, and slavery was hopelessly 
distanced, and -showed symptoms of low distress in a race of its own 
choosing and appointment. 

But not only was this high demonstration of the country's cause 
concealed amid the plots of a degraded age. The schemes of 
territorial aggrandizement have unfolded in continental breadth, 
and given a theater of worthy and unparalleled grandeur for the 
display of free principles. Small communities and narrow domain 
can never present human affairs on a scale which shall command the 
consent of the world. If free principles are the truth of the social 
state and the hope of mankind, they must be displayed on a scale 
of cosmopolitan grandeur, stretching through climates and zones. 
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Therefore, standing to-day upon the very outer verge and rim of the 
Republic — on soil which Slayery herself could not colonize when 
she had got it, I rejoice, and find new cause of gratitude in the 
providential signals that in the very limitations of evil are set the 
foundations of indestructible good. The theme of the country's 
life and glory has been pursued, in the machinations of evil councils, 
and bad men have been made to cast the loaded dice of Qoi ! 

The continent then is ready to receive the truth of the country 
as it emerges from the civil war. Never was a nation led forward 
at such a pace ! Never were the thoughts, and opinions, the con- 
victions of men so modified by time and events ! Never was the 
historic idea of a country so justified from Puritanic rigor to dem- 
ocratic trust. When we were struck in the face by a mob we went 
forth, not thinking it was war. The Government went out to quell 
an insurrection — ^to repossess its forts and arsenals, and to enforce 
tiie laws. We proclaimed that we had nothing to do with the 
black race but hold it where it was. The highest issue was to 
restore the country to the theory of the Fathers. But the theory 
of ihe Fathers was greater than we knew, and could not be put 
back where they left it. The war, finding at length the theme of 
the Government, has developed its own policy and thunders forth 
the Nation's purpose of freedom to man. This increasing convic- 
tion of the American people imder the motion of powers which 
they could not control, is a most important era in the historic 
development of its life. It puts the Nation in full possession of its 
idea. That idea is humanity — ^not as a sentiment or a provincial- 
ism of thought — ^not a village morality — ^nor a kind prejudice ; — 
but the conception of a divine power, by which God is ever en- 
churching himself in the human race. A many-sided world-round 
humanity, whose habitation God hath appointed, that they might feel 
after Him if haply they might find Him. 

Need I say that Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer of Illinois, was 
the personification of this increasing era of our country ? A man 
whom the people had taken as the providential man, an4 who 
esteemed himself only to have followed the lead of events. A man 
in whose magnanimous, trusting nature and unrevengeful soul was 
vested all the mercy which was left in the wide world, for those who 
would destroy the Republic, so that when his noble heart ceased to 
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beat, every spark of human pity for them was extinguished ! It 
was a new revelation in our breasts, of the possibility of loving a 
man made loveable because^his nature was permeated with the spirit 
of the country's cause. To love the President of the United States ; 
to see in that sad, resigned face, and deep mild eyes, the tokens of 
the paternal care he bore for the country ; to believe in his honest 
heart, his wise, careful judgment, and to feel that you could bend 
with tender pity, and love, and tears, and kisses, over his meek and 
lowly form ! Surely tiiis is a new experience for this generation ! 
Never, nevejr has the coimtry's idea been so personified before ! 
From the day he left his home in Springfield to go to the house 
which the people had built, he displayed those qualities which make 
a man the recipient of the spirit of an era. Thoroughly American, 
he united in his own nature whatever was good in American ideas 
and institutions. Those ideas, as they stood forth clearer and 
clearer in the movement of events, found in him their natural ally, 
and were the increase of his own bemg. He is the odIj President 
within the memory of the present generation of men who improved 
in breadth and power of character during his reign. He preserved 
his simplicity, mi lost not his sagacity. He took counsel of others, 
and yet he swayed superior men by tiie steady weight of his upright 
reason. He believed in the country, in the men who make the 
country, the plain people who have homes and fire-sides, and a fair 
inheritance of many affections under the protection of good gov- 
ernment. He believed in the final ascendency of good ; that evil 
has a check and hindrance by which it is forever kept fix^m the 
Ihrone of the universe. He believed that justice and truth were 
even nothing less than the right reason and common sense of God, 
and that to pursue them with fearless and undoubting simplicity, 
was keeping in hearing distance of the Almighiy. Living as he 
did, the leader in a great social convulsion which must modify the 
condition of man over the whole globe, his own character and pow- 
ers unfolding with the providential spirit of events, partaking as he 
did in a most remarkable degree the power and motion of the ideas 
of an era, he became their embodiment and personification. Espe- 
cially to the negro race, whose aspirations, he voiced, and whose 
long-delayed justice he pronounced, amid the thunder and light- 
nings of a nation's power ; to that race he stands the ideal figure, 
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immortal deliverer, righteous and merciful judge. To this end it 
was good that he should be lifted up above the limitations of this 
life, above the passions of the hour, the localism of human powers, 
to the realm of immortals, the reahn of ideas, of thoughts and prin- 
ciples, and from that exalted place, to sway the hearts of a new- 
bom race, and to be their leader and guide to the remotest age. 
This he could not have been, had he lived to preside over the war, 
and with the return of peace to have found quiet and rest. He fell 
a victim, as we call it on our human side ; but he was glorified in 
the ideas of an era, and the world was drawn unto him in his 
exaltation. 

The progress of the world, the movement of history, is marked 
by man's advance to larger powers of intelligence and freedom ; 
and the men who have been the exponents of the providential pur- 
pose, are recorded as leaders, captains, deliverers. Thus God keeps 
an unbroken line of heroes, and mariyrs, and saints, and is never 
cut off" from the heavenly base. 
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MAN, THE SPIRIT. 
BT EDWARD ROWLAND SILL, ESQ. 

A SMALL, swift planet, glimmering round a star, — 
A molten drop with thinnest crusted shell 
Of lime and flint, roofed-in with azure air, — 
A winding stair of life, from Trilobite 
And Saurian up to one who walks their king. 
Drawing the lime and.flmt up through themselves 
And kindling them to spirit, till on him. 
Whose limbs are clay, there flames a lambent crown 
Of fire from heaven, — ^these make our world. 

What then 
Is this wild creature, wandering up and down, 
Seekmg a thousand things, but keeping still 
A thought of Gtod in his heart ? Why is he here, 
Feet in the sod and thoughts among the stars. 
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Bewildered for some watchword or command, 
As a battalion wavering on the field 
Without a leader ? In the march of worlds 
Is Earth alone forgotten ? 

Who are we, 
Clustered to-day with eyes and hands that clasp 
As by some secret oath of brotherhood, 
Out of the mass that jostles to and fro 
Forever, without aim or hope ? We are pledged 
To UNDERSTAND, to livc the truth we know. 
And help men so to live and understand. 
A handful 'gainst a host, we make our stand, 
Nailing this thesis on the golden gate 
Of the new Mammon-temples — that the souls — 
The striving, praying, hoping, human souls — 
Alone on earth are valuable — their end 
To will God's will, because their will belongs 
To him, the maker and the giver, so 
Dilating to the broader destiny 
Whose shadowy gateway opens from our world. 

Out of the wrinkled bosom of the Old, 
New England once was bom ; a rock-hewn race, 
Puritan pilgrims, splendidly pure and grim. 
Flmt-set agiunst all sham, they rose to say 
'T was sunrise and the ghosts must vanish now 
Before the living Fact : that a king's crowned head 
Was but a man's head, and it must come off" 
like any beggar's, when it wrought a wrong. 
They freed society, the individual man 
We must emancipate ; they stripped all masks. 
And knocked the fool's-caps off the venerable heads 
Of church and state, and tore their pompous robes 
To strings for children to fly kites with. 

Here 
Upon a coast whose calmer-blossoming surf 
Beats not with such an iron clang as theirs, 
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We plant the Newer England ; tliis our word, 

That man is no mere spider-like machine 

To spin out webs of railroads after him 

In all earth's comers, nor a crafty brain 

Made to knit cunning nets of politics 

Or sharpen down to insignificance 

On the grinding wheels of business, but a Soul, 

That travelling higher worlds in upper light 

Dips down through bodily contact into this ; 

As a hand trails over a boat's side through the waves. 

And seems to the sea-creatures, eyed alone 

For their own element, a thing of the sea. 

Whether he wear the purple or the serge. 

Whether he worship under frescoed pomp 

Or bare-hewn rafters, it is still the man. 

The individual spirit, something far 

Beyond earth's chemistry, to whom all else 

Are only foot-lights, scene, accessory. 

Or nothing — or a farce, a mockery. 

In this fair land, whose fields lie robed in bloom, 
A living poem bound in blue and gold. 
With azure flowers like little flecks of sky 
Fallen, tangled in the dew-drops, to the grass. 
And orange ones — as if the wealth below 
Had blossomed up in beaten flakes of gold ; 
Where all the baser elements of earth. 
Aspiring up through root, and stalk, and leaf. 
Stand stretching delicate petal-wings toward heaven, 
Poised on their slender feet for flying ; here 
Nature, like amorous Cleopatra, plots 
To hold her Csesar, brimming every sense 
With perfume, song, and gorgeous coloring. 
Throws softly-wooing winds about his neck, 
With sparklbg air (as tho' not pearls alone. 
But diamonds were dissolved in it,) still fires 
His brain to seek new dalliance, fresh delight 
Forgetful of his throne beyond the Sea. 
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Content with the golden Present, now, they say, 

We must pore in the past no longer ; our old books, 

And antique, moss-grown system must give way 

To the new patent methods for the mind ; 

New patent lives to lead, with no more dreams 

And superstitions, only practical work. 

A callow-winged philosophy breaks shell 

And cackles prematurely loud that we > 

Are mummied, gone behind the times ; no more 

Dead languages, nor cloister-life — the lore 

That will not take the harness for their use, 

To weave, or grind, or burrow-out tibe mine. 

Smells mouldy to their noses — Sophomores, 

And parvenus of the intellectual world ! 

Who would brush down firom heaven the olden stars, 

To set new, self-adjusting spangles there. 

Would mow the everlasting moimtains oflF, 

And build up straight, right-angled ones instead. 

What is our training — what do colleges give 
To men, which makes that feared and sneered-at thmg, 
A culture through the classics ? Do we dare 
Reveal the Eleu^nian mysteries 
Which leave suck impress on these white boy-brows. 
That the world, recognizing kingsh^>, says, 
^' Here is a soul that knows itself, who has touched 
The centre, and radiates the broadening beams 
Of influence straight to the point he means " ? 
We cannot, if we would, tell all ; we hold 
Some things there are that never can be told. 

Articulate speech is but a coarse-woven sieve 
That drops the fine gold through ; some subtile chords 
Of swift and ravishing music lurk bekueen 
The written notes. This only we can tell : 
The boy, clear-eyed and beautifiil-browed, is led 
To a quiet spot arched-over by great trees. 
And this seal set upon him,-T-for four years 
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Sacrecl from all the tarnishing touch of men ; 

Shut from the jangling of the brazen bells 

That strike the hours of the Present noisily, 

He is bid to listen — and along the years 

Float up the echoes of the Past, the world's 

Birth-songs and marching-music, requiems and prayers. 

He learns the languages that we caD " dead," 

(The only living ones, whose fire still glows 

Beneath the ash of every modem tongue). 

The scrolls that men have dabbled with heart's blood, 

Blotted with tears, are his, to learn that all 

Is accident and flying form except the soul. 

The outer husk, the crown, the robes, or rags 

Signify nothing ; Roman, Greek, and Goth, 

Ate, slept, and dreamed, and died, like modem men. 

The audible word is nothing — if the lips 

Prayed Zeus or Allah, Elohim or Lord, 

The heart said still the same. He learns to choose 

The changeless from the chan^g, as sole good. 

Only the trivial chaflF is fanned away, 

As Time's broad wings go sweeping over earth. 

The ftitile acquisitions of to-day 

Tempt him but little, so the heart grow ftdl 

With inner force and outward-burning fire. 

No surface buckling-on of glittering facts 

His mind would have, but weapons that can make 

The sinewy arm to wield them ; for the sword 

And shield will moulder, but the sinewy arm 

Has many a field to fight beyond this earth. 

Stretchedunder some cathedral-roof of elm, 
Frescoed in flickering sunlights, with far eyes 
That watch and do not see the summer-sky — 
A cloudy opal, veined as when a wave 
Leaps up, and breaks, and leaves the milk-white foam 
Streaking its meshes over the blue sea — 
Flat to the ground, where he can seem to feel 
The great earth heave beneath him like a ship 
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Plun^g its course along the tideless space, 

He whispers with his heart in thoughts like these : 



What may we take into the yast Foreyer ? 

Thskt marble door 
Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 

No fame-wreathed crown we wore, 

No garnered lore. 

What can we bear beyond the unknown portal ? 

No gold, no gains 
Of all our toiling, in the life immortal 

No hoarded wealth remains, 

Nor gilds, nor stains. 

Naked from out that faf abyss behmd us 

We entered here : 
No word came with our commg to remind us 

What wondrous world was near. 

No hope, no fear. 

Into the silent, starless Night before us, 

Naked we glide : 
No hand has mapped the constellations o'er us. 

No comrade at our side. 

No chart, no guide. 

Yet fearless toward that midnight, black and hollow. 

Our footsteps fare : 
The beckoning of a father's hand we follow, 

His love alone is there. 

No curse, no care. 



And so we learn our world, finding how time 
Is an illusion — the perspective all 
But a mere trick of shadow, which can make 
That misty peak seem far beyond the hill 
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In the foreground — touch it, and you see 

'T is all one whole ; the Greek stands at our side, 

Toga and sandals shielding the same flesh 

That coat and shoes do now, the same hot brain 

Throbbmg beneath the helmet, as the hat. 

As one who hums a tune about his work, ' 

And hears a friend's voice from another room 

Strike-in an alto, so we hear afar 

The soimd of voices all along the Past 

Chordmg with ours. 'T was only yesterday 

That Plato stood and talked with Socrates ; 

'T was last night Paul was here, and on the desk 

Has left his letters which the air has turned 

Prom parchment into paper for our use. 

In the next room they wait, His but a step 

Over the threshold to them there, yet since 

The shadow of the tree of life lies dark 

Across the doorway, like a faltering child 

We dread the passage through the cold, dark hall. 

To where the Father calls, and they have gone. 

What is the visible, tan^ble world all worth 
Except for Symbols, somewhat coarse and large, 
like the raised letters for the blind to feel ? 
The shadowy domes serenely lifted up. 
The soundless depths that deepen down in thought, 
Make our small world draw dwindling to a point. 
The little earth ! Think, that the same bright sun. 
Which rises there from the familiar hill 
And laughs its level joy straight to our eyes. 
Is wrapping half the globe in mommg light. 
Kindling dew-diamonds on the tropic palm, 
Tipping the white gull's wing o'er Northern seas 
And striking frozen fire from the iceberg's towers 
At either pole. 

The brisk and dapper minds 
Are doubtless those which have had the practical 
And not the philosophic training, yet 
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When the world wants a great man for great deeds, 
Who ever took the modem-fashioned one, 
Who had learned the " useful " only, and eschewed 
Dead languages or dreaming in the woods ? 
The great man ever has caught the sacred fire 
From olden books, or fix)m the older stars, 
In solitudes, away &om bustling streets 
And babblmg men. — 

Ah, who can speak of great, 
Nor think of him who was our greatest one ? 
Let us wait here, and lay a wreath of song 
Upon his grave. 

Were there no crowns on earth. 
No evergreen to weave a hero's wreath, 
That he must pass beyond the gates of death, 
Our hero, our slain hero, to be crowned ? 
Could there on our unworthy earth be found 

Naught to befit his worth ? 

The noblest soul of all ! 
When was there ever, since our Washington, 
A man so pure, so wise, so patient — ope 
Who walked with this high goal alone in sight. 
To speak, to do, to sanction only Bight, 

Though very heaven should fall ! 

Ah, not for him we weep ; 
What honor more could be in store for him ? 
Who would have had him linger in our dim 
And troublesome world, when his great work was done- 
Who would not leave that worn and weary one 

Gladly to go to sleep ? 

For us the stroke was just ; 
We were not worthy of that patient heart ; 
We might have helped him more, not stood apart, 
And coldly criticised his works and ways — 
Too late now, all too late — our little praise 

Sounds hollow o'er his dust. 
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Be mercifiil, <A, our Grod ! 
Forgive the meanness of our human hearts, 
That never, till a noble soul departs, 
See half the worth, or hear the angel's wings 
Till they go rustling heavenward as he springs 

Up from the mounded sod. 

Yet what a deathless crown 
Of Northern pine and Southern orange-flower, 
For victory, and the land's new bridal-hour. 
Would we have wreathed for that beloved brow ! 
Sadly upon his sleeping forehead now 

We lay our Cypress down. 

martyred one, farewell ! 
Thou hast not left thy people quite alone. 
Out of thy beautiful life there comes a tone 
Of power, of love, of trust, a prophecy. 
Whose foir fulfillment all the earth shall be, 

And all the Future tell. 

Earth's greatest ones have ever gone so far 
Out on life's border-land, that they have caught 
The sound of an infinite ocean, far away. 
Rounding our island-world. But now appear 
These new philosophers, practical, well-informed, 
Assuring us there is no ocean-sound — 
'Tis but the roaring in our feverish ears. 
They carry the glimmering lantern of conceit 
Swinging along their path, and see no Night, 
No fathomless, sombre glory of the dark. 
But their own shadows, that seem giant-forms. 
Stalking across the fields and fences — they 
That are stumbling pigmies ! 

They will show you Qoi 
And all his universe in a nutshell : see ! 
Pinched in our littie theory like a vice. 
We cleave the nut with a keen hypothesis. 
Whisk off the top — there 'tis, convenient 
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For lo^cal handling. " Cannot see ? " then 
You have spoiled your eyes with gazing at the sun. 
Hard, angular, and dry, they pish and pooh 
At all ideas they cannot measure ofr 
And pack into their iron-bound, narrow brain. 
They '11 not admit the existence of a truth 
Which cannot be expressed in x and y, 
And solved by their quadratics. Well, they serve 
To show a new phenomenon in the world : 
That a mind, if taken in time, can be transformed 
To a machme of clock-work cogs and wheels, 
Wound up with useful facts, and set away 
. On a shelf to go its narrow round of thought, 
And tell us when 't is noon or supper-time, 
K we get careless through abstraction. So 
All men, even these, have uses. Some to go 
Whirlmg around the swift circumference. 
Spinning out sparks into the darkling space, 
While some sit staidly at the safe, slow hub. 
And swear there are no radii, and no rim, 
No winged steeds far at the chariot's pole, 
No Power that rides, triumphant, terrible. 

What has this new, pert century done for man, 
That it affords to sneer at all before, 
Because it rides its aimless jaunts by steam. 
And blabs its trivial talk by telegraph ? 
What of it ? Are not babes bom naked now 
As ever, and go naked from the world ? 
If I am the Ape's cousin, what to me 
Are steam and harnessed lightning, art, and law ? 
If the night comes so soon, what matters it 
If the short day be foul or fair — if Fate 
Rain thunderbolts or roses on our heads ? 
Yea, even 't were some satisfaction then 
To stand and take the thunderbolts, and think 
We are large enough at least to serve as marks 
For the Gods to hurl at. 
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If there is no key, 
Why puzzle longer with the scribbled scroll 
We blur our eyes on ? But, merciful God, 
If our souls are immortal, forgive 
That we still creep on dusiy hands and knees. 
Face downward to the groimd, when we might walk 
Erect, and face the heavens, and see Thy stars ! 

We gaze from our separate windows on the Night 
And find our own small faces imaged there 
In the glass, nor ever see the shadowy plain 
Stretching out through the dimness, on and on. 

Splendid begmners, still we toil and fill 
The vestibule of our lives with useless plans. 
With noise of hammer, scaffolding and dust 
And rubbish, building some imagined fane 
To worship in through years that never come. 
For life is like the legendary bird 
The Christ-child's hands were moulding out of clay : 
While we are shaping it with eager care. 
We look up startled, for the bird has flown ! 

Ah, if the mind could sometimes be content 
To cease from its male madness, its desire 
To radiate outward, and in passive rest 
Receive from Nature's ever-waiting arms 
Energy, fire, and life ! We blind ourselves 
With briny sweat-drops, even more than tears. 
Ever with burning haste we scorch our souls, 
And set their compass-needles whirring round 
So they can never keenly point to the pole. 
There's such a clash and jar kept up within. 
Hissing of nerve-steam, iron purposes 
Clan^g on one another, who can hear 
The sweet, sweet silver voices from afar ? 
Ah, let a man but listen ! Have we not 
Two ears for silence, one small mouth for noise ? 
Listen until we catch the key, and know 
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Our note, and then chime in — not rave and run, 

And shout our firantic orders, just as Aough 

We were the leader of the orchestra. 

Not little separate voices ; could we wait. 

Each in his comer, conning quietly -^ 

His part, the chords would be the sweeter for it. 

Haste, haste, laggard — leave thy drowsy dreams ! 
Gram all thy brain with knowledge ; clutch and cram ! 
The earth is wide, the universe is vast — 
Thou hast infinity to learn, — haste ! 

Haste not, haste not, my soul ! " Infinity " ? 
Thou hast eternity to learn it m. 
Thy boundless lesson through the endless years 
Hath boundless leisure. Run not like a slave — 
Sit like a king, and see the ranks of worlds 
Wheel in their cycles onward to thy feet. 



I know a spot beneath three ancient trees, 
A solitude of green and grassy shade. 

Where the tall roses, naked to the knees. 
In that deep shadow wade, 

Whose rippled coolness drips from bough to bough. 

And bathes the world's vexation from my brow. 

The gnarled limbs spring upward airy-free. 

And from their perfect arch they scarcely swerve, 

like spouted fountains from a dark, green sea 
So beautiful they curve, — 

Motionless fountains, slumbering in mid-air. 

With spray of shadows falling everywhere. 

Here the Sun comes not like the king of day. 
To rule his own, but hesitant, afraid. 

Forbears his sceptre's golden length to lay 
Across the inviolate shade. 

And wraps the broad space like a darkened tent, 

With many a quivering shaft of splendor rent. 
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Seclusion, as an island still and lone, 

Bound which the ocean-world may ebb and flow, 
Unheeded, following finitiessly the moon, 

And where the soul may go 
Naked of all its vanities and cares, 
To meet tiie bounteous grace that Nature bares. 

Here stretched at mom I watch the sunrise ray 

That sweeps across the earth like minstrel's hand. 

Waking from all the birds a song of day. 
Caught up from land to land. 

And earth is beautiful and hearts are brave, 

Ere busy life has waked to claim her slave. 

Each day a pure and velvet-petal'd flower. 

Blooms fresh at dawn, with trembling light bedewn, 

But dull and tarnished at tiie mid-day hour — 
The noisy, trampling noon, 

Its beauty, soiled with handling. Ever choose 

The virgm morning for the soul to use. 

The wind comes hushing, hushing through the trees 
like surf that breaks on an invisible beach 

And sends a spray of whispers down the breeze. 
Whispers that seem to reach 

From some far inner land where spirits dwell. 

And hmt the secret which they may not tell. 

No garrulous company is here, but books — 

Earth's best men taken at their best — ^books used. 

With dark-edged paths, and penciled margin-strokes. 
Where friends have paused and mused. 

And here and there beneath the noticed lines, 

Famt zigzag marks like little trailing vines. 

Here what to me are all the childish cares 
That make a Bedlam of the busy world ? 

Each hour that flies some quiet message bears 
Beneath its moments furled, 

like a white dove, that, under her soft wings. 

Kind tiioughts from far-K^ff* home and kindred brings. 
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So let US live, not pent in noisy towns, 
But in calm places, watclung all things fiur — 
The months following in waves across the fields, 
Each stranding there new flowery pearls and shells ; 
The flocks of shadows nestled 'neatii the trees ; 
The laughing brooks, like mischievous children still 
Tangling the silver thread of the moljierly moon. 
So shall Earth be no more a theatre, 
In which a tragic comedy is played — 
A horrible farce with too real murder in it — 
But a fair field where till the break of day 
Man wrestles with the Angel of his fate 
For an immortal blessmg. 

If we knew, 
Father, if we knew we die not, but 
live on, we should live worthier of thy love : 
So help thy little ones to know and live : 
That as a shadow which goes reaching forth 
Longer and longer as the sun goes down. 
The soul may stretch forth toward the great Unseen, 
Until the sacred, solemn starlight comes 
Gathering our individual shadows in its own. 



The Benediction was pronounced by Rev. S. H. Willey. 

At the close of these exercises, a procession was formed under 
the direction of F. M. Campbell, Esq., Marshal of the day, and 
marched to the place of the evening's entertainment. 
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II. THE FESTIVAL. 



The evening exercises were held in the spacious new hall of 
the College School, Edward Tompkins, Esq., President. Among 
the distinguished men present, were Major General McDowell, 
General James Wilson, Professor C. T. Jackson, M. D., Judge 
0. L. Shafter, Judge Wyche, of Washington Territory, and Rev. 
W. B. Brown, of New Jersey. About as many graduates sat 
down to the table as the year previous. After tilie company had 
done justice to the repast, the speaking began, of which the follow- 
ing is a verbatim report : 

The President. — Brothers : It is now one year since the Asso- 
ciated Alumni of the State of Califomia — or of the Pacific Coast — 
I should say, rather, held their first meeting in this place. It 
was an event of much more than ordinary interest, for it di»w 
together, for the first time, within limits extensive as those of a 
mighty empire, the intelligence and the education — ^not educated, 
not graduated here — ^but that had been gathered from the ends 
of the earth, to find here a home. It was unlike the gatherings 
of educated men in old states and old countries. There they 
come together, hundred^ of them, all educated m the same halls, 
each run in the same groove, each educated and formed in the 
same molds, and making up a kind of mutual admiration society — 
each praised the others, and himself at the same time, and went 
horne, thinking what a glorious occasion it was. But when we met 
here last year, instead of being all representatives of one school, 
or of one college — all thinking in one groove and moving in one 
revolution — ^we were made up of the most heterogeneous elements 
that were ever combined together in any communiiy on earth. 
Yale was here with its troops, and Harvard with its forces, and 
Union with its duteous sons, and the Wesleyan University with its 
children. Old Dartmouth and Brown, and all the rest — ^I cannot 
stop to name them — but every one of you knows I mean your 
college, too. [Cheers.] All were here, and each elated a littie, 
perhaps, by that sort of spirit that would stand up each for his 
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own; and swords were drawn, and steel glistened, and it was 
altogether the most sparkling, and glowing, and glorious meeting 
Ijiat I had ever seen of educated men on earth. [Applause.] And 
I see before me now an assembly that can prove, H it will, what 
was demonstrated Ijien — ^that Ijie spirit that animates men on such 
occaaons need not be all of the earth — earthy, but may be that 
other spirit of mental culture, and intellectual rivalry, that stirs 
men up to higher, and loftier, and nobler utterances of iliought 
than were ever aroused by the malign influences that they have 
iiiought necessary in times past to arouse them to action. 

And so one year has passed, and what a year it has been ! In 
the hurry and speed with which that very whistle that at tiiis 
moment drowns my voice connects itself, tixe rush of steam that 
has got into all our souls, we do not stop to think, to take our 
bearings, and to see where we are. What has this year brought 
forth ? Has it been erne of those nameless, markless periods in the 
passage >of time that the hiiMjorian will merely jot down as 1864-5, 
and leave there ? Or has has it been one that will stand out in 
letters of light and fire for the coming generations to gaze at, as 
we gase at the marked ages of tiie past ? In all tiie ages that are 
gone> you can find no such record as that which history will write 
up when it epitomizes, as with all its ability it must epitomize, the 
mighty events of tiie year that has now ended. [Apjdause.] One 
year ago^ and although our hearts were lit up by the occasion, and 
¥Fe did enjoy — ^humbly, reverentiy, as patriots might, that day and 
evening of relaxation — ^yet there was upon all our hearts a wei^t 
and a gloom so threatening that it was all that manhood could bear 
as it looked it in the face. Then vast armies occupied our land ; 
then bloodshed was the order and tiie rule— not tiie exception; then 
our Grovemment, bleeding at every pore, was struggling for its life ; 
and although hopeful, and its eye fixed steadily on the result that 
has been achieved, yet it was a hope that trembled as it knew 
the mighty burden l^at it had to carry through to tiie end that it 
would attain. Every heart was heavy; every eye was sufiiised 
with tears, as they tiiought of the loved ones lost ; the loved ones 
in danger ; the wounds of our country ; the injury to the great 
interests of humanity that we believed was then going on in our 
land. But it was <me of those great occasions, so eloquentiy 
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described to-day, when the thought and the occasion of the world 
were greater ihan it knew. Great results were working out, and 
we had not worked up to them. We were the instruments for their 
accomplishment, but we knew not what we were doing ; and this 
year, this memorable year, has developed them all. This year the 
hatchet is buried. Peace comes back with golden wing, and with 
eye of light. The great heart of the country beats full and strong ; 
and our pride in our land is increased a hundred fold. The very 
difficulties that we dreaded, prove to have been the very elements 
of our strength and our power ; and out of it all a clear national 
escutcheon — a glorious emblem of the national character and of 
power that now the world looks with dread to see what use we may 
make of it — power that has its greatest danger in the fact that 
we have at last learned our own strength. Before, we talked of 
our strength, but we did not half believe it; now we know it, 
and God help us to keep from acting on that knowledge, so that 
our children, and our children's children will mourn that we learned 
it so soon ! 

Thus, the year that has gone, in all its lessons and all its teach- 
ings, has been fraught with an interest that now we can but step 
upon the threshold of its mighty events to contemplate — that even 
the briefest retrospect shows to be one of those marked eras that 
measure ages in history, and from which mankind is content to date ; 
and if it had brought nothing else with it, if it had brought only 
this one lesson, to show to the world that we could be stricken down 
in the very home of our national affections, and rise the stronger 
after — ^that the shock that of all others we would have said would 
have torn us asunder, should be proven, under Providence, to be the 
very element of our greatest strength ; and more than that, that 
we should learn, that it should n\old and grind, so to speak, into the 
national heart, a great lesson that we needed more than any other 
people on the earth, and that we ourselves should have supposed 
that we would be the last to learn — that Humility is queen among 
the graces — that the modest, graceful, duty-loving, straight-forward 
life, when recognized and seen by the whole nation, is worshiped 
more than the brightest genius or the most splendid talent ; [Ap- 
plause] if there was no other lesson that we had learned from 
the death of our great and good President, except that all through 
c 
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the heart of the people they were unbued with a consciousness that 
nothing was so great as goodness — ^that nothing was to be rever- 
enced as integrity and honor — ^that nothing was really so bright as 
the good, strong common sense that could always see and do the 
right ; if no other lesson had been learned in the year than that, 
as it has been learned by our people, it would be a year to be 
remembered as long as human character was to exist, and feel the 
benefit of it on earth. [Cheers.] 

And so, my friends, this year has passed and gone. We have 
come together now to look forward, rather than to look back. Who 
can say, among those that we love and honor to-day, that one year 
fix)m now we shall not be learning from the lesson of their lives 
other great truths, as we are learning these now ? It becomes us 
with all reverence to remember the age that we are in, the events 
that are crowding about us — ^that we are making history day by 
day, and that the coming year is charged with the interests of sll 
time to a degree so great that human wisdom trembles upon its 
very threshold. If the educated men of this coast will keep this 
in mmd, and cahnly, prudentiy, reverently do all that in them lies 
to stbady public sentiment, to give a healthy tone to public opinion, 
to protect the right and resist the wrong, then it will be a glorious 
year, and the beginning of other and more glorious years for the 
Pacific Coast. That such may be the result, will be the wish of 
every educated man, not only here, but throughout all our country. 
[Applause.] 

Li proceeding with the regular busmess of the evening, I will 
first read a letter and a dispatch that has been received. It was 
expected that in answer to the sentiment to California, which I will 
read: 

California. — ^Blessed with matchless resources and measureless wealth, that 
she may be first and foremost in the education of her children :-^ 

It was expected that the Governor of the State, as was most fit, 
should be here and respond to this sentiment. In place of that, I 
have received this dispatch from him this moment : 

I had fully expected to be with you to-day, but official duties deprive me of 
that pleasure. I send cordial congratulations, and hope that your meeting will 
prove both pleasant and profitable. 

F. F. LOW. 
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The Attorney General of the State, J. G. McCullough, Esq., 
was invited, and I have an answer from him, which it will take but 
a moment to read : 

Sacramento, June 2d, 1866. 
My Dear Sir — 

Your very kind and considerate note of thirty-first ult. is before me. Nothing 
in the sound of recreation would please me better than to be with you at your 
Alumni meeting on Tuesday next at Oakland, and being there nothing would so 
delight my soul as to respond to " the Bar," a profession at times much abused, by 
those who are ignorant of its virtues and consequent merits. But my late illness 
and necessary absence from duties for some time, impels me to remain at my post 
against my wishes. And I can only hope that it may be my very good fortune to 
be with you at your next meeting, and to mingle in your festivities. In conclusion, 
I trust, and do not doubt, that the many Alumni of our distant Alma Mater, scat- 
tered throughout this State, and who shall be gathered together on the coming 
Tuesday, will sit down to an intellectual feast which they only can enjoy. 
Very truly and cordially yours, 

J. G. McCULLOUGH. 



The following is from General Wright : 

[ead-Quart] 
Sacramento, June 2d, 1865, 



Brigade Head-Quarters, Dist. op California, ) 



Dear Sir — 

I beg of you to present my thanks to the Committee for their kind invitation 
to attend the " General Alumni Meeting for 1865." Recollecting the very pleasant 
time we had last year, I deeply regret that my public duties during the next week 
deprive me of the pleasure of again meeting the Alumni. 

Praying that your " better time " may be fully realized, I remain, with great 
regard. 

Very truly, yours, 

G. WRIGHT, 
Brig. Gen. U. S. A., Graduate of West Point. 
Rev. S. H. WiLLET, 

Oakland, Cal. 
• ^ 

The next sentiment is one that will be responded to by every 
person here : 

Our Country. — Glorious ever as the home of the free 1 Doubly glorious ever 
as the home only of the free ! 

[Applause.] 

The Rev. Mr. Brown, of Newark, N. J., has kindly consented 
to respond to that sentiment : 

Rev. Mr. Brown. — Mr. Chairman^ Ladies^ and Gentlemen : 
It is remarked, I think, or at least was remarked of the celebrated 
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Ben Jonson, on an occasion like iliis, when he had passed his plate, 
I think the fifth time, for strawberries, and it came back filled to 
him, as I believe it has done to some of the fiiends aroimd me 
to-day, he is said to have remarked that God doubtless might have 
made a very much better berry than the strawberry, but doubtless 
God never did. [Laughter.] Now I can not say quite so much 
of the California strawberries as I have been permitted to see them 
for the last two weeks — ^it has not been quite so much as that smce 
I first landed upon your shores — ^not quite so much as some of your 
enthusiastic friends said on their journey here. Nevertheless, if 
you do not raise the largest and sweetest strawberries, you do cer- 
tainly have model gatiierings of your Alumni. And, speakmg of 
this very peculiar scene that is around me, and in which I have 
been engaged, and with which I have mingled this afternoon with 
so great pleasure, I am remmded of a prayer which a black man 
some months ago offered along the line of our army. As the sub- 
ject to which I am to speak has reference to the black man, let me 
repeat it. In his prayer he said, " Lord, we thank thee for the 
brothers," — ^for tiiere were brothers, and sisters, and grown people, 
and children around. " Lord, we thank thee for the brothers ; 

Lord, we thank thee for the sisters; and Lord, we thank 
thee for iiie difference between them. [Great laughter.] Now, I 
thank God for the Alumni meetings in the East, and I thank God 
for the Alumni meetings on the Pacific Coast, and I thank God for 
the differences between them. [Great applause and laughter.] 
The only difference between them is not that we come here as 
brothers, representing all the different colleges of our broad land, 
but we have the ladies, the sisters, no less than the brothers ; and 

1 only can suggest that on the next year, instead of giving them 
tiie lower end of the table, they shall be mingled all along through 
among the brothers. I see we are improving in this respect as we 
go on to-day. [Cheers.] 

I don't know how it was that I was betrayed into an attempt 
to make a speech on this sentiment. I was just musing on the 
strawberry question, and Ben Jonson's remark, and interesting 
myself in what was passing around me, when you asked me to 
make a few remarks on so great and glorious a topic; and I, 
without much thought or hesitation, consented, but soon afterwards 
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took back my consent, and was compelled again to attempt a few 
words on this occasion. I suppose it is because I have had some 
indirect connection with the army — ^not as a chaplain ; not as an 
oflScer; not as a soldier; but in my relations to the Christian 
Commission, particularly. I have had some connection with the 
army. Indeed, sir, I look on a face here of one with whom I 
made my first march to the first Bull Run; [Cheers] and I, 
sir, was associated with tiiat great rabble in the following June. 
[Laughter.] But we were Americans, full of boasting, full of con- 
fidence ; and we all together made that memorable advance upon 
Washington ; and I have been ever since that time in connection 
with the army on its most terrible battle-fields — at Getiysl>urg ; at 
Fredericksburg; at Chancellorsville ;. and in the Wilderness; — ^and 
I suppose, because of my connection with those scenes, I was asked 
to speak upon this occasion. 

" Our Country ! " Mr. President, these words have a signifi- 
cance and a power in them to-day which they never had before. 
[^^ That is a fact." Applause.] That flag has a meaning and an 
eloquence, a beauty, a glory in it it never had before ! [Cheer- 
ing.] Not long since — about a month ago — ^I was riding out firom 
my own beautiful ciiy, in the loyal — don't put an exclamation or 
interrogation point after that word — ^in the ht/al State of New 
Jersey — I was riding out over the hills of the beautiful town of 
Orange. It was just after — ^not merely the fall of Eichmond, but 
tiie surrender of Lee — and on every house-top, and hill-top, and 
flag-stafi*, the glorious flag of the American Union was floating ; 
and the sun falling on those flags in every direction, they seemed 
glorified, until they spoke to me with an eloquence that brought 
tears to my eyes ; and the crowd around me, as we looked oflf on 
those glorified flags in the evening sunlight, were thrilled ^tii their 
significance, and the silent utterances which they brought to our 
hearts. 

" Our country : Always glorious as the home of the free." Sir, 
tiie very foundations upon which this nation was originally built, the 
foundations were true. They were, in harmony with the great 
principles of fireedom ; and I thank God to-day that we are not 
, called upon either to modify or take back the Declaration of 
Independence, or the Constitution of the United States. [Great 
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applause.] There is not the stain of slavery, sir, in either ; and 
without altering or changing them, we are ^ free people. There 
are things in them which harmonize them to a certain extent with 
the order of things existing at that time ; but they did not teach 
them, assert them, or require them. They took facts as they were ; 
and, sir, we have a glorious country, in its broad, vast prosperity, 
and in its broad love of liberty, as compared with the nations of 
the earth. And yet, sir, in the midst of it all there has been one 
dark stain. There has been deep dishonor and reproach attach- 
ing to us. like other men, and like other nations, we have been 
inconsistent with ourselves, and the wood, and the hay, and the 
stubble have been mixed with the pure gold. We were standing 
like that great giant that the Propjiet Daniel saw, with the head of 
gold, and arms of brass, and feet and limbs of clay. We have been 
reproached among the nations of the earth, and there has been 
growing up a giant monster in the midst of us that has been drag- 
ging us to the earth and trailing our banner in the dust. We have 
been reproached, but thank God, sir, to-night slavery is dead. 
[Cheers.] You might as well go out into this cemetery, which I 
believe was inaugurated and constituted the day I think I was per- 
mitted to reach your shores — ^you may as well go there and attempt 
to bring back life again to the bones that are bleaching beneath its 
sod, as to try to bring back that cursed institution, or any thing 
that bears correspondence with it. [Cheers.] We are now free 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The yoke is essen- 
tially broken, the chain is rent asunder, and every man starts up 
to worship God and perform his duty as a man. 

But what has it cost us ? You of the West don't know. You 
of the Pacific Coast can not realize what it cost. When I stand in 
my own ftiome, in the presence of my -own home, in the presence of 
my own people, and I look aroimd me, almost every person of that 
congregation is draped in mourning. I have the honor of repre- 
senting a church that has sent more men into the war, I believe, 
than any one in the State of New Jersey. We have had not less 
than seventy-five of our young men at once in the army, and more 
than that at diflFerent times. Every house is a house of mourning — 
every heart is in sackcloth ; and yet they do not regret it — they do 
not complain of it. And let me tell .you a fact. There was a 
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mother, and she a mdow : and she had tiiree sons around her. 
She said to the eldest, at the commencement of the war, " My boy, 
go and fight for your country, for liberty, and for the principles 
of our fathers ; fight the revolution over again." He went, and 
fell m battle. She said to the second, " Go and take the place of 
your brother." He stood in his steps, and in a few months after- 
wards was borne away to the hospital and died. Then, with a heart 
overflowing with emotion, yet trusting in God, and loving her 
country all the more for the priceless sacrifices she had made, she 
said to the third boy, " Go, and God guide you." And he went, 
and was spared to her, and has returned again. That is an 
example. In the city in which I live the people have come up* 
voluntarily, and have paid millions. I speak withm boimds. Mil- 
lions of dollars of bounty money. A city not so large as this, 
across your bay, containing only about eighty thousand inhabitants. 
We paid three-quarters of a million not two months ago, in sending 
soldiers to the army under this last call — and so all over the land. 
And the fathers and mothers, as their returned sons have gathered 
around them, and have related their heroic deeds, have loved and 
blessed their country on the principle that we love most that which 
costs us most, and we love our country because we have sacrificed 
for it. 

And one of the lessons we have learned by the war is, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. You on the Pacific Coast 
have ^ven of your abundance liberally, boimteously, to the Sanitary 
Commission and the Christian Commission. We on the Atlantic 
Coast have done the same. Do you know that five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars have been voluntarily contributed by the people of 
the United States in the last four years in the carrying on of this 
war? Five hundred millions. A most significant fact. The people 
have learned to give, and the people like to give when their hearts 
are in the cause, as they have been in this great and glorious war. 

Now, sir, we are free, and our coimtry is not only a free 
country, a glorious country, but doubly glorious inasmuch as it 
is the home only of the free. [Cheers.] What our ftitiu^e history 
is to be, sir, no pne of us can say ; but I think we stahd to-day 
with a strength of character, an energy of purpose, and a potency 
before the nations of the earth such as we never had before. I 
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believe that prior to the war there had come to be a clear distrust 
as to the perpetuity of republican institutions. " They were well 
enough in time of peace, but in time of war they would fail." That 
was the theory of all Europe. Now, sir, we have been tried and 
tested as no nation ever was — ^as no nation ever could be and 
endure — and we have proved to all the kmgdoms of the world that 
ours is the mightiest nation on the earth, and that republican gov- 
ernment is the strongest, if only the people are virtuous and intelli- 
gent. [Applause.] Nor is this all. We have a future before us, 
but I do not believe that we shall be involved in war with England, 
or France, or any European nation. We stand together as brothers. 
♦We have no disturbing principles to keep us fix)m acting in har- 
mony. That old state of political talkativenesSy which prevailed 
formerly and ahnost rumed us, is ended, and without striving for 
political preferences or party power, we shall strive to exalt tiiis 
great nation, and to make it worthy of the exaltation we anticipate 
in its behalf. 

But I must not continue these remarks. I commenced with 
relating a story of a black man, and I will close by relating another* 
Some time ago a gentieman was reading in the presence of an ex- 
slave. [Great applause.] " England," said the reader, " England 
has a territory so broad that the sun never sets upon it." " How is 
that ?" he asked of the black man. " Dis darkey can tell," said he. 
" But how ? " " 'Cause God can't trust 'em in de 4ark." [Great 
laughter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, we have not a territory on which 
the sun never sets. We extend fix)m the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific, from the Northern lakes to the Southern gulfs, and no 
further — ^because God can trust us in the dark. And I confidentiy 
believe, that in all the future history of this nation we shall be true 
to the great principles which have been given us — we shall be true 
to our first principles, to our history on the grand issues of the 
war — and shall come forth as an evangel to the nations of the 
earth, working out our high and holy nussion. God has discliplined 
us and trained us to swing into line with his principles. He can 
trust us in the light and in the dark — ^by night and by day. 

And what revolutions have taken place in public sentiment. In 
the beginning of the war, in my own city I was thought to be — 
for I was a Yankee — a radical, rather an extremist, in many things; 
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but I confess to you that this day I am, and have been for the last 
six months, the most conservative man there. In the beginning of 
the war I used to make remarks that excited suspicions, or at least 
unpleasant feelings ; but about six weeks ago I was called to preside 
at a great meeting, and those same gentlemen — clergymen, too, 
who in the beginning of the war said, " If this Government shall 
undertake to interfere in the slightest degree with the institution of 
slavery," they did'nt say arm the negroes, " I will take my gun and 
fight for the South " — ^those same gentlemen said the most extrava- 
gant things on the other side, as I believe some of the gentlemen 
here are in the habit of doing. But the country is changed, revo- 
lutionized, converted ; and we shall be true to ourselves, true to ' 
our God, and true to our country, now all the more glorious because 
the home only of the firee. [Applause.] 

The President. — The next sentiment is — 

San Francisco. — The Queen City of the Pacific ! The Orient is her dowry, 
and the commerce, of every sea shall be her more than regal diadem ! 

E. H. Washburn, Esq., will respond. 

Mr. Washburn. — ^I think justice to me required that the Chair- 
man should have stated that Mayor Coon was designated, and 
expected to respond to this sentiment, and that it was only within 
a few moments past that I was informed that I must speak in the 
Mayor's stead, who appears to be absent. In answer to my objec- 
tions the President has agreed to assume the entire responsibiliiy 
for the result, and if he finds the responsibility greater than he can 
bear, he need expect no sympathy from me. 

Gentlemen : To you, who have witnessed, as I have done, the 
almost miraculous birth and growth of our fair young City, who 
have seen her spring forth to a position of power and grandeur, 
like the fabulous creations of Arabic fancy — not like them, in 
answer to the magician's wand, but at the command of the energy 
and enterprise of the American character — ^who have seen her 
again and again ravaged and desolated by the demon of fire, and 
each time arising m renewed and increased splendor, till she now 
sits upon her throne of beauty, the Queen of the Pacific, the 
nations of the earth paying homage to her rising power, and the 
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white-winged messengers of commerce laying their tribute at her 
feet, — to you it may be safe to speak of the past progress, the pres- 
ent position, and the future prospects of San Francisco. To those 
who have not seen, a prudent regard for one's reputatioa for ve- 
racity, might require suppression of half the truth. 

It is not a fit occasion, nor is it necessary before this audience, 
to enter into statistics or detailed statements to show the high 
position to which San Francisco has attained within the brief period 
of her existence as a commercial city ; or her progress in educa- 
tional interests, in art, science, and civilization — these facts are 
femiliar to you, and are within the reach of all. 

On a recent visit to the East, and since my return, I have 
frequently been asked how San Francisco compares with New 
York. A due regard for the truth has compelled me to admit that 
San Francisco was not, in every respect, fully equal to New York. 
[Laughter.] But, gentlemen, the question constitutes a high 
eulogy upon our city. That a ciiy but sixteen years old should, 
in any respect, admit of comparison with the metropolis of the 
nation, is just cause of pride and satisfaction to her citizens. 

As to the future of San Francisco, that, gentlemen, with all the 
resources of her soil and climate, her boundless mineral wealth, 
and illimitable fields of conmiercial enterprise, is a subject too vast 
for prosaic words to illustrate ; as in reference to infinity and eter- 
nity, on this theme the imagination may exhaust itself without 
graspmg the whole idea. As nothmg less than the eloquence of 
the Orator of the day can fitly discuss the past prosperity of San 
Francisco, so no fancy less vivid, no imagination less fertile than 
those of the Poet of the day can appropriately portray her glorious 
future. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, in considering the p^t and present of San Fran- 
cisco, nothing can be regarded with higher satisfaction by this 
audience than her advancement in the causes of Education, of Mo- 
rality, and of Christianity ; and I am sure that, with me, you will 
consider it as her crowning glory, that, with a population gathered 
ifrom every section of our own country, and from every land and 
nation under heaven, yet, in the dark hour of our country's peril, 
she has stood forth firmly, unfalteringly, enthusiastically, for the 
Union ; ever ready to dare all, to do all, and to sacrifice all, to 
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preserve the honor and the integrity of our common country. 
[Cheers.] 

Gentlemen, on such of you as are residents of San Francisco, 
occupying the positions, and possessiig the influence which educa- 
ted talents always command, devolves the responsibility of fostering 
and promoting her moral and intellectual enterprises — so that her 
advancement in these respects may keep pace with her physical 
growth, and that her rising generation may prove equal to, and 
worthy of, the high destiny to which they are bom. [Applause.] 

The President. — ^I think Mr. Rankin ought to sQ,y a word for 
San Francisco, also, from the other side of the house. 

Ira p. Rankin. — Mr. Chairman: It struck me that the senti- 
ment which you proposed had been very well responded to ; and, 
though you intimated to me some time ago that you should call 
upon me, I really hoped that when Mr. Washburn sat down, you 
would have changed your mind. I really see little more that need 
be said in regard to the future of San Francisco, or her present 
position. No doubt she is destined not only to be what she is 
now, the principal port upon the whole Pacific Coast of the two 
' Americas, but to be one of the greatest emporiums of commerce 
in the world. With our Pacific Railroad completed ; with our line 
of China steamers ; with our telegraph overland through Russia, 
communicating thus with all parts of the world ; and with the 
industry, -enterprise, and genius of our people, established as they 
are upon a soil fertile not only in the ordinary productions of the 
earth, but productive almost beyond every other in the world of 
the precious metals, it cannot be otherwise than that, with all 
these, San Francisco is destined to become, in no very long time, 
one of the greatest emporiums of commerce throughout the world. 
But it occurred to me when I was listening to my friend, Mr. 
.Washburn, that the* real greatness of the city did not consist merely 
in its population, its wealth, its manufactories, its warehouses, or 
its merchandise. All these may abound, and superabound ; and 
yet, in the absence of public virtue ; in the absence of pure morals; 
of a high tone of public sentiment ; of educational and religious 
institutions, in accordance with the civilization of our age, no city 
can be great. And, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a very 
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great responsibility rests upon the intelligent, educated men of this 
community. 

We have the reputation in. Califomia of being devoted merely 
to material interests ; doub^Jess we are far too much so— partly, 
perhaps, from the peculiar circumstances of our country ; the 
peculiar circumstances which have brought people to Califomia — 
but whether this tendency is more or less strong, it needs, 
unquestionably, to be restrained within reasonable and proper lim- 
its. It needs the influence, in the right direction, of the cultivated 
intellect of the State ; and it is for you, gentlemen, educated men — 
men endowed by God with superior natural powers — ^men who have 
enjoyed the advantages of liberal intellectual culture, — ^it is for you, 
by the influence which you can exert, and which you are exerting, 
either for good or evil, through the whole structure of society, to 
determme what the future structure of socieiy may be ; and what 
San Francisco is, the State must be. San FrancJ^co is metropolitan 
to an extent which perhaps is not true of any other principal ciiy 
of any other principal State in the Union. In San Francisco is 
centered the main body of the wealth of Califomia, the political 
influence, and the commerce and manufactures of the whole coast. 
And what San Francisco is, the State will be ; and what the State 
is, the whole Pacific Coast will be. And in this view, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that the intelligent, educated men of this State 
cannot feel too deeply the great moral and religious obligation which 
rests upon them to use all their influence in favor of tratii, patriot- 
isja, and religion. [Applause.] 

The President. — The next regular sentiment is one that will 
come home to us all. 

Our Army. — ^Four years have covered it with glory, and it is fitly closing a 
record of triumphs, such as the world never before saw, by storming the great 
heart of the people, and intrenching itself within it forever ! • 

[Ch^rs long and loud followed.] 

Not content with doing this throughout the country, it has sent 
us a Commander of the Department of the Pacific, who has done 
exactly that same thing for each and all of us. [Applause.] We 
will call on General McDowell. [Vociferous applause.] 
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Gen. McDowell. — ^When I was about coming here to-day, a 
pert young gentleman with whom I walked, asked me if I was an 
Alumnus ? [Shouts of laughter.] In view of the representatives I 
see here of the colleges of the Eastern States, of the Pacific, the 
Mississippi and the Lake States, and in view of the humble pre- 
tentions, or rather no pretentions at all, the school on the banks of 
the Hudson makes to any thing literary, I could not but feel there 
was a good deal of propriety in his question. [Laughter.] And 
when I heard the eloquent Poem of the day, and how much was 
said in favor of the dead languages, and how much was not said in 
favor of a;, and y, and z^ I felt like an intruder ; and I think, now, 
I have no busmess here as one of the Alumni on tiiis occasion 
[Laughter] : that I am here by special act of favor and grace — 
a special dispensation in my case. I was at one time almost a&aid 
that the worthy Chairman would serve me as I was served by my 
friend Mr. WiJsworth the other day. I went to the Pacific Female 
College, and saw there a charming army of beautiful young ladies, 
and, to my horror and astonishment, I was called upon by my friend 
to speak to tiiem, because it was a military necessity . [Cheers and 
laughter.] I have heard a great many things attributed to mihtary 
necessity, but that was the most astonishing and extraordinary of 
th^n all. And I was afraid on this occasion there might be some 
military necessity invoked. But I prefer to believe, as I said before, 
tiiat it is a special act of favor that I am admitted among this literary 
assembly — a favor which is due, I think, to the fi^tct of my connec- 
tion and association with that great army. And without going into 
sacred history, or the mytholo^cal, we may safely call tiiat army 
the greatest that has ever been. Napoleon had his grand army 
when he went to Russia. If you will take that as a measure, you 
will find how much greater the smnies of the United States have 
been, and are now, than ever any were that he marshaled — ^greater 
in number, greater in character, and far greater in the objects 
which they had in view. [Applause.] In every nation an army 
partakes of the character of the institutions of that nation ; and if 
our army is so much greater, as I have affirmed it to be, than any 
other army that ever was before, I think it comes directiy frova the 
fact that it does partake of the institutions under which we live. 
I do not think you wiU accuse me of egotism, when I say that I 
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think there are few who know better than I do what our army was 
in the beginning — ^I mean this great army that now exists in the 
United States. Not the littla army to which I belong, and have 
always belonged, but the one you mean now when you speak of the 
Army of the Union — ^white and black, volunteer and regular. [Ap- 
plause.] In the beginning this littfe nucleus of the c? and J? 
graduates from West Point, scattered all over the country, or hid 
away in some little frontier fort, unknown, not knowing themselves, 
were called suddenly to take upon themselves immense respon- 
sibiUties and trusts they never dreamed of, that no person ever 
thought possible they could be called upon to assume. In Wash- 
ington, the Government was in the hand of men unacquainted with 
military affairs — ^lincoln, Seward, and others. Those gentlemen 
who, like yourselves, were graduates of institutions of learning, and 
had been called upon to administer the affairs of the country, had 
need of the services of this other class of people from West Point, 
scattered all over the country, neither knowing the other. I was a 
witness myself personally of this want of knowledge of these two 
classes, each of the other. It was a curious scene. I do not 
think that any history will ever show a nation suddenly wanting the 
immense force we needed, and its leaders knowing so little of what 
was necessary for such a force — ^how to organize it — ^how to get it 
together — how to command it — or anything, in fact, about it. And 
then those men who have become so great, the Shermans, the Sheiv 
idans, and the Grants, they themselves not trusting in their own 
power. One of those persons, to my own knowledge, shrank even 
fix)m the command of a regiment — did not feel himself competent 
to take upon himself that TCsponsibiUty'; but these men, obliged to 
go forward, obliged by their education, and by the bond which that 
imposed upon them, and accepting any responsibility that was given 
them, have gone forward, and attracted the attention and the 
admiration .of the whole world. I am certain there are many here 
who know one of them, and will agree with me that there is not 
a more gallant, straight-forward, loyal, deserving man in the whole 
country than General Sherman. [Great applause.] I could not 
forbear mentioning especially his name, for people are so apt to 
forget what he did, so apt to lose sight of the great services he 
has rendered, because he has, recently, made a bad bargain. 
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I have seen something of the armies of Europe, and know some- 
thing of their composition, and therefore feel I am not exaggerat- 
ing, when I say that no nation in the world could have raised such 
an army as we have now. No monarch could have done it, nobody 
but the grand people could have done it. 

That army will soon pass out of existence, I hope ; that is to 
say, the largest portion of it. It has been a great weight and 
burden upon the country ; but I trust it will always be remembered 
that the army did not organize this Rebellion, but it was the army 
that put it down. [Great applause.] So much is said, or was 
said, when I was young, in the Fourth of July orations and political 
speeches, about the dangers of a standing army, that I think it is 
well to bear this one fact in mind, that the institutions have not 
been harmed by the military force of the nation ; and when the 
exceptional state of affairs which exists more or less all over the 
country, shall pass away, as it will soon pass away, I do not think 
the army will have left any trace behind that will be prejudicial to 
the institutions under which we live. One thing was always said 
by Europeans and persons who thought and wrote about this coun- 
try ; which was that slavery was the great rock on which we were 
going to split. Well, we struck on that rock, and we struck it 
hard ; but the rock it was that was split, and not the country. 
[Vociferous applause.] And we did not only split the rock, but 
we ground it to powder. [Cheering.] 

Then again it was said that it was utterly impossible for such a 
(jovemment as ours — '' a mere rope of sand " — to hold together. 
You may recollect that some minister at Washington, I don't know 
but it was Lord Lyons, wrote that it was a mere rope of sand, and 
it could never carry on a military campaign. I simply venture to 
assert that no other Government but ours could have carried on 
this contest as we have carried it on. It was not the act of one 
single man, nor of one dozen men, but it has been the act of the 
whole of the American people. [Great applause.] 

The President. — 

The Deceased Statesmen of the United States. — Those who most readily 
attamed emmence, were those who had received thorough academical education. 
Those who were deficient in their early advantages, and -yet achieved success in 
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spite of these defects, had still become educated men, although by the slow and 
imperfecjb processes of self-education. Both classes equally demonstrate the intrin- 
sic value of early academical training. 

We are so fortunate as to have here to-day one of the few liv- 
ing statesmen who were with, and of, the glorious days of our 
country. Gen. James Wilson will now respond to this sentiment. 
[Cheers.] 

Gen. Wilson. — Mr. Prmdmt^ Ladie%^ and Q-mtlemen : It is 
now forty-five years smce I left college. I have hardly been in an 
assemblage of literary men from that day to the present. I had 
thought of a few things that I might possibly say. I was delighted 
with a letter of invitation. I looked over this catalogue of the 
Alumni of the different colleges of the United States that were to 
assemble here on this occasion, and it struck me as containing 
something not only new, but important and extraordinary. Old 
literary associations were, as it has been well remarked by Mr. 
President, a kind of clique, or mutual admiration assemblage. We 
got together according to our different institutions. Graduates of 
colleges of an exclusively literary character scarcely thought of 
attending a meeting of the Alumni of a miUtary college, and the 
graduates of miUtary colleges as littie of attending the meetings of 
the literary colleges. Even those colleges near each other seldom 
met in this manner. And so it was forty-odd years ago throughout 
all that region of country where I was bom, and where I was raised 
and educated. When I saw this catalogue, I saw that the whole 
of that had been overlooked, that the partition-wall had been broken 
down, and an idea struck me, and upon that idea I had intended to 
make some little remarks here if I was asked to say anythmg. I 
came over here and went to see my worthy friend the President, 
and when I came to this hall, although treated with great kindness, 
I find that he has anticipated all my remarks upon that question ; 
and that has learned me one lesson, and that is, that it is wholly 
and entirely hopeless to attempt to steal anything from the house of 
Tompkins. [Laughter.] Then, again, I feel myself somewhat 
embarrassed in another point of view. In old times, when we had 
college meetings, they voted that the ladies might stay out; so 
when I came here, I was particularly impressed with the audience I 
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saw before me. Five and twenty years ago I was invited to go to 
Burlington, in Vermont, to make a political speech. I went up to 
fulfill the engagement,*^and when I got there the ladies of the town 
had prepared a beautiful banner which they were going to present 
to the log-cabin club, and they sent an invitation to me to go and 
make a little speech upon the occasion of that presentation. I 
went and made as good a speech as I could. After getting through 
the political meeting, I took a little journey to Montreal. When I 
got back to Burlington, I went to see my friend with whom I had 
staid when in town before. When I got back he says to me, "Jim, 
what do you think the ladies say of you?" "Why, I don't 
know," said I ; " didn't they like my speech ? " " Well, yes, they 
were well enough satisfied with the speech, but they do say that 
you are the ugliest man that they ever saw." [Cheers and laugh- 
ter.] But they made one exception ; they said that I was the 
homeliest m^ that they ever did see but one, and that was Henry 
Clay. " Oh," said I, " if they only make that exception, that 
will do." [Laughter.] Now here, on this occasion, I meet not 
only literary gentlemen representing every part of the country, 
from the extreme East to the extreme West, without regard to 
religion, without regard to politics, without regard to anything 
except a literary reputation devoted to science and to literature ; 
but I find that you have gone even beyond that, and you have 
voted, and voted very unanimously, too, that the ladies may come 
in. It is a kind of women's rights assemblage, and therefore I am 
very glad to see that, because I believe that they are among the 
most important of the whole upon the great subject of education. 
Knowledge is ^yieir — knowledge is power. But knowledge, in 
. order to be a power, and to assert its influence as it can and as it 
must, and as it ought to everywhere, must be diffused. Knowl- 
edge is nothmg if it is locked up in a brain and never permits itself 
to exert itself properly and extensively throughout the whole com- 
munity. Therfi is power, sir, in the Amoskeag Falls, on the Mer- 
rimack River, in New Hampshire. There was just the same power 
there a few years ago that there is to-day; there was the same 
power there during the revolutionary war that there is to-day. 
Our soldiers, during the revolutionary war, wanted clothing, wanted 
cartridges, wanted everything; but they got nothing from the 
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power that ran over Amoskeag Falls. Not until knowledge and 
science uses that power, until the very forces of gravitation that 
tumbled uselessly over the rocks at Amdskeag Falls, are con- 
trolled and directed by human science, jump off on to the water- 
wheel, and turn it, does it become a real power, and turn out 
clothing enough to clothe the armies of the United States, and also 
the whole continent. This is the operation of knowledge. There 
was power, sir, in the thunder and in the lightning ; but it was a 
power only, as formerly known, of destruction. But Ben Franklin 
sent up a Uttle kite into a cloud, and brought it to the earth. . Prof. 
Morse harnessed it, and somebody else has made it talk ; and, sir, 
the honorable gentleman who sits beside you, and who so properly 
wears the insignia of the Army of the Unijed States, is receiving 
instructions from New York to San Francisco, every day, by that 
mighty power that there is in the thunder-cloud. It is knowledge 
that does this, and that knowledge must be difiused. Now let me 
say, Mr. President, and you, ladies and gentiemen, that I am 
happy, exceedingly happy, to meet you here on this occasion. 
Your object is knowledge, and science ; but in order to make it 
available, it must be diflused, and it must be diffused generally 
throughout the whole people. They must all be educated, and I 
undertake to say that you will find your strongest and ablest assist- 
ants in the ladies who represent their sex here on this occasion, and 
I greet them most cordially, and am happy to meet them here. 
[Applause.] 

But we come here from different colleges, we have our own local 
thoughts. I cannot on this occasion, now, even after forty-five 
years' absence, very nearly, I cannot help letting my mind run 
back and hold a little converse with those with whom I was asso- 
ciated, and from whom I separated more than forty years ago. I 
know not exactly which end of the class to begin at. I had a class- 
mate by the name of Barnes, Isaac 0. Barnes. He was a New 
Hampshire boy, but we happened to meet upon the^ shores of Otter 
Creek — ^were members of Middlebury College together. He was 
a man of a good deal of wit, and very fond of good living. Oyster 
suppers and roast turkey had a particular charm for him ; and I 
must say — because those times were different from these — ^I don't 
pretend to say it was right, but those oyster suppers and roast tur- 
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keys usually had some other little accompamments that I need not 
mention here. Pjaughter.] On several of these occasions Bames 
got very happy. I remember that after one of them Bames came 
to me and clapped me on the shoulder, and says he, " Jim, you 
are a clever fellow — a very clever fellow. You were folded up 
about right, but you were misdirected. You ought to have been 
sent to Kentucky." [Laughter and cheers.] Now, if I was folded 
up all right for Kentucky, I don't know but that it was a good 
dh-ection that I was sent to California. 

Then, I had another classmate, his name was Lawfence — ^My- 
ron Lawrence. He graduated as a great scholar; studied the law; 
went to Massachusetts ; settled there ; and became a politician, so 
far as to go into the Senate of the State of Massachusetts. He 
was a man of a great deal of ability ; acquitted himself in life very 
honorably, and very creditably ; and has since deceased. 

Now, I had another classmate, and I speak of him and speak 
of his memory with profound reverence and profound respect — ^his 
name was Stephen Olin — ^the first scholar in the class ; the first 
scholar in the college; and the first scholar, I think, that ever 
graduated at the college. He was a large man, and a devoted 
student. The family from which he was descended had not much 
wealth. The father was a respectable old judge of the County 
Court of one of the counties of Vermont. Olin graduated at the 
head of his class ; and up to this period of his life, he had never 
made any profession of religion. He started, after his college 
course had ended, and wandered down into South Carolina, and 
settled down upon the extreme southern boundary-lme of that State. 
He there, for the first time in his life and experience, came in 
contact with the institution of Negro slavery. He ,was a school- 
master ; and down on the very same ground that had been trodden 
a century before by the founder of the Methodist Church — ^where 
John Wesley had been, and where his campaHeros had also been 
teaching the doctrines of the Methodist, nearly a hundred years 
before Olin went there. He became a Methodist, a professor of 
reli^on, and whatever he professed, he professed with all his heart, 
and all his sincerity. One of the first occurrences afterwards in 
the place where he lived, was a duel between Mr. McDuffie, 
the Senator, and Colonel Cumming. Olin, having watched the 
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whole thing, sat down and wrote a powerftd pamphlet, right there 
in the very hot-bed of " The Code," against this system of dueling. 
You may know what would be the effect there. He used up 
completely those two men — ^not only showing the moral wrong and 
error of their conduct, but showing how ridiculous chivalry could 
make itself, even when it tried to fight. Mr. McDuffie at that time 
was making his advances to a young lady of fortune. She was a 
religious woman, and Olin offered himself, and she discarded the 
duelist, and gave her hand to the great, awkward Vermont Meth- 
odist Minister. Olin afterwards came from there, and went over to 
Europe, on account of his health. When he returned he was elected 
President of the College at Middletown, and there he remained. 
He has written many very important works; and he who has not 
read them has got a very important and interesting literary work 
before him. Now, Mr. President, I have said so much, just out of 
respect to classmates, I want to go a little further, because you are 
here as literary men, and you have these aid-de-camps hercr— ladies 
who are ready to assist you about the work. I want to say a few 
words about my own experience while in college. It happened that 
there was some little freak among the boys — ^I wont tell what it was 
[laughter] — ^but at all events the faculty of the college — ^I might 
say, gave me an invitation [great laughter] ; but there is another 
word that will answer my purpose better, when I explain it — they 
enticed me to leave Middlebury about this time of year, and spend 
about eight months in retirement. [Laughter.] I was enticed to 
do that — as you are a lawyer, sir, you must understand the way in 
which I use the word. Some time afterwards, when I left college, 
I used to be in Court some, and I remember once being present 
at the trial of a man under indictment for resisting an officer. A 
witness came on to the stand who was friendly, very friendly, to 
Howard the prisoner. He was asked : " Were you present when 
'Squire Ames attempted to arrest Mr. Howard ? " " Yes." " Well, 
what was done ? " " Well, he enticed 'Squire Ames out of the 
bam." " Enticed 'Squire Ames out of the bam ! what do you 
mean by that ? " " Why," says the witness, " 'Squire Ames came 
into the bam where we were, and put his hand on Howard's shoul- 
der, and told him he was his prisoner, and then Howard he took a 
pitchfork and enticed 'Squire Ames out of the bam." [Laughter.] 
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Now, I had a little paper in my pocket, and when I left Middle- 
bury there was a very strong enticement very much in that way. 
[Laughter.] But I went and took up my residence with Parson 
Wright, and it was an important thing to me. It was important 
in this point of view — ^I had never then seen a legislative body 
assembled ; the Legislature of Vermont in 1819 assembled m the 
fall of the year, under the Constitution, at Montpelier ; I had a 
great anxiety to see that body ; I wanted to see the organization of 
a legislative body — the Governor inaugurated; the Speaker elected; 
the Speaker take his chair ; and the various orders in which busi- 
ness was managed ; and I was very anxious to get permission from 
Parson Wright, my teacher and my friend, and as worthy a man 
as ever lived, to attend the meeting of the Legislature. And how 
do you think I did it ? I had gone there, under some suspicious 
circumstances, in June ; the meeting was to come ofiF m October— 
I had, then, about two or three months to work in, and I wanted a 
good deal of time, in order to make all the arrangements. I first 
addressed myself to the children — ^I made friends with the children. 
I got the boy, who was some eight or nine years of age — he would 
hang over my left shoulder ; and little Charlotte would hang over 
my right shoulder ; and little Julia, on my lap. The other child 
was a baby when I went there. Her name was Eliza. I would 
take her and get her to sleep, and then take her into the study, 
and take down a little trundle-bed that I used to sleep on — ^it wasn't 
quite long enough for me, but I managed to get along with it — and 
I would put her on it, and cover her face with an old vail, to keep 
the flies off. Very frequentiy I would hear Mrs. Wright wonder- 
ing where 'Liza was, and then I would go out and tell her that the 
baby was sleeping on my bed. It went along so, until about the 
first of October, and Mrs. Wright wanted to go down into the State 
of Maine, to visit a brother that she hadn't seen for a great number 
of years. Mr. Wright was like other ministers settled in that coun- 
try at that time — was not very flush of money on a little salary 
of three hundred dollars a year, with a wife and four children to 
support. So Parson Wright came into the oflSce, and said to me, 
" Wilson, I have no right to ask you, but Mrs. Wright is very 
anxious to make a journey to see a brother of hers, and she needs 
a — ^little — ^money. You have been boarding for some time, and 
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your time is not up yet ; but if it would be convenient for you, we 
would like to have you pay now." " Well," says I, " how much 
is it ? " " Well, I don't know ; do you think a dollar and a4ialf 
a week would be too much ? " " Oh, no ; that is all fair enough," 
says I. "And might I ask a littie advance for what will be due 
by-and-by ? " And so it was made up, the amount that Mrs. 
Wright needed, by my paying part of my board beforehand. And 
then when Mrs. Wright had "got all ready to go, she came to me, 
and, said she, " I want a promise fix)m you." " Well," said I, 
" what is it ? " " Well," says she, " I have left the baby over at 
Mrs. Kellogg's, and I want you to promise me that you will go 
orer every day and see it." "Well," says I, "I will go over 
every day and see it ; " and then, happening to have a twenty- 
dollar bill — not greenback, but current money — ^in my pocket, I 
took it out, and said to Mrs. Wright : " You are going a long 
juomey ; no knowing what your circumstances may be ; take this, 
and use it as you may need." After this was done, I found no 
diflSculty in getting permission to go down to the Legislature every 
day, and hear the debates. 

Now there are some men here who are acquainted with the men 
who composed the Legislature of Vermont in those days, and you 
can imagine what an influence their discussions and debates would 
have upon me, because they were statesmen. I went in there 
as a young man, not tweniy years of age, and was benefited and 
instructed. There was Cornelius P. Van Ness, of Burlington, Wil- 
liam C. Bradlee, from Westminster, Azro A. Buck, from Chelsea, 
David Edwards, of Vergennes — able gentlemen every one. That 
Legislature was an assemblage of men of education, and learning, 
and power. I heard those men talk, I heard them discuss public 
questions, and I say it now in the presence of the Alumni assembled 
on this occasion, that from that day to this, in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Iowa, and in the Congress of the United 
States, I never have heard the English language spoken more cor- 
rectiy, or with more power or more eloquence than I heard in 
• ihe Legislature of Vermont in 1819. Of all the men that I ever 
heard speak the English language I have heard no man who was 
a more accomplished dialectician, or more eloquent sj^aker than 
that same David Edwards, of Vergennes. And my honorable friend, 
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Mr. Justice Shafter, of California, if he has ever heard him, will 
sustain what I say. Then there was Jim Bell, of Walden. He 
was a shoemaker. He began life as a shoemaker, and was an 
imeducated man. He could read and he could write, but his trade 
and his profession was upon his bench and under his lap-stone. He 
became a deputy-sherifiF, and by some accident or mistake, got into 
a lawsuit. He employed counsel to defend him, and they went on 
defending him, and defending him, and defending him. He ex- 
pended all his money for fees, and at last was compelled to go and 
sell his last cow for money to pay counsel fees ; and when that was 
gone he said he must go to the bar and argue his ownr case. And 
he did so, and he carried his own case through. At last he applied 
for admission to the bar. Well, you know that in that State a man 
must have gone through a certain course of study in order to be enti- 
tled to admission, and the lawyers opposed Jim's admission, until a 
wise and sagacious man in his county by the name of Jack Mat- 
tocks, says : " Don't you resist Jim Bell any longer ; if you try to 
keep him out much longer, he will turn us all out." He was finally 
admitted. Now here was a man of native mind, of native power, 
of native intellect. He grew up fix)m the necessities of the case. 
And an application of his case may be made right here. I want the 
President and Professors of this College, I want all of you ministers 
of the Gospel, I want all of you lawyers, I want all of you physicians 
that go into every house and family, I want you all to interest your- 
selves, and to be on the look out for genius. [Cheers.] You fathers 
and mothers are not paying attention enough to these littie ones. 
You will see by proper attention genius and talent in the child, and 
when you have found that genius and talent, then let nothing stand 
in the way of his or her education. It must be attended to. The 
country has a right to it. Genius is the gift of God, and it is your 
duty and my duty ; yours, fathers and mothers ; yours, young man ; 
yours, minister of religion ; it is for you to dig for that treasure, 
and when you find it be careful that you do not lose it. [Cheers.] 
I want to say one thing further, in illustration of what I have 
said before. It has been one of the studies to which I have applied 
myself much more than I have to books, to find out what there was 
in my own mind, and what has excited it to any sort of effort. I 
was bom in a littie town in the interior of New Hampshire, near 
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the shore or bank of the Contoocook River. Ther^ was a church 
built on the highest hill there was in town — ^no stove in it, nor any 
thing else to warm it, and the winters were pretty long and pretty 
cold, but the summers were pleasant. There were some shade-trees 
on that hill, and among others there was a great, broad, branching 
beech-kee. The people all came to church, and in the pleasant 
summer days, in the intermission between the forenoon and the 
afternoon service, the men used to walk out under that tree and get 
up a discussion of some important and serious question. There was 
reasoning and discussions there that would do credit to any assem- 
blage of men in any country ; and I have often thought as I sat 
and listened, with my eyes open, stnuning to catch and master the 
thoughts, that I would give all the gold in Califomia for the power 
to talk as those men could. Now these are occasions which you 
literary men can take advantage of in waking up genius and intel- 
lect in the young mind. It doesn't do for us to talk foolishly* 
There are no such judges of sincerity and truth as children. They 
may sometimes be deceived, and may be imposed upon, but they 
are not deceived or imposed upon a great while. They find out 
men very quickly. 

Now, Mr. President, and you, ladies and gentlemen, it ^ves me 
infinite pleasure to meet you here on this occasion. We are on the 
Pacific Coast. We come here relieved from a good many embar- 
rassments that are found in an older and more firmly established 
state of things in society than what we^ have. Every one who has 
had the benefit and advantage of education, in my judgment, owes 
a duty to this new and rising State, and to the rising generation 
within the State. And expressing again my profound satisfaction 
for having come here on this occasion, I hope that we shall join 
hands one and all upon this subject of education, this extendmg of 
knowledge, this diffusion of knowledge every where. 

And gentlemen and ladies, I am obliged to you for the kind 
attention which you have been pleased to give to these poor 
remarks. [Cheers.] 

The President. — The next sentiment is — 

Education and the Mines. — Science, applying her mercurial spirit of education 
to the sure processes of art, condenses the most palpable vapor into streams of 
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fiquid metallic wealth, and penetrating the dust of the crushed mountain rock, by 
her mysterious affinities aggregates into ponderous masses the hitherto invisible 
atoms of the precious ores. 

It would seem at the first blush that I might do better than to 
call upon a gentleman who has put more people to sleep than any 
other man in the country, to respond to this toast ; and I therefore 
announce a fact that will show you that men may put others to 
sleep, and yet arouse intellect at the same time to its highest ideas 
of development. You all remember, many of you do, at any rate, 
when the scientific world was first startled by the discovery of the 
wonderful effects of ether upon the human system — ^how it was that 
the keys that locked in the human soul had been discovered — and 
how when that had been developed at last in one of the most 
beneficent powers that the world ever saw, all united to do honor 
to the noble man who had given that great boon to all men. And 
when I tell you, I need only mention his name — that Professor 
Charles T. Jackson, the discoverer of ether and its wonderful 
power — ^is here to-night, I am sure that there will be none of us 
sleepy as we ask now to hear him. [Cheers.] 

Prof. Jackson. — Mr. President, Ladies , and Q-entlemen : 
Called up by such complimentary remarks, I feel myself completely 
humbled before you. I do not stand here as an orator, or as one 
who can enter into competition with the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. I simply come here representing the appUcation of 
science to the arts, a subject to which I have devoted a large por- 
tion of my life ; and therefore you will not expect to hear me speak 
in strains of eloquence. If, however, you should all fall asleep 
while I am making my remarks, you will attribute it undoubtedly 
to the all-pervading influence of the ether named by your President. 

What I have to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, is but little. 
I have not yet, in the mere month's time I have spent in California 
and Nevada, seen enough of your natural resources to be able to 
pve you any information which you do not already possess. I 
have been in only about one hundred and twenty of the silver 
mines of Nevada, and in a few of the gold mines of California ; 
and what are those few mines compared with the many thousands 
you have opened all over your hills and throughout your placers ? 
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My knowledge is therefore comparatively limited, and so you will 
not, in the language of the sentiment which I am called upon to 
respond to, expect me " to collect into ponderous masses the hitherto 
invisible atoms of the precious ores," although I wish I could place 
all the true gold of science before you. [Cheers.] But I may 
here in these halls of learning say a few words on the claims 
which science has upon us, to raise our aspirations above the pick 
and the shovel, and claim for her a proper place in your estimation. 
It is said that in California, men merely come to make money, 
and then go home agam. Mr. President, I don't believe it. Men 
who come here merely to collect gold and carry it away do not 
found here universities to educate their children. [Applause.] It 
is said also that, in a mercantile community, there is no atmosphere 
of science. It was said so in Boston in 1829, when I went round 
with a paper to induce persons to subscribe their names, to form the 
Boston Society of Natural History. I then was told that there 
was no atmosphere of science in Boston. It was all mercantile. 
" What !" I replied, " no atmosphere of science in Boston ? Then 
let .us create one. Let us raise a breeze of science." [Laughter.] 
We did it, sir ; and in 1830 the Boston Society of Natural History 
was begun in a little room like the one which your Academy of 
Natural Sciences at present occupies at San Francisco. And now, 
sir, the society owns one of the most magnificent buildings in Bos- 
ton, on land given to it by the State ; and the building was erected 
by voluntary subscriptions, made by the citizens of Boston, while 
our civil war was ragmg in the most fearful manner. As a clergy- 
man — ^Rev. Mr. Waterston, of Boston — remarked, it was not only 
a monument of science, but of faith, aye, and expression of a full 
belief and feeling that we were and are still a nation, and that 
our country would triumph over all diflSculties and rise from this 
Rebellion stronger than ever. The Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory is not only a Boston Society, it is a State Society, it is a United 
States Society — aye, it is an American Society. It extends its in- 
fluence all over the country. It claims as its aflSliated branch the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in CaUfornia. The Boston Society 
now, with abundant funds, with large halls, with collections rapidly 
increasing, will soon hold the front rank with any society on the East- 
em soil ; and looking at your vast resources, looking at the broad 
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Pacific, looking along the whole Western coast of America, and 
among the Pacific Islands, I ask if an Academy of Natural Sciences 
ought not to be established here that shall surpass any thing that we 
now have on the other side of the continent ? Your resources are 
almost unbounded. Europe has very few of the objects of natural 
history that you can command in abundance. All that you have to 
do is to collect the objects of natural history at your command, and 
all Europe will rush to exchange with you, and pour its wealth of 
natural history into your lap in exchange for what you may have ; 
and your scientific publications will be sought after every where, 
as containing descriptions of things altogether new to the scientific 
world. 

Science, sir, is a power to which my friend (Gen. Wilson), the 
father of the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, and of her copper 
mining, has alluded.* 

It is a power, and a power greater than the masses of practical 
men think. The practical man is apt to suppose that it is merely 
speculative in its nature. But what are its speculations more than 
the predicting of thmgs just before they come to pass ? When Sir 
H. Davy, the English chemist, first eliminated globules of potassium 
from pieces of potash and soda, under the poles of a galvanic bat- 
tery, and discovered that the alkalies were only oxyds of metals ; 
and by reasoning upon the combinations of the alkaline earths 
showed that they also were metallic oxyds, he reasoned justly, 
and he made a great generalization ; he saw into the future as dis- 
tinctly as though he had the metals in his hands. He never saw a 
particle of calcium, barium, strontium, magnesium, or aluminium 
in his life ; yet a few years after his death his great discoveries were 
verified by other chemists, and Charles Deville has produced alu- 
minium by the ton, and its combinations with copper form an alloy 
which resembles and competes with gold, in beauty and almost in 
ductility. Magnesium, what is that ? You all know what mag- 
nesia is. Magnesia is the rust of a metal, which metal you can 
obtain by chemical means, now known, and draw it out into wires. 
Touch one of those wires to the flame of a candle and see what 



* Gen. James Wilson procured the passage of a law authorizing locations on 
unsBrreyed lands, and took out the first location on Lake Superior. 
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will be the result. It will burst into a flame brilliant as the full 
glare of the sun — a light which possesses all the qualities of sun- 
light — a light by which photographs of interiors may be obtained 
as perfectly as if illuminated by direct sunlight. Tou can arrange 
the wire so as to have it pushed up regularly by a spring, and it 
will continue to bum like a most brilliant gas-flame. One ounce of 
it will ^ve more light than twenty-eight pounds of stearine candles. 
This is but a beginning. These things have but recently been dis- 
covered, and we hardly know yet what their other practical uses 
will be. Franklin, when he was asked what was the use of elec- 
tricity, replied, " What is the use of a baby?" If Franklm had 
lived to this day he would have seen his baby grown up and 
become a great man — aye, a man so large and so strong, and with 
such long arms, that he reaches across the continent and embraces 
both oceans, and passes news from one hand to the o4her, invisibly 
to the eye, and in time almost imperceptible. Tes, in less than no 
time, for news which leaves Boston at twelve o'clock will arrive in 
Chicago at eleven ; and when the telegraph works directly through, 
news which leaves Boston or New York for San Francisco, will 
arrive here nearly three hours before it was senty by solar time. 
If that is not sending news in less than no time, then what is it ? 
Well, sir, these discoveries in science are all babies yet, but who 
will tell us what they will be hereafter ? 

The analysis of light by a glass prism discovers the fact that 
every metal gives colored lines in different parts of the spectrum. 
The chemists Kirchoff* and Bunsen made investigations with this 
newly-applied test, and all of a sudden four new metals discovered 
within the past four years, have burst upon the view of the chem- 
ist — namely, calcium, rubidium, thallium, and indium. Now who 
will say that they are of no use, because they are found as yet in 
very minute quantities ? Who will now tell us what the use of 
them is? 

All these discoveries in science are powers which, in future time, 
will come to be applied to useful purposes. What was the use of 
aluminium when Woehler obtained a few grains of it, in 1827 ? It 
was only when Charles Deville produced it in large quantities that it 
became useful. It is now sold in large bars of metal, light as glass, 
hard as iron, capable, of being rolled out, or drawn into wire, and 
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hammered into any form, so that the King of Denmark has actually 
a full suit of mail made of it— light ahnost as pasteboard, yet hard 
as iron. Its combination, as I before remarked, with copper makes 
one of the most beautiful imitations of gold. Its combination with 
^yer makes an alloy much harder than the silver of coin, and 
therefore capable of receiving a higher polish, and is more suitable 
for engraving upon, and less liable to be aflfected by the action of 
sulphur. 

But let us see what more has been done. Science, sometimes, 
is interesting and useful to the human mind, though we cannot see 
any other application. Suppose, for instance, that,, from the nature 
of light, coming from a burning body, you can ascertain what is 
burning, and you turn the analyzing prism upon the sun, or upon 
a star, or upon a comet, will it reveal the nature of the combustion 
going on in those bodies ? It does ; and the chemist now annoimces 
to you the substances burning in the sun, and also in the fixed 
stars. It is now considered as probable, that the heat of the sun is 
kept up by the combustion of meteoric masses continually falling 
into it. And these aerolites, as they are here called — these pieces 
of iron and other metals (meteoric masses)— it is now ascertained, 
are portions of matter wandering in space — portions of the original 
great Nebular Ring of the Solar System — ^the chips of anciently- 
formed planets which are being gathered up in the ever-changing 
orbits of the worlds. They are matter which has come from regions 
where there is no air, for they are not oxygenated. Masses have 
been seen to fall lately in Dhurmsala, India, and were immediately 
picked up, and were so cold that they benumbed the hands of those 
who held them for a short time, since they had brought in them 
the intense cold of interplanetary space, though their exterior had 
been heated red-hot, even melted. There, then, was a very curious 
confirmation in regard to the temperature of interplanetary space, 
which Fourrier estimates as at least one hundred degrees below 
freezing. The Dhurmsala is analogous to the Chinese luxury — ^ice 
fried in batter. 

Let us see something more: our world is radiating off heat 
into space, contmually. Its interior is intensely hot. At two miles 
below the surface it is of the temperature of boiling water ; at foriy 
or fifty miles below, the whole substance is in a molten state, judg- 
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ing from the regular increment of heat. What, then, is our position ? 
Our world is radiating off heat into space— cooling the fraction of 
a degree, a small fraction of a degree, per century, perhaps — ^but 
it is cooling. What will be the result ? The water which is now 
balanced by fire, woiild penetrate to the center of the earth, did 
not the heat keep it always within two miles of the surface ; and it 
has been experimentally ascertained, that if this whole globe were 
cooled down to the freezing point, the rocks would, by their absorb- 
ing power, take up all our oceans, and indeed, five times as much 
water as now exists on the surface of the earth, and the atmosphere ; 
then this world would be reduced to the condition the moon is now 
in — without water or air, and consequently uninhabitable to living 
beings. So walks the moon over our heads — ^the skeleton at the 
feast — showing this world its probable future. Be not alarmed, 
however, for it will not happen in our day ; and ftirtherriiore, as 
we do not know but there may be some recuperative power at work 
supplying the waste of heat, hence, we cannot fix tiie time when 
this event shall transpire. 

So, su:, I was saying, all science is power. Every atom of 
information we gain is power, which can be applied useftdly or 
instructively on this globe; and I think that things are useful 
which increase the sum of human knowledge, and give greater 
scope to intellectual enjoyment. I do not hold a thing to be 
useless, because it cannot be coined into money ; but things are 
useful which add to human happiness, or add to human knowledge. 

But, sir, as I was called out on a practical subject, I suppose I 
must speak practically ; and I cannot do better to-day than to close 
by offering the following sentiment ; 

California. — ^Her mines of precious metals have astonished and enriched the 
world. Her agricultural products feed her inhabitants, and leave a large surplus 
for exportation ; and she has proved herself able to supply the whole country with 
excellent wine. May her mines, her vines, and her grain crops never cease to be 
productive. 

The President. — ^I suppose we all had a little fear when we 
thought about ether, that if the Professor could put us to sleep, he 
could not wake us up ; I think we are satisfied now that the waking 
power is equal to the sleeping power. [Applause.] • 
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The next sentiment i 



Thk Judiciary op California. — ^Fearless and independent — they honor the 
State that has honored them. 

[Applause.]. 

When, a few moments ago, the white mountains of New Hamp- 
shire appealed to the green mountains of Vermont, I know that you 
all were as anxious as I was, and will be as glad, now that the time 
has come, to hear the response of Judge Shatter. [Applause.] 

Judge Shafter. — ^I thank the President, by whom, or at least 
through whom, this sentiment, so complimentary to the Judicial 
Department of the government, has been introduced ; and I thank 
the gentiemen present for the indulgent manner in which the sen- 
timent has been received by them. If the commendation is de- 
served, we are obliged — and if not deserved, I suppose that we 
should consider ourselves obliged all the more emphatically. K 
there were any indications that the sentiment commended itself to 
the ladies — and I am not entirely certain whether there were or 
not — ^I confess myself at a loss to account for it. Our Court has 
not, as yet, made any demonstration in their interest or otherwise, 
on the subject of divorce or breach of promise of marriage. But 
I may be permitted to say that when any case, falling under either 
of those heads, shall come in due course of busmess before us, we 
shall look to it that he gets his deserts. [Applause.] I can only 
regret that my seniors upon the bench of which I am a member, 
are not present to respond to the sentiment in language more fittmg 
than may occur to my own thought. But they are detained by the 
exigencies of public business. I reflect, however, that if they were 
present, they would probably insist that I, as junior member, should 
according to judicial etiquette go ahead and open the argument. 
In speaking of myself as junior member, I do not mean to take an 
unhandsome advantage of the absence of my associates by palming 
myself off as being personally younger than even the oldest of them, 
for, sad to say, the only youth that remains to me, either to regret 
or rejoice in, is official altogether. 

But speaking of youth, I am reminded that we were all younger 
once than we are now. And it is to that fact doubtless that a large 
proportion of what may be called the emotional interest connected 
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with this occasion is to be attributed. The observances of the day, 
this hall, the festivities now on foot within it, stir us as the heart of 
the Highland chieftain was stirred as he listened to a song of the 
Children of the Mist sung by Annot Lisle in the castle of Darlin- 
varach. The trees of the tribal valleys in which he had once dwelt 
so pleasantly with his people, rustled their green leaves in the song, 
and the streams were there with the sound of all their waters. We 
are afiFected by a kindred enchantment. Harvard — dating almost 
from Plymouth Rock, — ^Yale — ^that opened its gates not long afl;er 
the Charter Oak became historical, — ^Dartmouth— the educator of 
the defender of its own charity, and the defender of yet another 
foundation deeper, vaster, and more fraught with human chariiy 
than that, — Williams, seated in the American Arcadia — ^and yet 
other beautiful mothers of deserving sons, thou^ absent to the 
bodily sense, are present to the soul, and reveal themselves in its 
mirrors as distinctly as the loved and lost appeared to view in the 
magic glass of Agrippa. Their ideal presence is welcome — and 
thrice welcome their virtual presence in the persons of so many 
that wear their honors. 

But there is another Alma Mater — ^here— on the Pacific Coast. 
Cisalpine by position, she has in her veins the noblest of Transalpine 
blood. Her heart is moved by a great purpose, and the light of 
assured hope is in her eye at last. She is already surrounded by a 
littie band of graduates and disciples. She but a littie older than 
they. We to-day are her guests. She gives us audience here in 
her own hall. God bless her ! May the number of her children be 
greatiy magnified. Gentlemen, let us aid in making more pleasant 
her already pleasant places, and in building high the walls of her 
future habitation, till in the language of one to whom I have 
already alluded, '' it shall meet the sun in his coming, and part- 
ing day linger and play on its summit." 

I am induced, by the remarks of Mr. Stebbins, to hazard a 
word upon the subject of the general relations of this Institution. 
I cannot speak from the book, but still on information which I con- 
sider reliable. I believe them to be exactly what I conceive they 
ought to be. This college is pledged — ^but the pledge is not to 
the past. A pledge of that character, if given, would fail, as the 
lawyers say, for want of parties. This Institution is not the thrall 
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of the medieval. It is not the bonded patron of the encyclical. 
While it does not disregard the wisdom of past ages, all its pledges 
are to the present, and to the future, constantly revealing itself in 
the presenf. It is pledged to the freedoHi of the reason, and to 
the absolute freedom of the human conscience. It will seek neither 
to overawe nor impede either by mere dogmas, but stands pledged 
to the highest development of both, by the best methods ; and will 
use the wisdom of the past, sacred and profane, together with all 
ihe wisdom of the present, in working out a redemption of the 
pledge. This Institution is pledged to Christianity. But the 
pledge, as I understand it, is not polemical, or dogmatic. It is to 
Christianity in that most beautiful and exhaustive exhilation of it 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount. But, again — and it is a 
matter of no littie moment, in view of the lessons of the last four 
years — this College is pledged to the Country — ^to the nation as 
such. The pledge has not been uttered formally, perhaps, but it 
has been fully manifested by conduct springing from patriotic 
impulses. The pledge is to the flag, and to all the great ideas of 
which it is the sign. During the last four weary, but now tri- 
umphant years, the national banner has been kept, here, hard up 
to the truck of the flag-staff* — ^in storm and sunshine — in vic- 
tory, and in humiliation and disaster. We may all well take it 
for granted tiiat there will never be a chair witiiin the walls of this 
institution for mstruction in the science, or rather in the art and 
mystery of high treason. It will not be a corrupter of youth. It 
will not poison the streams of public virtue, by poisoning the fount- 
ains. The youth that will be committed, from generation to gen- 
eration, to its care and culture, will be trained to love their country . 
They will be taught the maxims and molded in the methods of 
patriotism. And in the hereafter, should the country be assailed by 
foreign or domestic foes, in its integrity, in any of its rights, or in 
its honor, her sons will have no ambition to gratify except to be 
numbered among the statesmen who shall guide, the heroes who 
shall defend, and the mariyrs whose glorious privilege it shall be to 
die for it. [Cheers.] And should their ideals lead them to any 
higher aspirations, it will be to add theirs to the roll of perhaps 
half a hundred names that have lived smce the time of Adam, 

E 
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" the few the immortal names that were not bom to die." The 
names of heroes, sages, prophets, 

* * * "Side by side 
" Who darkened nations when they died." 

To that list our country has already had the honor of contributing 
two names — ^that of Washington, and of another whose world-wide 
obsequies have not yet been completed. Whose shall be the name 
of the third ? There will be a third, and a fourth, and a fifth, and 
so on. But they will come only with the ages. With the great 
social upheavals corresponding to the geolo^cal epochs, marking the 
incoming of new and better civilizations. They will appear when- 
ever there is a Red Sea to be crossed — ^whenever a people, having 
outgrown its Egypt, shall march off in search of its Canaan. But 
though we cannot tell whose will be the name of the third to be 
added by this country to the roll of the immortals, yet we can tell 
what manner of man he must be. That is deducible from the 
address to which we have listened to-day, and is taught by all 
human observation and experience. Adopting the analysis of Dr. 
Channing, he will be great in intellect, great in action, and greater 
still in goodness. The death of a ruler or leader, great in intellect 
and in action only, may well be a darkness to his own people, but 
to cast the nations in eclipse, greatness in goodness must be super- 
added. 

But, Mr. President, I see that I am becoming discursive, and I 
beg leave to close by remarking, that the incidents of this day will 
furnish us with subjects for pleasant reflection for many days to 
come ; and I venture to express the hope and the trust that the day, 
with like observances, will return and ever continue to return with 
the regulariiy of the year. [Applause.] 

The President. — 

Classical Science and the Learned Professions. — The liberal professions 
derive their nomenclature, their technology, and the best expressions of their max- 
ims, from the languages of Greece and Rome. Classic ground is the only field that 
is common to them all ; and classical learning the bond of that social Free Mascmry 
which unites them in one fraternity throughout the world. 

Mr. John W. Dwinelle will respond to this sentiment. 
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Mr. DwiNELLE. — Mr, President^ Ladies^ and Gentlemen : In 
the absence of the recognized President of the Cojlege, and owing 
to the illness of Mr. Willey, the Vice-President, it has been deputed 
to me to initiate the graduating class into one of the secrets of 
college education. You will observe that this text speaks of Free 
Masonry. Now, I am about to communicate to the graduating 
class the best-kept secret that ever was known in the world — a 
secret that has been kept three hundred years, and never been 
divulged outside of the Alumni of colleges. I understand that Free 
Masons are bound together by oaths of the most bloody kind ; but 
their great secret has got out — ^we have all heard of their gridiron. 
[Laughter.] I am told that the Odd Fellows have pledges among 
themselves of the most solemn character ; but we all know about 
their goat. [Laughter.] But this secret that I am about to com- 
municajte — that has never been divulged — " ladies present," some 
one says. Who cares for that ? Who ever heard of a lady betray- 
ing a secret ? [Laughter.] Why, I appeal to you, fellow-Alumni, 
who are married men, if any one of you had a secret, wouldn't he 
go to that one woman whom he esteems the jewel of her sex, and 
get her to help him keep it ? And if there are any young men 
here who are not married — and I fear there are, for I see an ex- 
pression of sadness come over the countenances of some of them — 
I would advise each and every of them to go and find some estimable 
yoimg woman, and confide to her the choicest secrets of his heart. 
[Laughter.] And I would observe here, in passing — in speaking 
of this secret that has never been divulged outside of the Alumni 
of colleges — that when we formed our society this morning, we 
resolved that the graduates of West Point were Alumni ; so that 
our distinguished guest of the Army need not now retire. [Great 
laughter.] 

Formerly the graduates of colleges. Alumni, were considered as 
belongmg to the Order of Knighthood; and the word bachelor, 
latinized into baccalaureus, is from the French words has cheva- 
lier — has chevalier J so that it was the lowest order of knighthood. 
And when a person was about to graduate, he was compelled, as 
other knights were, to watch by the altar of a church all night, the 
night before he took his degree, and to take a solemn oath that he 
never would betray this secret that I am now about to communicate 
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to these graduates. Latterly, such has been the advance of ideas, 
that instead of compelling the bachelors to go through this cere- 
mony, we now communicate this secret to them on their pledge of 
honor. Now, the secret is this : these young gentlemen who are just 
about to graduate have been spending some six years in studying 
classic lore — the literature, history, logic, and oratory of Greece and 
Rome. The secret is this: there never were any Greeks or Romans 
Qaughter] — ^not but there were places called Athens and Rome, and 
countries called Greece and Rome ; but the Greeks and Romans 
that we read of, and that all this great body of literature is about, 
never existed at all. This great body of literature, called Classic 
Literature, was a thing got up in the middle ages, by some of the 
monks of the Roman Catholic Church, just before the Reformation. 
The idea was this : that educated men had no bond of sympathy ; 
nothing to unite them ; no bond of scholarship ; no general medi- 
um of communication ; no learned language peculiar to them as 
educate^ men — so they concluded that they would invent such 
languages, and that they would translate back into them all the 
knowledge they possessed — everything in sciedce ; everything in 
poeky ; all the traditions they had from the Arabs, and that came 
to them from Lidia ; and they would call those Classics — Classic 
Literature — ^and they did it. [Laughter.] But it was done in a 
very bungling sort of a manner. Now, when George Psalmanazar 
came to London, a hundred years ago, he published a book in which 
he claimed to be a native of the Island of Formosa, in which he 
gave a pretended account of the civil and natural history of that 
island. He published, also, a dictionary of the language of the 
people of Formosa, and a grammar, and some other books in their 
language. Well, it was all done by one man, and it was all correct 
and consistent, and it was never detected from any internal evi- 
dence it contained ;* and it never would have been known that it 
was not a genuine language of the people of Formosa, if it had not 
been discovered that he had never been in Formosa, and that he 
had been living in Europe all the time he pretended to have been 
in Formosa. But when the monks undertook to do their work of 
inventing two new languages, they had to divide their labor, and 
so, inevitably, there were a great many inconsistencies in their work. 
I remember when I was a boy, and had just graduated, the Presi- 
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dent of the coDege lent me one of his books, which contained a 
secret history of the matter, which gave a most amusing account 
of the troubles of the poor monks when they met to compare their 
work, and found it so foil of inconsistencies, and so much like an 
irreconcilable jumble. " The second declension ends in us, mascu- 
line," said one ; " but I have done all my work on the understand- 
ing that it ended in wm," said another : so, to reconcile these two, 
it was agreed that the second declension should have two forms — 
Its, masculine, and um, neuter. " But," said a third worker, " I 
have got a declension ending in its both masculine and feminine, 
and in m, neuter ; and I can't possibly make it conform to your 
second declension." So it was agreed that that declension should 
stand as the fourth declension of Latin nouns. 

That reminds me of a little story of an incident which happened 
to myself. A gentleman, who was an educated man, was -reading 
a newspaper, and he says to me : " How curious it is that people, 
and many of them educated, will neglect their Latin Grammar. 
"Why," says he, ^'omnibus, you know, is the name of a usefol 
vehicle they have in cities ; but instead of using the word omnibi 
for the plural of omnibus, they have written omnibuses." " Oh," 
says I, " you forget that omnibus is a noun of the fourth declension, 
and that the plural also ends in wa." " Well," said he, *' that is a 
fact ; I had forgotten that." 

And so these monks, when they made up this language, had to 
reconcile their differences by making these different declensions ; 
and when they had anything they couldn't decline, or which didn't 
come within any of the " exceptions," they would put it into the 
third declension — ^which thus became a sort of hotch-pot of all their 
troubles in the declension of Latin nouns ; and put of this same fact, 
that so many men were engaged in the work, came so many other 
troublesome inconsistencies, which never would be reconciled, but 
which were patched up after an empirical fashion, by the invention 
of the theory of irregular verbs, of defective verbs, of indeclinable 
nouns, of nouns of two forms of declension, and ttie like ingenious 
expedients. 

Sometimes, even these monks got the two languages mixed. I 
remember now a very striking instance of this. You all know that 
Horace says — at least I suppose you all know it — ^but Myou do not, 
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I assure you /do, for I looked it up this morning Qaughter] ; and 
after this assurance, I can truly say, you all know that Horace says 
of a certain Daunits : " agrestium regnavit populorum.^^ Now, 
when this book, called Horace, was produced by the monk who had 
translated into it all the wit and worldly philosophy that the world 
then contained, one of his fellow-monks said to him : " How do you 
govern popuhrum ? " " By regnavit^ of course ; that governs the 
genitive," was the answer. "It does in Greek, but it don't in 
Latin," was the reply. But it was agreed to let it stand. It was 
considered such a capital joke to make it appear on the face of his 
works that the jt?aewcfo-Horace understood Greek so well that he 
sometimes, either imconsciously or by aflFectation, used its forms ! 

I hear a gentleman say, " How about the New Testament in 
Greek ?" Why the New Testament was not written in Greek. It 
was orginally written in Hebrew, and I will show it. Matthew was 
a poor man, and Peter, he was an ignorant fisherman — ^they were 
nothing but fishermen. And John, and James, and Paul, they 
were all poor men, and all were Hebrews. Do you suppose that, 
being Hebrews, they would undertake to write the Gospel in 
Greek ? Then there is another thing : The Greek Testament, as 
we have got it, abounds in expressions that are not Greek ; that is, 
not consistent with other Greek, and these they call Hebraisms. 
Of course, they are Hebraisms, because the Testament was trans- 
lated out of Hebrew. [Laughter.] But there is something more 
convincing than that. Pliny tells a story about a young man, of 
the ancient City of Philadelphia, who went out hunting and got 
lost in the forest. And there came on a storm, and he crept into 
a cave and went to sleep. When he awoke a lion came in, and 
he found that he was in a lion's den. The lion was holding up one 
of its paws, which appeared to be swollen. This young man, see- 
ing that something was the matter, examined the paw, and found 
that there was a thorn in it. He took out the thorn, and tore oflF 
a piece of his tunic and bound up the wound. Afterwards he 
undertook to leave, but the lion would not let him go, but kept him 
there several days. Finally, after the wound in the lion's foot had 
healed, the lion got up and looked at the man as though he should 
follow him, and started out. The young man followed until he 
reached the edge of the forest, and then, looking oflF, he saw the City 
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of Phfladelphia in the distance. This shows a great deal of kindness 
and generosity on the part of the lion, more than we should ordi- 
narily expect to see. But Pliny says, " This story is true. I know 
it is true, for I have been to the City of Philadelphia, and I there 
saw a picture commemorating the circumstance." Now I know 
that the New Testament was translated out of the Hebrew, because 
I have seen the Hebrew Testament, and if any of you doubt it you 
can go to the Odd Fellows' Library, in San Francisco, and see it 
too ; and if that is not conclusive, I have no other evidence to oflFer. 
Sut after all, these monks did us a great deal of good. It is 
true that the sciences derive their nomenclature and their technol- 
ogy from the learned languages. It is true that we are indebted 
to them for great benefits. It is true that for a long time the Latin 
language was the universal polite language of the world. It was 
the language of science, the language of literature, the lan^age of 
medicine, the language of the law, the language of theology. It 
embalmed all that was most precious in all the literature of the 
world. It is the bond of union between the educated men of the 
world. It is the link, the tie, the mystery of the social Free Ma- 
sonry that binds us together as a band of brothers. And with 
the permission of these gentlemen, the Alumni, the graduates, and 
ladies, the gentlemen of the Faculty of this College will go on and 
teach these languages as heretofore. [Applause.] 

The President. — ^I am looking, in the expectation that there 
is a lance to be broken in reply to that. Prof. Kellogg is here 
somewhere, and various other professors. Where is Prof Durant ? 
Such a challenge as that certainly is not to go unheeded. [Calls 
for Prof. Durant, who was not then present, and Prof. Kellogg.] 

Prof. Kellogg. — Mr. President : I was too completely stunned 
by the first part of the speech of Mr. Dwindle to have any thoughts 
left, and am only now enabled to rise because of the kind per- 
mission given at its close. I had prepared some remarks with a 
good deal of care, and a large expenditure of time ; but, not trust- 
ing myself to extempore speaking, I have had them struck ofi" and 
placed before you. [Referring to the Catalogue of Graduates.] 
I hope y6u will aU take a kindly interest in the revision of my little 
speech, and help me make it still more worthy of publication. 
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The President. — It is very certain that Prof. Kellogg got out 
of that very nicely. But if it is not to be taken as a cognovit, an 
admission of all that Mr. Dwinelle has said, then I can not tell what 
it means. 

The Colleges op the East and the College of California. — If any one has 
aught to say why these should not be joined together in bands of holy friendship 
and perpetual love, let him now speak or else forever after hold his peace I 

The EpCv. Mr. Benton will respond to that sentiment : 

Rev. J. A. Benton, of San Francisco. — Mr. President, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen : It is told that a Hibernian, a strong Catholic, no 
doubt, had purchased a cow of a gentleman who was somewhat of 
a Protestant, and desiring to conform her to her new circumstances, 
he proceeded to sprinkle her with holy water. But, by mistake, he 
used aqua fortis. Witnessing the excitement and contortions of 
the animal, he exclaimed, " Howly mother of Moses, isn't the 
Protestant strong in her yet !" [Laughter.] So, sir, on occa- 
sions like this, when gentlemen have been freely using water that 
is somewhat strong — ^whether it is coffee, tea, or something else — 
I am led to exclaim, seeing their fervors and listening to their 
speeches, "But isn't the sophomore strong in them yet!" Well, 
sir, I am glad to see it ; for the sophomore is th^ period of efflores- 
cence, of aspiration and ambition — the period when every thing 
comes bursting out of a man that has any promise in him. Now 
to have that come freshly out of an elderly man •is a first-rate 
thing. And I tell you what it is, Alumni, gentlemen who have 
been educated, are the yoimgest people on the globe. It is the 
prerogative of learning, one of the beauties of science, one of the 
charms of philosophy, that it never grows old, never is stale, that 
we never become tired of it. It belongs to our nature as men, and 
it is the glory of our race that it has these elements of beauty and 
bliss that no time can dim, no incrustation of age can keep impris- 
oned, which bursts up, heaves up, like the lava in a volcano, and 
cannot be kept under. This is the promise of immortality. Knowlr 
edge, science, philosophy, these are everlasting fountains of joy. 
Joy never grows old, and is never distasteful. It has no monot- 
onies, no deadness in its nature. By it we enter into the treasures 
of truth, high thought, noble feeling, always simple, always young, 
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always beautiful, always glorious. Therefore, I say that this brief 
return of the sophomore period is not altogether an example of 
evil, but rather indicative of brightness and blessedness in store. 
[Cheers.] 

I was to speak, sir, about the sentiment — ^whether or not the 
bans should be forbidden. It sometimes comes to pass in the expe- 
rience of gentlemen of my calling, that they are obliged — with 
whatever satisfaction they may have — to marry December and 
May. If May consents, they have nothing more to say ; and now, 
sir, if this fair lady, on this coast, young though she may be, if she 
consents to the union, who shall forbid the bans ? We certainly 
cannot, who have watched her growth, and her progress, and who 
know the charms she has — ^whether perceived or not at the distance 
of those older colleges which we incarnate as bridegroom. We, 
who have cherished this fair daughter, certainly shall say libthing 
to hinder these bans. We shall not forbid them ; and, if they 
desire it across the continent, we will have them married by tele- 
graph. Therefore, since none forbid, by common consent we will 
consider them married. And, " What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder." [Cheers and laughter.] 

The President. — ^In this connection, and in response to this 
sentiment, I am reminded of a sentiment that was oflFered last year, 
and which was so good that those who then heard it will be glad to 
hear it again, and those who did not hear it will be doubly glad 
that it is repeated : 

" The Old Roger Williams College. — ^Toast it Brown,'''' 

The Rev. Mr. McAllister is bound by every tie to say a good 
word for Brown University. 

Rev. F. M. McAllister. — Mr, Chairman : I supposed, sir, 
my excuse of " not prepared " had been accepted, but I am to 
understand from this that you are really an Alumnus, and are versed 
in the tricks of collegiate life. I have frequently gone to my Pro- 
fessor, and said to him : " I am not feeling well, and would like to 
be excused ; " and if he made no reply, I went oflF, enjoying myself 
under the impression that I was free from duty for the day ; but 
when at recitation he suddenly called upon me to answer some 
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questions, what could I do but flunk, as the boys say, and take my 
seat again. Bemg called upon in this way to-day, I may be forced 
to follow my old practice when unprepared. But, sir, as I think of 
my college, and remember that I am invited to represent it on the 
Pacific Coast, I would be ashamed to have my Professors hear that 
I had failed to respond to a toast of this character. I regard, sir, 
the University which I represent as embodying principles which, 
perhaps, few others in the country have embodied. You have 
mentioned a name, Roger Williams, the man who introduced on 
this continent a toleration in religious subjects, which I trust may 
prevail everywhere, and in all time. [Applause.] 

It is this great principle, sir, which has influenced me in my 
whole ministry, although belonging to a church which is strongly 
conservative. I have been taught by one who imbibed the princi- 
ple through liis predecessors in office, direct from Roger Williams, 
and who was in favor of practically inculcating it upon all. When 
I think of the honored President of that college, sir, and the prin- 
ciples which he enforced upon his scholars, I am happy in being 
permitted to speak to this assembly. I am truly proud to represent 
him to-night. 

He had three great leading principles, which he always argued ; 
always maintained ; always established. They appeared to be sim- 
ply theories, at that time ; but no one could escape the force of his 
conclusions. They left an indelible impression, an abiding convic- 
tion. The first of these principles was that of Universal Freedom ; 
the second. Toleration in Religion ; and the third. Universal Peace. 
Although I have exercised my ministry — ^I am speaking, perhaps, 
egotistically — ^where slavery existed, I have always held to the prin- 
ciple of freedom. [Applause.] I have not, perhaps, as a minister 
of the gospel, expressed my opinion as to the means by which this 
evil should be eradicated ; but I am confident that in all my course 
I have consistently adhered, whether North or South, East or 
West, to the great principle of Universal Freedom. 

The second great principle inculcated by my President was 
Religious Toleration. This College, I understand, is established on 
this principle. The very fact that I am here to-night is a proof 
that toleration. Religious Toleration, is to be proclaimed as one of 
the Articles of Faith in this Institution. The fact that the Orator 
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of the day is taken from a denomination which, perhaps, has not 
sent ten students to this College, is an evidence that the Trustees 
intend, impartially, to adhere to this proclamation. 

One great truth has now been worked out — ^that of Universal 
Freedom. The second must follow, and that is, the union of all 
ranks of religionists under the Gospel Banner — that the believers 
of every creed under heaven shall one day be persuaded to recog- 
nize one Fold and one Shepherd. If, sir, you study the theological 
thought of the day, you will find that every clergyman, whatever 
his denomination or creed, is looking to this great result; and 
societies are formed to promote this ReUgious Union. How is it 
to be accomplished ? Not by the sacrifice of a single principle ; 
but by each man standing in his place, and declaring, definitely 
and scripturally, what he himself believes, and what he himself 
means ; and by striving to exercise that charity which is the chief 
of virtues, and the very bond of perfectness. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; the greatest of these is Charity — this is the power which 
will bring us together ; which has warmed our hearte to-night ; and 
which makes m feel that we are already, in a measure, of one Fold, 
and under one great Shepherd. 

Peace is the last principle of the three inculcated by President 
Wayland, whose works on Moral Science and Political Economy are 
world-wide, and whose precepts on these great themes are house- 
hold words. There is a chapter in his Moral Science, which is 
omitted by the Professor in the Academy at West Point, because 
it declares non-resistance to be the duty of man. It has been found 
necessary, in preparing men for the army, to expunge this chapter ; 
but I believe, by all you have expressed to-night, that each soldier 
of the United States is gladly looking forward to peace, a Universal 
Pea<;e; and I am convinced that our distinguished guest, who 
represents the Army of the United States, would willingly turn 
his sword into a plough-share, and his spear into a pruning-hook. 
[Cheers.] 

It is our bounden duty to speak for peace. I am aware, how- 
ever, that a reverend gentleman, who has preceded me, regards 
war as a good — bringing great and beneficial results. But he 
knows in his heart that it is but a dire necessity — a scourge of 
God ; and I suppose the Government intend history to record the 
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fact that it never would have drawn the sword unless it had been 
forced to this bloody arbitration. And frequently now, on receiving 
letters from my native State, relating the sufferings of the people, 
(my heart bleeds for their suffering), I am forced to look to the 
great truth — that high, recorded truth, — not with any spirit of 
tmfiiendliness, but with the deepest feeling of compassion for those 
who have appealed to this arbitrator — ^that " they who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword." My reverend brother, to whom 
I have alluded, would give me his hand to-night, and would confess 
that it is the dearest wish of his heart for us all to carry out the 
spirit of the angelic proclamation : " Peace on earth, and good 
will to men." 

The President of whom I have spoken to-night, Francis Way- 
land, has now retired from the faculty of the college. He is a man 
whom, as you all are aware, sickness has laid aside ; yet, still h^ is 
great in his sickness. These leading truths which I have enunci- 
ated, I heard him proclaim three years ago, in the presence of the 
(Jovemors of four States of our Union — Gov. Andrews, of Massa- 
chusetts; Gov. Washbume, of Maine; Gov. Sprague of Rhode 
Island, and Gov. Chase, of New Hampshire. I recall an incident 
which proves the greatness of the man — an incident which humbled 
me as I was speaking to him. After the Commencement Exercises, 
as is customary, we all called on the ex-President at his residence, 
to pay him our respects. I inquired after his health. He replied : 
" My son, I have been sick. My brain has been affected. I am 
not what I once was." Such a confession made me feel that I was 
in the presence of a man who had labored all of a lifetime, not 
merely to build up a literary name, and to prove to the world that 
he had a great mind, but he had labored to advocate the dictates of 
a great heart. It is the great heart of the world, which will carry 
out the noble principles of Freedom, Toleration, and Peace. God 
grant that they may be embodied in this Institution ; and if so, I 
am sure the educated youth of California will be sent forth on a 
mission which shall meet the sanction of Heaven, and shall bless 
and ennoble our fatherland. 

The President. — ^A subject of such general, universal interest 
as this should be responded to yet more generally. Prof. Williams, 
of St. Ignatius' College, is here. May we not hear from him ? 
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Prof. Williams asked to be excused on account of ill-health. 

The President. — The College of California has not yet been 
heard from, and the Vice-President is on my left. 

The Vice-President. — You may be sure, Mr. President, that 
I shall respond on this occasion, confessing to begin with that I am 
glad enough to have the opportunity. We are pleased to welcome 
you all, friends of leammg, to this our second festival. We are 
thankful that we can open our doors and invite you to come in and 
sit down at this social reunion. Welcome now! welcome always! 

You have taken occasion, sir, to remind us of our relation to 
the colleges at the East. Others have spoken generously upon the 
same theme. We hope, I will say in behalf of this College, we 
hope, in due time, to prove ourselves worthy, in some^ measure, to 
be mentioned along with them. 

We remember those venerable seats of learning with sincere 
respect and affection. We see the noble work they have done. 
We honor them for it. And we seek to repeat it here on these 
shores, and if possible to improve upon it. We are away by our- 
selves, and we hope it will be made to appear by and by that those 
who are bom and grow up here are not behind those who receive 
their culture in the very best colleges of the country. 

And we are encouraged to hope this all the more confidently, 
when we see so many educated men encouraging us by their presence 
and their cheer. We are reminded by this that the college spirit 
is alive in the country. We know that liberal learning has friends. 
We are animated when we see that the hurry and dissipation of this 
California business-life has not effaced the old love of letters. And 
be assured, Mr. President, and gentlemen, this annual reunion is 
kindling it into new life. 

And now, since you are here, let me talk a little with you in 
confidence. The cause of sound learning has strong claims on you. 
You know its value. You understand its importance; and you 
are its natural advocates and supporters. 

Take this Institution, for example. It can prosper only as it 
secures your confidence, your esteem, and your help. It needs to 
depend on you as its friends and advocates throughout the country. 
When the long weeks and months of term-time go by, and we are 
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working on our up-hill way, it seems often as if it would be refreshing 
indeed if we could meet you, assembled together as now, and let 
the greatness of our undertaking plead with you for your earnest 
cooperation. 

There needs to be created a public sentiment in favor of learn- 
ing. It should be so held up before the youth as to be attractive. 
It should be held in such esteem that the boys will be inspired with 
the proper ambition to devote themselves to study. If the college 
is honored by the educated men of tiie State, it will attract the 
attention of our young men, and awaken them to the noble resolu- 
tion to accompUsh themselves in learning. They will begin to fit 
for college. We shall hear of them here and there, aiming toward 
the acquisition of a liberal education. There will be a demand for 
instruction in our high schools and academies to prepare young 
men to enter college. And this influence is precisely what needs 
to be seen just now in this State. 

There are comparatively few as yet in whom the college spirit 
is awakened. The high motive of self-culture is not inspiring many 
minds. The boys need to be talked to about this. They need to 
have it pointed out to them, that there is a standard of mental 
attainment and culture which they can reach only as they begin 
early, and persevere through a prolonged course of thorough study. 
They need to be waked up to the noble purpose to reach tiiis 
standard, and by no means to lose the opportunity of their youth. 
If the boys hear you talking in this way in their schools, at their 
examinations, and wherever you can get their ear upon this subject, 
the brightest of them, the best scholars, will be stirred up by it, and 
it wont be long before you'll hear from them. They'll be inquiring 
of you about their getting ready to go to college ! I don't say any 
thing now about your persuading people to give money to endow the 
College. I don't put that first. We'll talk about that by and by. 
But now wake up the bright-eyed, quick-thinking California boys to 
the ambition to prepare for college, and come and ask admission. 
Let them throng our doors and fill our lecture-rooms, and trust to 
me for it, the money will be forthcoming ! Endowments will not be 
long in coming in when the boys are here, demanding the privileges 
of their birthright as American youth. If they ask bread they shall 
not be turned away with a stone. 
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Well, it is good to live in these years of revived patriotism, 
when the spirit of glorious liberty is so in the ascendant ! And 
is it not somewhat remarkable that the spirit of learning triumphs 
also ? While our noble young students have laid aside their books 
and gone out from their college classes, buckling on their armor, 
and given up their lives for their country, our men of wealth have 
been pouring out their treasures in gifts to the colleges with an 
unheard-of liberality. They come with their tens, their scores, 
their hundreds of thousands of dollars, and even their half millions. 

When before was such a year ever known as the past for gifts to 
the colleges ? Nor is it beyond what is reasonable. The object is 
worthy of all this munificence, and more. The country begins to 
appreciate these institutions, and our wealthy, noble-hearted citizens 
are furnishing them with the means to do some justice to their 
great undertaking. In due time, California will not be behind in 
this evidence of her esteem for leammg and the noblest elements 
of a Christian civilization. Nor ought we to wait long for these 
endowments and this maturing of our institutions of liberal learn- 
ing. Let us have them while we live. Let us see them grow 
under our own hand. Let us see the youth showing what they 
can make of themselves by means of them. We may just as well 
do this as to let these institutions get on only at a snail's pace, 
a reproach to our spirit of enterprise, and an exhibition of narrow- 
mindedness on our part, before the rising generation and before the 
country. 

Mr. President, an awakened interest and a united eflfort on the 
part of educated men creating and cultivatij^g a right pubUc senti- 
ment through the State touching this matter, will build the College 
and mature it for its great work in our own time ! It will bring in 
the youth from all quarters to seek its advantages, and enrich the 
State in the noblest form of manhood ! So learning pleads with 
her own children for their help in rearing her institutions in this 
new and thriving country. 

But I must stop talking. Only let me say again, this Institu- 
tion is glad to be surrounded by this circle of friends. It will feel 
the good influence of this gathering during all the year which now 
commences, and it will hope to see you again, and many more with 
you, when the year shall be completed. 
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And may we not ask your attendance upon our Commencement 
Exercises also. I need not tell you how important and valuable is 
the presence of educated men in force on these occasions. It 
lends a healthful stimulus to the whole Institution. But I wont 
detain you longer when there are so many present whom we desire 
to hear without fail. 

The President. — 

The Pioneers op California. — ^Though they had "gold in their eye," they had 
education in their hearts ; while seeking the one, they have constantly proved their 
love for the other. 

Joseph W. "V^inans, Esq., will respond. 

Mr. WiNANS.— Amid the swelling and accumulating tides of 
population now gathered upon this coast, amid the universal spread 
of art and science, amid tiie brilliance of this scene of literary 
splendor, amid the constant progress and improvement of this 
thriving State, there is a band of scarred and war-worn veterans 
whose ranks are continually growing thinner by dispersion and by 
death. They are the Pioneers of California. Thirty years ago a 
bold and adventurous spirit came a wanderer to these shores. He 
penetrated far into their inmost wilds, where the bear and the 
panther roamed through the arches of the forest, and the red man 
dwelt an undisputed monarch of the scene. There he established 
a settlement. He was then in the prime of his existence and in 
the fullness of his strength. That man, now venerable for his 
years, and far in the decline of life, will be known while history 
retains upon its record the name of John A. Sutter. He and 
those who wrought with him were the founders of a mighty empire, 
the grandeur of which can only be conceived by the imagination, 
and the splendor whereof will radiate in broader and still broader 
efiulgence through the coming and the glorious future. He went 
into the midst of that primeval wilderness upon his grand eventful 
mission. He dipped his hands into the waters of the Sacramento, 
and found that, like the fabled Pactolus of old, its sands were 
bright with gold. So soon as this wonderful discovery was made, 
an exodus commenced among the nations of the earth towards 
these shores. Standing in the van of these civic crusaders, behold 
the Pioneers of Califomia. They traveled the trackless wastes of 
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ocean for thousands of miles, upon a new and strange adventure. 
They passed in multitudes over the broad pathways of the sterile 
plains. They came here, a resolute and daring band, from every 
State, from every clime, seeking a new field for enterprise and 
action — turning away from friends and kindred, and all the heart 
holds dear — abjuring forever all their earlier ties, and habits, and 
associations — to lay the foundations of an empire upon this Western 
shore that should become the greatest and the proudest which the 
world had ever seen. To them much is due from those who since 
possess the land, from those who are present here to-day. They 
were the artificers of our destinies, our fortunes, and all we now 
enjoy. They came hither, after passing through unexampled toil, 
and danger, and privation, to clear the way for those who should 
succeed them. 

You said, Mr. President, that they had gold in their eye. 
Many of them, alas ! have it there now — but there alone. They 
have toiled and suffered, undergone all the vicissitudes of life, 
endured its heaviest trials, and yet little remains to them but the 
coi;itemplation of the grandeur of that achievement in which they 
had the boldness and the vigor to engage. 

You said, Mr. President, that they have education in their 
hearts. Yes, sir ; theirs is the rich and varied learning of expe- 
rience — they read not merely from books, but from the human heart. 
Men were the subjects of their training, and human nature was 
their theme. They have ^ven us an amount of rich, diversified 
experience, such as has been rarely realized in human annals. 
They stand among us now, a small and separated band, feeble, it 
is true, in numbers, and growing ever feebler, but giants in their 
energy and strength. They have given a Field to the bench ; a 
Sherman to the army ; aye, and a Sheridan, too — that lurid cloud 
of war that has so often burst upon the battle-field, scattering death 
and desolation in his path. They have wrought out great events 
for you and all mankind ; and they should live, as they will live, 
in the gratitude of the future ; — they should live, as they do live, 
in the hearts of those now present, and the present generation. 
For what they have done, and what they have undertaken, they 
deserve to have their names and the record of their deeds trans- 
mitted, as an imperishable legacy, to all posterity. 
F 
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The President. — The next sentiment is — 

The Gospel of Peace. — Its ministers have given the highest proof of their 
piety and patriotism, by working, praying, and, when necessary, fighting, for the 
peace they love so welL 

[Applause.] 
• The Rev. Mr. Beckwith will respond to that. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Beckwith. — ^Mr. Chairman, I rise only to protest against 
this, unless it is a military necessity, and we have learned not to pro- 
test against military necessities in these days. Just as I was sitting 
down to this table, some aid of yours comes thrusting between me 
and my dinner a toast. Now, I want you to understand that that 
kind of toast don't go well with strawberries. It took away my 
appetite more suddenly than a certain dispatch from one R. E. Lee 
destroyed tiie appetite of certain parties in Richmond one Simday 
morning not long ago. I must protest that it is not fair ; and I 
don't thank you, as you have been so often thanked this evening 
by others, for calling upon your humble servant to respond to this 
toast ; and I am also sure that tiie audience will not thank you for 
putting upon me this burden. Still I will say, that if there is one 
part of the community that has occasion to be thankful for the 
events of the last four years, it is ministers of the gospel of peace. 
They have disenthralled the pulpit. You all remember very well 
that there were times, and they are not far gone, when we could 
not say what we wanted to say in our own pulpits, and to our own 
people ; but, thank God, that day is past. There is no talk now 
about " preaching politics," except it be to condemn iiiose who do 
not preach it. So I say we have reason to be thankful for what 
the last four years have done for the pulpit of this gospel of peace 
which we preach. 

You have done us the honor to say of us in that toast, that 
we work for the right, pray for the right, and, if need be, fight 
for the right. I remember that this is the gospel of peace ; and 
yet I remember the blessed words of Him who said : " I come not 
to send peace, but a sword." And those are beautiful words which 
have been repeated in our hearing this evening ; which we all love 
to say over, " Peace on earth, and good will to men ; " but I like the 
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old Latin translation better, " Peace on earth toward good-willing 
men." You say that we have been willing, if necessary, to fight : 
well, Mr. Chairman, we should have been recreant to the simplest 
calls of duty if we had not. You cannot forget how the old Puritan 
ministers — how our forefathers of Revolutionary memory in the 
gospel, took their swords and their muskets, and fought side by 
side with their people, the honest yeomanry of the land, and gave 
to us the heritage of freedom, and the privilege to worship God 
according to the dictates of our own consciences. We ought, there- 
fore, to have been willing, so far as God gave us the power, to do 
all this. Then, there is another reason why we have been willing to 
do all this — the ministers of the country are human, you remember, 
and they got their spirit up as the rest of the community did. I 
imagine that they felt something like the old Islander who was 
drafted into a re^ment, and brought upon the battle-field. As the 
conflict opened, he was noticed to be gaping around unconcernedly, 
with his musket on his shoulder. Presently his officer came along 
and asked him why he didn't blaze away — why he didn't load 
and fire at the enemy. " Why should I fire at them ? " says he ; 
" what harm have they done to me ? " But presently, as he 
stood there, his companion fell dead — then another, and another. 
" Faith," says he, " I believe those fellows are firing bullets ! " 
" Of course, they are," said the officer ; " and if you don't begin 
to fire back they will have you in a minute." Thereupon he girded 
himself for the conflict, and fought like a tiger all through the 
conflict. So we got our spirit up. When we found that these 
foes of ours, that we had no idea were going to fight us, really 
meant to fight, we girded ourselves for the fight, and did the best 
we could ; and if we had not done it, we should not have been true 
to ourselves. 

There is another reason — ^we could not help it. It was with 
us, as it was with that old Methodist clergyman, who converted a 
certain blacksmith. The blacksmith was a cui*sing and wicked old 
man, who hated Methodists and Methodism, who swore that the next 
time a Methodist minister came by his shop, he would give him 
a thrashing. His shop stood in a narrow place, where any per- 
son who went along that way would have to pass it. Well, this 
old minister, in traveling from one part of his circuit to another, 
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had to pass that way. He had heard of the threat of the black- 
smith, but he kept right on his way. When he reached the shop, 
lo, and behold, out came Mr. Blacksmith, intent on keeping his 
word, and said to the minister : " I promised to give you a thrash- 
ing if ever you came by my shop, and now I am going to keep my 
word.'' " Very well; but let's have it all fair," said the minister. 
And he got off his horse, took off his coat, and threw it on the 
ground, saying, as he did so, " Now, you lie there, Mr. Minister, 
until the conflict is over." Then the good old Methodist squared 
himself for the fight, and very shortly Mr. Blacksmith went down. 
Then the minister began to belabor him, and the blacksmith very 
soon began to beg to be let up. " No," said the minister ; " you 
must pray first ! " and he began to say over the Lord's Prayer to 
him, and with every word came a blow. " Now say it : Our," then 
came a blow, " Father," then another blow ; and so on, through. 
After he had finished the prayer, in this mapner, the minister said : 
" Now, you must promise me, that henceforth yoii will be a Chris- 
tian." At first, the blacksmith demurred to this ; but after a few 
more blows he consented, and made the promise ; and ever after 
was a good Christian man — converted under that kind of preaching. 
Now, we have converted the people of the South in the same way, 
and I believe we have done it just as effectually ; for I believe you 
will find them now the most genuine converts to freedom in the 
whole land. 

Then, again, there is another reason why the preachers of the 
gospel of peace should have done as they have : How could they 
help it, when they were going around ministering to the mourning, 
and the afflicted, and the bereaved ; and seeing their tears, and 
listening to the stories of their sorrows, having their sympathies 
called out — how could they help doing their part in the work ? It 
was sympathy that drew us in. We could not shrink from it. We 
should have been ashamed to stand up before our brethren, if we 
had not done our part. 

But there is yet another reason why we have had somethuig to 
do in the great conflict : that is, that there were such great, noble 
principles iavolved in it. We had to take part in it, because if we 
did not, the community would leave us behind. They were getting 
the start of us. They were really taking the very texts out of our 
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Bibles ; and if the ministers had not awoke to the work, they would 
have been behind the people. These great principles had got hold 
of the people in advance, and we had to follow them. 

Then again there was something greater than liberty or human- 
ity in all this. God is in it. " Not for your sakes do I this, but 
for my sake." God is in it. As we have been told to-night that 
there are new things constantly being revealed in physical science — 
that it is just in its infancy ; so in this moral science, we are just 
in our alphabet, and God has thin^ to reveal to us in moral 
science higher than any thing we know. And now, my friends, 
because God is in these things, and the nation recognizes that he is, 
we have written it upon the nation's capitol : " It is the Lord's 
doings, and it is marvelous in our eyes." Now because we recog- 
nize this, in closing our brief and desultory remarks, in the place of 
the ordinary cheers, which accompany the completion of a little 
speech of this kind, I want to ask this assembly to unite with me 
in singing those words which have been so often sung during this 
conflict : " Praise God from whom all blessings flow," etc. [The 
audience rose and joined in the singing.] 

The President. — The Rev. Mr. Moore is here. We ought to 
hear from him. 

A Voice. — [Mr. Moore not being present to respond.] No 
More. 

[CaUs for Mr. Brodt.] 

Rev. Mr. Brodt. — ^We have here a Captain, who is also a Cler- 
gyman — Capt. Bissell. 

The President. — It is very evident that in calling up one we 
have Brodt out two. 

Mr. Brodt.— I think Captain Bissell should give us a few 
words on this text. Though I have practiced a little in preaching 
upon it, I feel that the sort of preaching that has been developed 
in the last four years, has brought out that gospel in a new phase, 
that could not be found in the old dispensation, a phase that came 
home to my heart and harmonized to a certain extent those natural 
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feelings which I believe enter into the groundwork of that gospel, 
which was organized not to exterminate any of those feeUngs, but 
to direct them. But while the ministers of this coast have not had 
an opportunity to show forth their patriotism in so practical a way 
as our brethren on the other side, and I feel that one who has 
already aided the practical carrying out of the great principles 
involved, certainly ought to be able to say something to-night that 
would stir our own hearts, and make us feel more satisfied with our 
nation, which has been so far hindered from its full completion, 
therefore, I would call on Capt. Bissell. He has been a Captain, 
one who fought in the army, as well as a preacher of the gospel. 

Capt. Bissell. — ^I have my own theory with regard to the war, 
and it does not differ very much, I presume, from the theory of 
those who have spoken before me. I have been wont to think that, 
as we are in a mixed state in this world, we have often to choose 
between evils ; and it is our duty, in that case, to choose the lesser 
evil. When this war broke out, it seemed to me that it was 
the duty of the North to fight, because the South had taken the 
sword, and would overrun the North — would put it down, and break 
up the Union. And war would be a less evil than that. This 
Union would be worth, if it could be preserved, all that it would 
cost. Therefore I advocated war. When the war commenced, 
being located in a town which was somewhat sparsely settled, and 
the young men not being forthcoming to enter the army, and not 
being willing that there should be a draft, I set myself to work, 
and the number allotted to that town was secured. We went off 
with Gen. Banks, and were in the campaign in which Port Hudson 
was captured. I am always glad, I have been glad ever since the 
day I started, that I went into the army — glad, as a minister of 
Christ, that I have had that valuable experience. I learned more 
in the army about myself, about human nature, about God, and 
, about the country, than I ever learned any where eke. I learned 
more then how to preach than I ever learned in a theological 
seminary. And I have seen a Christianity in the army such as I 
never saw developed any where else, under any circumstances. 
Let me give you an incident that came under my own observation, 
illustrating this point. After the battle of the fourteenth of June — 
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the assault on Port Hudson — ^in which we were driven off, many of 
our wounded and dead lay on the field from Sunday morning until 
Thursday. The second day I was lying under a log, in the advance, 
holding, as officer of the picket-guard, a part of the ground we 
had taken. About nine or ten o'clock in the morning, perhaps a 
little earlier than that, we began to hear cries all over the field for 
water. Here and ^here were wounded soldiers lying within a few 
rods of us, but we could not get nearer to them, oi\ account of the 
fire that was constantly kept up by the enemy. It was awful to 
hear those cries, I assure you ; but we were not in circumstances 
to ^ve them any reUef. One wounded man lay perhaps within six 
rods of me, and he was continually calling upon his captain, and 
upon members of his company, to give him water, or to come and 
kiU him. While he was lying there crying in that manner, and I 
was lying under that log, the bullets striking on both sides of it, I 
heard a voice call : " Halloo, you man that are crying for water !" 
The poor fellow did not at first hear, and kept up his cries. Soon 
there came the shout, " Halloo ! " again. Then the man stopped 
crying, and the person shouted, " I have brought water for you ; 
look out for this canteen !" Then I heard the canteen fall ; heard 
the water splash, as it struck the ground ; and then another, and 
another canteen followed. And that water stopped the distressed 
cries, and may be saved the life of that wounded man. The man 
who brought it had crept upon the field at the greatest danger to 
his life, was not a soldier, was an agent of the Christian Commission ; 
and had, at the greatest peril to himself, crept up as nearly as he 
could to the man who was dying with thirst, and had thrown him 
this water. [Applause.] Now it seems to me, my friends, that 
that is the highest style of Christianity, that this war has developed 
that style of Christianity, and the more we have of it the better. 

When you called upon me to make a speech, I bethought me of 
a classmate of mine, of whom you will allow me to speak. He 
was a very remarkable man in some respects. He was called "the 
man with the stick;" and it happened in this wise. When he 
came to college he brought with him, in his pocket, a stick, about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and six inches long, whittled 
round, and blackened by handUng. This stick he always carried 
with him. And when he appeared before the reverend professors 
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for examination to enter college, and found himself stumbling 
amongst the Greek roots, he pulled out his stick and began to shake 
it, and, strange to say, his confidence and his Greek came back to 
him at the same time. He kept that stick through the college 
course. If he lost it, he was sick. In the recitation-room it 
helped Imn out of many a tight place ; in the debating-club it 
helped him to many a good speech ; and I have no doubt he took 
it to the dinner-table, to help him to digest the tough beef of the 
" commons." How he came by that stick — whether he was bom 
with it, or it came to him afterwards, like the habit of sucking the 
thumbs, I can't tell ; but certain it is, that it was a necessity of its 
owner's existence ; and it is a wonderful phenomenon to which I 
call your attention. [Laughter.] This story has a moral. I have 
often wished that I possessed some such magic talisman to help me 
out of difficulties. I have felt my need of it in the midst of knotty 
theological questions, when I have met impracticable men whom I 
did not know how to dispose of. But never, never, gentlemen, did 
I feel my need of that stick more than when called upon to make 
a speech on this occasion. 

The President. — If our friend had made his waists known, 
we would have contrived to send him something with a stick in it, 
[Great laughter.] 

I don't know that this subject of the clergy is exhausted yet. 
I notice another long-faced doctor here — I don't know whether he 
is a minister or not. Perhaps he will favor us with something. 

Dr. Henry Gibbons. — Am I the individual you refer to ? 

The President. — ^The very man— -nobody else. 

Dr. Gibbons. — Beloved Brethren and Sisters : It is nothing 
new to me to be taken for a clergyman. From my youth up there 
has been something sanctimonious in my appearance that has led 
me to be considered very spiritual [laughter] ; and scores of times 
I have been called upon to christen young children. [Shouts of 
laughter.] I always, however, regarded that as a sort of oblique 
reflection upon my physic. [Renewed laughter.] And on several 
occasions, many years ago, when I was quite a youth, I was called 
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upon to many people. It strikes me I did marry a woman once. 
[Great applause and laughter.] 

I was very much struck this evening by a text suggested by one 
of the gentlemen who spoke in the early part of the evening. If I 
were going to preach a sermon — I am not though, because the 
lateness of the hour admonishes me to be brief — ^if I were going to 
preach a sermon, I would take for a text that suggested by the 
first gentleman, I think, who occupied the floor, in referring to the 
prayer of the negro, about the difierences between people as the 
source of blessing. Now, I think that that subject has not been 
quite sufficiently developed. [Cheers and laughter.] The truth 
is, that the enjoyment that we derive from association with each 
other, depends very much upon those differences. Was there ever 
in California a more heterogeneous mass of people than are here 
assembled to-night? You can scarcely find two men who have 
just the same ideas — no two men who think alike — simply because 
they are thinking people. Men who think at all, don't think like 
anybody else. It is the unthinking people, if you can pardon the 
solecism, who think alike. There is a very important lesson to be 
derived in studying the advantage that grows out of different or 
opposite habits, inclinations, propensities, etc. An illustration of 
this point occurs in an important old book that I used to read when 
a boy — the authorship of which is imputed to a certain Mother 
Goose. Referring to an individual of the Sprat family — John or 
Jack Sprat and his wife — ^it is said that 

" Jack Sprat 
Would cat no fat, 

His wife would eai no lean ; • 

So, Hwixt them both. 
They cleared the cloth, • 

And licked the platter clean." 

I always regarded that as a very deep illustration of human 
nature. Now, if that couple had had the same appetite, they would 
have had a quarrel over the meat, or else one part of it would have 
been wasted. If they had agreed not to quarrel about it, either 
the fat or the lean would have been lost. And so it is, my friends, 
throughout all the intercourse of society. On these principles, I 
was not displeased to-day with the heresies uttered by the reverend 
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gentleman who made the address ; nor by the more numerous here- 
sies of the young gentleman who read the poem — which was one of 
the most beautiful productions that I ever Ustened to. [Applause.] 
Now, there were a good many things said by both of those gentle- 
men that I do not assent to ; but at the same time I Uked them. 
I have a sort of relish for heresies. 

A Voice. — There is no doubt about that. [Great applause 
and laughter.] 

Dr. Gibbons. — That's so, if you allow the definition some lati- 
tude, and apply it to everything that I don't believe in myself. 
There is a certain spiciness about a man's sermon or speech, or 
what not, — a certain spiciness that makes it agreeable, when there 
is something in it that you don't believe. It is like the solid spice 
in pickled oysters. You get it into your mouth, and just press it 
softly between your teeth and get the flavor of it, and then you 
spit it out — ^I mean the spice, and not the oyster. [Laughter.] 
Just so it is with these heresies that you sometimes hear in a good 
discourse or good poem. You need not swallow them. They give 
a flavor to the oyster of truth ; and after getting the flavor, you 
can just spit them out. It is too much to swallow all of them. 

There is something in the American mind that is very practical, 
and it is well that there are those who will advocate the practical 
to the exclusion of everything else, while others defend the theoreti- 
cal. It is very well that there should be representatives of all 
classes of opinions. It brightens life, it infuses vigor into society, 
and gives enjoyment when you meet together. The great art of 
social enjoyment is being developed, and has been developed in late 
days^ through the toleration manifested by men for opposing senti- 
ments. A few centuries ago, such a convocation as this would by 
this time have been in a grand quarrel about their diflerences of 
opinion ; and we should hardly have got out of this room without 
some physical interference with our comfort, some of us. But now 
all these very diversities becoilie sources of enjoyment and happi- 
ness. There is great multiplicity of powers, faculties, sensibilities ; 
and the greater the number you bring into harmonious play, the 
greater amount of happiness you will enjoy. It is well, therefore, 
that all opinions should be represented. 
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I was very much pleased at an incident I read in a newspaper 
the other day. In a certsdn school district down East, a school- 
master just installed found the boys rather uproarious, and imder- 
took to quell them by strategy. Mounting the platform and taking 
a position for them to imitate, he cried out, " Boys, I think we can 
get along with less noise. Suppose we try." The boys quieted 
down very much, but there was still some noise. " Very good, so 
far," said he. " I think we can do even better than that. Let 
us see if we can't get so still as to hear a pin drop !" Then the 
room became perfectly quiet, and when it had so continued a while, 
some little fellow in the back part of the room who did not appre- 
ciate abstractions nor poetry, — some little Newton or Franklin 
who was bent on carrying out the experiment,^-shouts : " Now let 
her drop !" [Laughter .^] 

But I must not prolong this course of remark. There is a wide 
field in the subject for instructive elaboration, and I really believe 
I could preach a sermon an hour long on the advantages of difiFer- 
ences and opposition, of negatives and positives in life. Look at 
the developments of chemistry, as just now detailed by Professor 
Ja<5kson. See the heterogeneous elements of matter, each having 
its distinct properties — ^its own polarities, its attractions and repul- 
sions. All the beauties and changes of nature grow out of these 
diversified relations. We have similar difibrences in our own natures, 
from which may flow, if we choose, a fountain of happiness. 

Before taking my seat, let me refer to a marvelous change that 
has taken place in our feelings since we met here one year ago. 
We had then a glorious little company, — ^not so large as this, it is 
true, — a rich feast of intellect, and plenty to eat and drink. We 
had a high old time generally, if you can have a high time on tea, 
and coffee, and cold water. There was nothing on our table, and 
there is nothing now, to interfere with the mens sana in corpore 
sano^ without which there can be no true and rational enjoyment. 
We have practised the true philosophy of life, to sacrifice neither 
the present for the future, nor the future for the present, but to 
enjoy the present in such manner as to secure the enjoyment of the 
future. But happy as we were a year ago, a cloud hung upon our ' 
hearts. The land was overshadowed with gloom, and the future 
was veiled in darkness. Men of faith, however, saw in the dark 
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future a ray of light reflected from the past — ^they saw the hand of 
a wise Providence shaping the nation's destiny, and they believed 
that a way would be opened for deliverance and salvation. But 
then we did not know that we had a country — we felt no security. 
Now we know it — ^now we feel it. [Applause.] And we feel 
more — we feel not only that we have a home and a country, but 
one to be proud of — the most glorious country the sun shines on. 
And oh, how our feelings must have changed, not only as to our- 
selves, but in regard to posterity— our children and our childrens' 
children — ^for after all, it is for them that we live and labor. How 
should we fathers, parents, — ^how should we have gone down to the 
grave with the uncertainty before us in regard to our childreny 
whether they should be possessed of a country or not ? But that, 
thank God ! is all reknoved. That glorious flag ! did it ever look 
so bright before ? Do you not feel, every one of you, my friends, 
from each bright star on that flag, a warm glow as of sunshine, 
penetrating your hearts ? [Applause.] Don't you feel that those 
stripes cannot again bring to mind the taunt of the British poet, 
comparing them with the marks upon human backs ? Oh, it is now 
a glorious flag, washed clean, in human blood, from the great moral 
stain that had disgraced it in the eyes of the world ; destined to 
bear with it wherever it goes, freedom, unqualified freedom, uni- 
versal liberty, to every human being on the face of the earth. 
[Applause.] 

The President. — ^I am very sorry to say that there is but fif- 
teen minutes left; — fifteen minutes more to ztay here^ and fifteen 
minutes after that to get to the cars. So we have got to do quickly 
what there is to do, and there are two sentiments which we cannot 
pass by : 

The Press — The World's Great Regulator. — Chained only when it is feared, 
and feared only when conscience makes cowards of the instruments of tyranny and 
wrong ! 

Mr. H. B. Livingston will respond. 

Mr. Livingston. — Mr, President^ Ladies^ and Gentlemen: 
Brevity is the soul of wit. " The Press — the world's great reg- 
ulator." There my friend, as usual, comes to the point at once. 
It is the world's great regulator. It will regulate the world. It 
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is only a question of time ; but I fear the time has not elapsed yet. 
As a member of the " press," I have done what I could to per- 
form my part towards " regulating " this portion of God's universe, 
where I have been^for the last sixteen years. It has been a task 
of vastly more difficulty than one would suppose, who is elsewhere 
connected with the press. The pioneer press of this State has en- 
countered vicissitudes and changes of no ordinary character. Some 
of those have been pleasant,— others serious, and some exceedingly 
destructive. The pioneer press was started over eighteen years 
ago, before the State was admitted into the Union. Since then, it 
has grown and extended from the plains of San Diego to the 
mountains of Shasta. Its influence, I think, has been on the 
whole beneficial. A great many interesting and amusing incidents 
have come under my notice, and been given to the world, through 
the press, since I have been connected with it. One of them — ^now 
that the ladies have been mentioned — I will relate. One of the 
very first paragraphs that I had to indite on this coast, was a notice 
of a marriage which I saw celebrated in Sacramento, under the 
boughs of an evergreen oak, in the immediate vicinity of Sutter's 
Fort. 

It was a pleasant feature of the labors of the pioneer editor, 
that he could impart information to the people of the East. And 
then we had not to draw upon our imagination quite so heavily for 
our facts and items ; and the scenery of our State is so grand that 
we can make the most extravagant and wonderful descriptions, 
that are true, I shall never forget the splendor I witnessed on a 
beautiful moonlight night, iji June, 1850, when standing on the sum- 
mit of the Salmon mountains, 7,000 miles above the level of the 
sea. [Here shouts of laughter, again and again renewed, inter- 
rupted the speaker for several minutes.] Gentlemen, I will stick 
to it — it was higher than that. Any man who could have seen 
what I saw that night, would say that he was nearer heaven — unless 
he was a remarkably good man — than he had any reasonable pros- 
pect of being again. The panorama partook of the sublime and 
picturesque, and was in fact enchanting ; which I do say induced 
me to believe the mountain was 7,000 miles high. [Laughter.] 
But time wanes, and to the ladies' champion I cordially give way. 
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The President. — ^We have all learned now how much Mr. 
Livingston knows about matrimony. 
There is but one more sentiment : 

The Ladies. — ^What can we do with them ? — ^what could we do without them ? 

And there is but one man to respond to that, and you ail know 
who he is. [Calls for Benton.] Yes, Benton is the man — the 
Rev. J. E. Benton. 

Mr. Benton. — ^AUow me to congratulate you, sir, for having 
once found the fitness of things. [Laughter.] You have the right 
man in the right place, and at the right time, and with the right 
length to his tether. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I don't suppose there is a woman so forsaken in this 
world as ever to take a fancy to any such sort of man as myself; 
therefore I am called upon to speak of woman's virtues. But the 
greatest part of the fitness is, for once., I am gomg to tell the truth. 
You recollect the gentleman that was called upon to know if he 
would accept the office of Governor ; and who said he thought he 
would, and what was more, he thought he was peculiarly qualified 
to fill the office, because he had been Lieutenant-Governor at home. 
Like him, I have been a sort of Lieutenant-Governor at home. 
You have chosen the best henpecked man in this house to respond 
to this toast. [Laughter.] Why, gentlemen, you needn't laugh ; 
the only difierence between me and you is this : that I am honest 
enough to own it, and you won't ; and I am honest enough to glory 
in it, and you are ashamed of it. 

You ask what we would do without the ladies. You recollect, 
Mr. President, last year you hadn't the grace to ask any of them 
to come in here. I suppose that was because the Trustees felt that 
we were not worthy of so great a boon. But what did we do 
without them then ? They came in here and prepared our supper 
for us, and waited upon us ; and then they took back-seats around 
the wall, back in the cold, and we all felt that we were out of our 
places — every one of us. This year you did not invite them, either ; 
but they came in and ministered to us, and then they came and 
took their places where they ought to be — aright with us. And 
now they do rule over us : they ought to. Ask me what I would 
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do -without them ! Why, it would be like taking that kind of bath 
that Sidney Smith said that he was in the habit of taking — ^taking 
off his flesh and sitting in his bones. When you ask me what I would 
do without woman, I haven't a word to say. What we want to do is, to 
come into subjection to her. You recollect that Wendell Phillips said, 
the other day, that he was not bold enough to add the word " sex " 
to color, as the limit of the right of franchise. Now, I am bolder 
than Wendell Phillips. I say that we ought to make this subjection 
of ourselves, and put them over us ; and, as General Wilson sug- 
gested, next year they are to have the head of the table. Our 
souls are marching on ; and, by and by, we shall all acknowledge 
the truth that we can't do without women, and we beg them to 
take us, and put us in the right places, and take charge of things 
themselves. I am glad that you ail take this seriously ; and I 
know your hearts respond to it. [Laughter.] And one thing I 
am satisfied of — ^tfiat the truth of our thorough subjection is ac- 
cepted m silence as the most solemn and blessed fact of our exist- 
ence. 

Gentlemen — I am done. I think it is about time to go to the 
boat. 

The President. — Two minutes yet to spare. I am very sorry 
that the evening was not long enough for the good speeches that 
were here. We have had as good as I ever heard, and there are 
at least a dozen better ones that have not been delivered. I hope 
they will keep imtil the next year. And now, on behalf of the 
Association, I thank you all for your presence here, and for the 
cordiality with which you have responded to us ; and we bid you 
an affectionate good-night. 
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I. 

The Rev. L. C. Bayles died in San Francisco, August 15, 1864. 

He was a graduate of the New York Free Academy, and of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. • 

He had educated himself for missionary work among the heathen ; but being 
compelled to relinquish this service, he became Pastor of a Presbyterian Church in 
the upper part of New York City. The church prospered Aceedingly under his 
ministry. His health failing, he came to this coast in 1863, and was soon induced 
to become acting-Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in San Francisco. For 
a while he enjoyed recuperated strength, and wrought abundantly in his work. 
His ministrations were most acceptable. A recurrence of hemorrhage of the lungs 
compelled a change, and he visited the Sandwich Islands. Returning thence he 
was encouraged to resume his labors, but after a short experiment desisted from 
the attempt, and calmly resigned himself to death. He died young, but widely 
lamented. He had won the peculiar love of two congregations, and in wide minis- 
terial and literary circles his genial nature and earnest Christian chffracter had 
secured, in a remarkable degree, the affection of his associates. 

At the time of his decease he was a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
College of California. 

II. 

Wm. p. Blakeslee died in Newbem, North Carolina, October 13, 1864. 

He was bom near Cleveland, Ohio, in 1838. In 185*7 he entered Western 
Reserve College, where he graduated in 1861. He came at once to California, and 
employed his time in teaching, and in the study of law. He was admitted to the 
Bar at the March Term of the Supreme Court, in 1864. Returning, according to 
his plan, to the Eastern States, he expected to practice law in Ohio ; but receiving 
an appointment as Clerk in the Treasury Department, at Newbern, he went thither 
in August, 1864. His father, formerly a prominent lawyer in Ohio, had for several 
years held a high position in the United States Treasury Department, and was 
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stationed in Newbem. Wm. P. Blakeslee had been there but six weeks when he 
was attacked by the yellow fever, from which he did not recover. His age was 
twenty-six. 

Those who knew him well regarded him as a young man of more than ordinary 
promise. For eight years he had been a consistent member of a Congregational 
Church. 

III. 

Colonel John Kellogg, a graduate of West Point, died April 26, 1866, at City 
Point, Virginia. 

A recent notice in the Bulletin says : Col. Kellogg served long ■ and efficiently 
in this Military Department, where, from November, 1861, to June, 1864, he acted 
as Commissary of Subsistence of the Army on this coast. He left here in June, 
1864, for Washington, and on the twelfth of August following was appointed Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and assigned charge of the subsistence affairs of the Middle Military 
Division in Virginia. He died after an illness of eleven days, of typhoid fever and 
pneumonia, brought on by excessive and continued exposure while with Sheridan in 
the last campaign — a very severe one. 
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Name. Residence. Occupation. College. Tear. 

John E. Abbott... Benicia Lawyer Dartmouth 1858 

Benj. Ackerly Oakland Clergyman 

RoBT. E. Adams Crescent City Williams 1858 

Jas. M. Alexander SanLeandro Clergyman Williams 1858 

Gen. L. H. Allen San Francisco U. S. A West Point 1838 

John All yn Oakland Lane Theo. Sem . 1848 

Maj. Geo. P. Andrews . Angel Island U. S. A West Point 

L. Arch E r San Job6 Lawyer University Va 

Henry R. Avery Pacheco Clergyman Coll. of N. J 1853 

Washington Ayer, M.D.San Francisco Physician Harvard Med 

W. O. Ayres, M.D San Francisco Prof. Toland Med. 

CoUege Yale 1837 

Lt.-Col. E. B. Babbitt.. San Francisco U.S. A West Point 

J. S. Bacon San Francisco Merchant Yale 1845 

Jas. Bailey Sacramento Hamilton 

A. L. Baker Oakland Clergyman Univ. Rochester . 1861 

A. S. Baldwin, M.D San Francisco Physician West Res. Med 

Hon. Alex. W. Baldwin Virginia City, Nev- U S. Dist. Court. Univ. Va 1858 

D. M. Baldwin, M.D.... Columbia Physician Dartmouth 1845 

Lloyd Baldwin San Francisco Lawyer Union 1860 

E. Bannister, D.D Santa Clara Pres't pniv. Pac.. Wesl. Univ 1838 

W. H. L. Barnes San Francisco Lawyer Coll. of Cal, M.A.1865 

Hon. Geo. Barstow San Francisco Lawyer 

Wm. Barstow, M.D Idaho Physician Dartmouth 1842 

E. P. Batchelor San Francisco Lawyer Yale 1858 

AsherB. Bates San Francisco Lawyer Union 1828 

Geo. Bates San Francisco Teacher Cambridge 

Jos. C. Bates Redwood City Lawyer Bowdoin 1863 

E. G. Beckwith San Francisco Clergyman.\ Williams 1849 

Lyman Beecher Santa Cruz Williams 1857 

H. Behr, M.D San Francisco Physician 

Hon. I. S. Belcher Marysville Lawyer Univ. Vt 1846 

Wm. C. Belcher Marysville Lawyer Univ. Vt 1843 

D. P. Belknap San Francisco Lawyer Univ. N. Y. City. 1844 

Belville, M.D Physician j 

H. C. Benson, D.D Portland, Or Editor Asbury Univ 1842 

Jos. A. Benton San Francisco Clergyman Yale 1842 
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Name, Residence, Occupation. College. Ytax. 

Hon. John E. Benton. ..Folsom Clergyman Univ. N. Y. City- 1847 

Hon. John Bidwell Chico M. C Coll.of CaL,M.A.1865 

Saml. C. Bigelow San Francisco Merchant Williams 1845 

T. B. Bigelow Oakland Merchant Harvard 1820 

Fred. Billings San Francisco Lawyer Univ., Vt 1844 

W. LBinney San Francisco Amherst 1860 

Edwin C. Bissell San Francisco Clergyman Amherst 1855 

Chas. T. Blake Idaho City, LT.. -Banker Yale 1847 

Hon. M. C. Blake Sab Francisco Lawyer Bowdoin 1838 

Rev. S. V. Blakeslee - . . Oakland Editor Western Reserve. 1844 

N. W. Blanchard Dutch Flat Miner Waterville 1854 

J. S. Blatchley San Francisco Lawyer Yale 1850 

Wm. D. Bliss Petalama Lawyer Harvard 

H. T. BooRAEH San Francisco Lawyer 

Hon. Newton Booth . . . Sacramento Merchant Asbury Univ 

S. D. BoswoRTH Grass Valley Miner Union 1851 

Maj. A. W. Bowman San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

J. F. Bowman San Francisco Lawyer Univ. N. Y. City. 1844 

C. W. Bradbury Virginia Clergyman Waterville 1834 

Prof. J. H. Braley Mountain View Teacher Cumberland Univ 

Chas. E. Brayton Oakland Hamilton 1852 

I. H. Brayton Oakland Prof . Coll. of Cal. Hamilton 1846 

Henry L. Breed San Francisco Broker Yale 1859 

John H. Brewer Oakland Lawyer Yale 1850 

W.W. Brier Alvarado Clergyman Wabash 1846 

M. C. Briggs, D.D Sacramento Clergyman 

O. W. Briggs San Francisco Clergyman Brown University - .- 

John H. Brodt San Francisco Clergyman Reus. Inst 1844 

J. H. Brooking San Jo86 Teacher Univ. Rochester. . 1864 

Hon. C. M. Brosman Virginia City, Nev 

J. Newton Brown, MD. San Francisco Prof. Toland Med. 

College Miami Univ 

P. G. Buchanan J . . Watsonville Clergyman Univ. Mich 1846 

Thos. B. Buck Big Oak Flat Waterville 1851 

J. M. BuEHLER San Francisco Clergyman 

Rev. Fred. Buel San Francisco Agt.Am.Bible Soc.Yale 1836 

Milton Bulkley San Francisco Yale 1861 

Hon. Caleb Burb ank . . . Virginia City, Nev. Lawyer Waterville 1829 

G. E. Burr, M.D Oakland Physician Univ. N. Y. City. 1840 

Geo. Burro WES, D.D... San Francisco Pres't Univ. Coll. Coll. N. J 

J. P. Bush, M.D San Francisco Physician 

S. F. BuTTERWORTH Ncw Almadcu Union 

Philip S. Caffrey Portland, Or Clergyman Coll. N. J 1854 

Alex. Campbell San Francisco Lawyer 

Maj. John Caperton Oakland Lawyer Univ. Va 

Wm. Carman, M.D San Francisco Physician Yale 1842 

Dyer A. Carpenter San Francisco Law Student Roch. Univ 1864 

H. W. Carpentier Oakland Lawyer Columbia 1848 

Henry Carver Oakland Teacher Madison Univ. and 

Williams, M. A 

Eugene Casserly San Francisco Lawyer 

Hon. J. M. Cavis Columbia Lawyer Dartmouth 1846 

Geo. C. Chandler, D.D. McMinnville, Or... Clergyman Brown University.... 
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Albert Chase,' MJD Aostin, Nev Physician Dartmoath 1844 

Dudley Chase Petalama Clergyman 

Geo. C. Chase, M.D Downieville Physician Dartmontii 1841 

Marshall S. Chase Waterrille 1840 

D. B. Chenet, D.D SanFrandaoo Clergyman Dennison Uniy., 

M.A 1848 

Perry G. Childs Virginia City, Nev. Miner Weal. Univ 1846 

J. W. Clark, M.D San Francisco Merchant Yale Med 1837 

Orange Clark, DJD San Francisco Clergyman 

S. J. Clark Oakland Lawyer Trinity 1845 

Bey. Chas. B. Clarke ..SanFiandsoo Teacher Coll. N. J 1853 

J. J. Cleveland Homboldt County . - Clergyman Wesl. Univ 1849 

J. C. Cobb, M.D San Jo86 Physician Bens. Inst 1831 

E. CoHN, D.D San Francisco Clergyman 

B. B. CoiT, M.D San Francisco Physician Yale 1822 

Hon. Cornelius Cole ..Santa Cmz M. C Wesl. Univ 1847 

John A. Collins Virginia City , Nev. Lawyer 

A. CoMTE, Jr Sacramento Lawyer Harvard 1863 

Hon. H. P. Coon, M.D..- San Francisco Mayor S. F Williams 1844 

Bernard Cornelius Oswego, Or Teacher Univ. Dublin 

S. Cornelius, Jr Salem, Or Clergyman Columbia 

A. J. Cory, M.D San Jo86 Physician Miami Univ 

Benj. Cory, M.D San Jos6 Physician Miami Univ 

J. Manning Cory San Jos6 Miami Univ *i. 

Saml. F. CowEs, M.D... San Francisco U.S.N Harvard 1846 

J. D. Creigh San Francisco Lawyer Dickinson 

Hon. E. B. Crocker Sacramento Lawyer Bens. Institute... 1833 

Col. J. B. Crockett San Francisco Lawyer Univ. Tenn 1828 

B. S. Crosby Autioch Clergyman Oberlin 1857 

Danl. A. Crosby San Francisco Lawyer Dartmouth 1857 

B. W. Cro WELL Austin, Nev Miner Butgers 

Wm. L. Crowell San Francisco Merchant Bowdoin 

Bev. W. N. Cunningham. Sonoma Teacher Cumberland Univ 

Hon. John Curry San Francisco Supreme Court *. 

S. L. Cutter, Jr San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1854 

Jas.A. Daly San Francisco ColL of Cal 1864 

Horace Davis San Francisco Merchant 

Hon. Sherman Day Oakland Mining Engineer. Yale 1826 

Fred. A. Dean Bowdoin 

Alvah B. Dearborn . ..San Francisco Bowdoin 1863 

Alex. Deering Mariposa Lawyer 

Jas. H. Deering San Francisco Merchant Bowdoin 1845 

Col. Bene E. DeBussey. San Francisco U. S. A West Point 1812 

Isaac Dillon Salem, Or Clergyman Dickinson 

Henry Dobbins lone City Clergyman Western Univ 

Henry L. Dodge San Francisco Merchant Univ. Vt 1846 

Z. B. Donaldson Folsom Pacific Meth 

Thos. Douglass San Jos6 Farmer Yale 1831 

John T. Doyle San Francisco Lawyer 

J. W. Drew San Francisco U. S. A Dartmouth 1844 

A. N. Drown San Francisco Brown Univ 1861 

Gen. B. C. Drum San Francisco U. S. A 

T. S. Dunn Virginia City,Nev. Clergyman 
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Name. Retidence. Occupation. CoUege, Year. 

Henry Durant Oakland Prof. Coll. of Cal. Yale 1827 

I. E. DwiNELL,D.D Sacramento Clergjrman Univ. Vt 1843 

John W. Dwinellk Oakland Lawyer Hamilton 1834 

6.A.EAST0N San Francisco C le rgyman Trinity 

Aug. R.Ebg£rt,M.D.... Arizona U. S. A CoU. N. J 1850 

Stukklt Ellsworth ... Eugene City, Or. ..Lawyer Yale 1847 

D. L. Emerson Oakland s Coll. of Cal 1864 

P. A. Pabens San Prancieco Lawyer Harvard 1835 

Alex. Pairs airn Bloomfield Clergyman Lafayette . , 1848 

Wm. H. Parn h am Bowdoin 

John B. Pelton SanPrancisco Lawyer Harvard 1847 

Hon. S. J. Pield SanPrancisco U. S. Sup. Court.. Williams 

PisHER Coloma Clergyman Genessee 

Capt. H. B. Fleming SanPrancisco U. S. A West Point 1852 

Rev. O. S. Prambes Portland, Or Teacher Ohio Wesl. Univ 

Thos. Praser Santa Rosa Clergyman Union 1842 

Walter Prear Santa Cruz Clergyman Yale 1851 

T. W. Preelon SanPrancisco Lawyer Dartmouth 1843 

C. G. W. Prench Polsom Lawyer Brown 1842 

Wm. R. Prisbie San Jos6 Merchant Yale 1858 

Maj. Cary Pry SanPrancisco U. S.A West Point 

R. M. Gallaway San Prancisco Merchant Yale 1858 

Jas. E. Galloway San Prancisco Miami Univ 

Philip G. Galpin SanPrancisco Lawyer Yale 1849 

Alex. Gamble San Francisco Merchant Waterville 1847 

John Gamble Big Oak Flat Waterville 1851 

S. Garcelon, M.D Oakland \ 

J. H. Gassman Stockton Clergyman 

T. M. Gatch Salem, Or Pres't Willamette 

Univ Ohio Wesl. Univ 

Hiram L. Gear Downieville Lawyer Marietta 1863 

Edward R. Geary Albany, Or Clergyman 

J. P. Geary, M.D San Francisco Physician Lond. Univ 1842 

A. W. Genung SanPrancisco Custom House. -.Wesl. Univ 1846 

E. Gibbons, M.D Oakland Physician 

H. Gibbons, M. D SanPrancisco Physician Univ. Penn 1829 

H. Gibbons, Jr., M.D U. S. A Univ. Pacific 1863 

W. P. Gibbons, M.D Alameda Physician Univ. N. Y 1845 

Fred. A. Gibbs Sacramento Merchant Harvard 1850 

J. H. Giles San Jos6 Clergyman Bristol, Eng 

E. J. Gillespie Sonoma Clergyman Cumberland Univ 

John R. Glascock Oakland Coll. of Cal 1865 

H. Goodwin San Francisco Clergyman Union 

John N. Goodwin Arizona Governor Ter Dartmouth 1844 

Giles H. Gray SanPrancisco Lawyer N. Y. Free Acad. 1853 

Henry M. Gray San Francisco Merchant 

Wm. H. Green Stockton Lawyer Bowdoin 1863 

Francis A. Grubbs Salem, Or Professor Willamette Univ. 1863 

L. C. GuNN SanPrancisco Int. Rev. Office ..Columbia 1829 

Hon. P. M. Haight Monterey U. S.Dist. Court- Hamilton 1818 

H. H. Haight San Francisco Lawyer Yale 1844 

Henry Haile, M J> Alameda Physician Middlebury 1823 

H. E. Hall Stockton Union 
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Name, Residence, Occupation. CoUege. Year. 

Maj. Gen. H.W. HALLECK.San Francisco U. S. A Union andWeet Ft 

H. Hamilton Idaho City, I. T.. -.Clergyman Univ. Mich 

L. Hamilton Oakland Clergyman Hamilton 1850 

Jos. A. Hanna CoryaUis, Or Clergyman 

Rekse Happersett, D.D.Steckton Clergyman 

H. W. Harkness, M.D. . .Sacramento Physician Berkshire Med. . . 1847 

Rev. S. S. Harmon Oakland .Prof. Pacific Fe- 
male College. ..Union 1843 

Stephen R. Harris San Francisco. Lawyer 

R. C. Harrison San Francisco Lawyer Wesl. Univ 1853 

C. Hartson Napa Lawyer Hamilton 

Horace M. Hastings. ..San Francisco Lawyer Union 1857 

F. W. Hatch, M.D Sacramento Physician Union 

E. V. Hathaway, M.D . . San Francisco Merchant Brown Univ 

E. F. Head San Francisco Lawyer Harvard Law 1842 

E. P. Henderson Belpassi, Or Teacher Wayneebnrg 

C. R. Hendrickson, D.D. Stockton Clergyman 

J. W. Hendrie San Francisco Merchant Yale 1851 

H. A. Henry, D.D San Francisco Clergyman England 1835 

Lewis Hickman Stockton Merchant Coll. N. J 1852 

Hon. Wm. Higby Mok. HiU M. C Univ. Vt 

C.J. HiLLYER Virginia City, Nev. Lawyer Yale 1850 

S. Hilton San Francisco Editor 

A. F. HiNCHHAN San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1845 

J. S. Hittell San Francisco Editor Miami Univ 

T. H. Hittell San Francisco Lawyer Yale 1849 

P. D. Hodgson Oakland Professor .^esLUniv 1853 

Hon. O. Hoffman San Francisco U. S. Dist Court- Colombia 

Col. J. P. Hoge San Francisco Lawyer Jefferson 1829 

Ira G. Hoitt San Francisco Teacher Dartmouth 1860 

A^Holbrook Portland, Or Lawyer 

C.T.Hopkins San Francisco Merchant Univ. Vt 1847 

Versalius Horr 

Hon. D. C. Houghton. ..San Francisco Surveyor-General .Rens. Inst 1848 

J. M. Howe Sacramento Teacher 

R. T. Huddart, M.D San Francisco Teacher 

Capt. W. B. Hughes San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

H. R. Hulburd Western Reserve 

H. S. Huntington Oakland Clergyman Coll. N.J 1850 

I. N. HuRD Red Bluff. Clergyman 

W. H. HuRLBUTT San Francisco Harvard 1847 

Jer. D. Hyde Santa Cruz Lawyer Williams 1859 

Alex. Ingram, M.D Monterey U.S. A Dartm6uth 1858 

A. R. Jackson 

Elijah Janes Oakland Coll. of Cal 1865 

H.B.Janes San Francisco Lawyer Univ. Vt 1838 

J. R. Jarboe San Francisco Lawyer Yale 1855 

Joel Jennings San Francisco Merchant Williams 

John W. Johnson McMinnville, Or. .Teacher Yale 1862 

Sidney L. Johnson San Francisco Lawyer Yale 1827 

Addison Jones Santa Clara Clergyman Dennison Univ 

Hon. L. F. Jones Mariposa Lawyer Wesl. Univ 1846 

B. E.Jones Redwood City Waterville 1862 
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Name. Residence. OccupaUon. College. Tear, 

W. L. Jones Eureka Clergyman Bowdoin 1849 

Balph Keeleb San Francisco Kenyon and Univ. 

Heidelberg 

L. M. Kellogg San Francisco Castom Hoase... Columbia 1848 

Martin Kellogg Oakland Prof. Coll. of Cal. Yale 1850 

Daniel Kendig San Francisco Clergyman Univ. of Peim.-.1844 

W. S. Keyes San Francisco Yale 1860 

J. M. KiMBERLAiN SanU Clara Professor Dickinson 

Bev. B. M. King Alamo Teacher Nashville Univ 

Calvin S. Kingsley Bannock City, I. T. Clergyman Univ. Mich 

Prof. J. B. Kinney SanJos6 Teacher Union 1862 

Bt. Bev. W. I. Kip, D.D. San Francisco Clergyman I Yale 1831 

Maj. B. W. KiRKHAM Oakland U. S. A West Point 

Bev. KiRKLAND Stockton Teacher Univ. Edinboro 

N. B. Klink Vallejo Clergyman Union 1849 

Eben. Knowlton San Francisco Teacher Amherst 1860 

Edward S. Lacy San Francisco Clergyman Hamilton 1850 

T. H. Laine SanJos6 Lawyer Univ.Pacific 1858 

Delos Lake San Francisco Lawyer Coll. of Cal., M.A.1865 

J. H. Lander Los Angeles Lawyer Harvard 1849 

John Landeshan San Francisco Lawyer 

L. C. Lane, M.D San Francisco Physician 

M. D.Larrowe. Austin, Nev Lawyer Yale 1854 

Jos. E. Lawrence San Francisco Editor Columbia 1842 

B. C. LiPPiNCOTT Oregon Clergyman Dickinson 

Bev. E. S. LiPPiTT Petaluma Teacher Wesl. Univ 

H. B. LiviNGSTO^i San Francisco Editor Williams 1844 

J. A. LocKwooD, M.D. ..Napa Physician Union 1830 

T. W. LocKwooD San Francisco Printer Univ. N. Y. City. 1854 

Bev. A. W. LooMis San Francisco Miss'y to Chinese. Hamilton 1841 

Hon. W. E. LovETT San Juan Lawyer 

A. S. Lowndes San Francisco Merchant Oxford 1848 

James P. Ludlow San Francisco Clergyman Univ. Bochester . 1861 

Louis B. Lull San Francisco Lawyer Univ. Vt 1845 

Samuel L. Lupton San Francisco Lawyer Dickinson 1853 

A. F. Lyle San Francisco Coll. of Cal 1864 

Horace Lym an Forest Grove, Or . . Prof. Pac. Univ . . Williams 

Cutler McAllister. ..San Francisco Lawyer Columbia 1854 

F. M. McAllister.. San Francisco Clergyman Brown Univ 

Hall McAllister San Francisco Lawyer Yale 

Capt. Jul'n McAllister. San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

F. J. McCann Marysville Mt. St. Mary's 

J. B. McChesney Nevada City Teacher Union 

Bev. David McClure . . . Oakland Teacher Delaware 1848 

Johnston McCormac. ..Eugene City, Or. ..Clergyman Trinity 1853 

BoBT. McCuLLocH Souora Clergyman Belf 't Coll. Irel'd 

Hon. J. Gt, McCuLLOUGH Sacramento Attorney General 

C. B. McDonald San Francisco Editor Dickinson 1847 

James S. McDonald Sacramento Clergyman., Miami Univ. 1859 

Maj. G^en. Irwin McDow- 
ell Oakland U. S. A West Point 

Hon. S. B. McFarl and.. Nevada City Lawyer 

Hon. S. B. McKee Oakland Lawyer 
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W. E. McKee San Francisco Lawyer 

Louis McLane San Francisco Banker 

Eev. J. McLaughlin Red Bluff. Teacher Illinois 1857 

W. J. Maclat Napa Clergyman Dickinson 

Edward McLean Oakland Merchant Yale 1843 

John T. McLean, M.D..San Francisco Surveyor of Port.Wesl. Univ 1845 

J. H. McMonagle San Francisco U. S. Chaplain. -.Knox 1857 

W. W. Macomber Marysville Clergyman Western Reserve. 1860 

AzRO L. Mann Marysville Middlebury 1860 

E. K. Marriner. Sacramento Teacher Waterville 1855 

S. H. Marsh, D.D Forest Grove Prest Pac. Univ. Univ. Vt 

H. A. Martin Bear Valley Univ. N. Y. City.1854 

W. M. Martin Virginia City, Nev. Clergyman Univ. N. Y. City. 1837 

W.W.Martin San Jos^ Clergyman Yale 1860 

Gen. Mason Arizona U. S. A West Point 

J. S. May San Francisco Lawyer Williams 

Annis Merrill San Francisco Lawyer Wesl. Univ 1835 

Geo. B. Merrill San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1859 

Saml. Merritt, M.D. ..Oakland Merchant 

Hon. R. S. Mesick Virginia City, Nev. Lawyer Yale 1848 

Prof. Chas. Miel San Francisco Teacher ^ 

W. G. Millar, M.D Grass Valley Physician Hobart Free 1860 

Charles Miller Oakland Clergyman 

Cyrus T. Mills San Francisco Clergyman Williams 1844 

Geo.W. Minns San Francisco Teacher Harvard 1836 

Geo. Mooar Oakland Clergyman Williams 1851 

Eliot J. Moore San Francisco Lawyer Marietta 1848 

Henry K.Moore San Francisco Lawyer Dartmouth 1861 

James B. Moore .San Francisco Merchant Univ. Vt 1842 

Jos. H. Moore San Francisco Lawyer Woodward Law 

J. Preston Moore San Francisco Coll. N. J 

N. W. Moore San Francisco Teacher Brown Univ. - 

Robert S. Moore San Francisco Reporter Yale 1859 

H. H.Morgan Hobart Free 

Jas. Morison, M.D San Francisco Physician Harvard 1844 

Capt. Wm. G. Morris. ..Benicia U. S. A HarvardLaw 1855 

Aug. Morse , Jr Hay ward's Teacher Trinity 

W. C. Mosher Mokelumne Hill. ..Clergyman Union 1845 

B. F. MuDGE Benicia Lawyer Wesl. Univ 1840 

Marion F. Mulkey Portland, Or Lawyer Yale 1862 

Jas. Naphtaly San Francisco Yale 1863 

W. Newcomb, M.D Oakland Physician *Castleton Med— .1832 

Hon. A. C. Niles Nevada City Lawyer Williams 1852 

Prof. Jas. Nooney San Francisco Mining Engineer. Yale 1838 

Hon. J. W. North Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer WesL Univ 1841 

D. B. Northrop. San Francisco Lawyer Univ. Vt. 1844 

Stephen G. Nye SanLeandro Lawyer Alleghany 1858 

Lt. F. O'Byrne San Francisco U. S. A Univ. Ireland 1859 

Aug. W. Oliver San Jos6 Lawyer Bowdoin 1860 

J. C. Olmsted San Francisco Merchant Williams 1860 

F. L. Olmsted Bear Valley Mine Supt.- 

John Ostrom Virgmia City. Nev. CivU Engineer. \ ^illiams 1854 

* ^' * CRens. Institute... 1857 
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Ncme. Beaidmce. OceupcUion. CoUege. Year. 
Hon. J. W. Owen Petaluma Lawyer Univ. Pacific 1858 

C. T.H. Palmer Folaom Banker Yale 1847 

D. Henry Palmer Columbia Clergyman Univ. Rochegter . 1860 

Samuel H. Parker San Francisco Merchant Coll. of Cal., M.A.1865 

Levi Parsons SanFrancisco Lawyer 

Peabodt, M.D Benicia Physician 

Wm. Pearson San Francisco Custom House. ..Tale 1841 

A. W. Peck Vallejo Clergyman Madison Univ 

Geo. H. Peck San Francisco Merchant Univ. Vt 1837 

J. T. Peck, D.D San Francisco Clergyman 

J. Phelps, D.D San Francisco Clergyman Union 1838 

C. C. Pierce Plao^rville Clergyman 

Jas. PiERPONT Murphy's Clergyman Hamilton 

Geo. Pierson, M.D Brooklyn Clergyman Illinois 1848 

A. E. Pomerot San Jos^.., Univ. Pacific -. 

Wm. C. Pond DownieviUe Clergyman^ Bowdoin 1848 

Norman Porter San Job6 Merchant Union 1844 

Leonard Powell Salem, Or Teacher Delaware 

Frank Power Nevada City Teacher Univ. Mich 1856 

J. R. Prevost SanJoB^ Santa Clara 1861 

E. J. Pringle. ; San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1845 

R. F. Putnam Grass Valley Clergyman 

8. S. Rawson San Francisco Lawyer Waterville 1828 

P. W. S. Ratle Napa Lawyer Missouri Univ 1854 

T. H. Reardon Virginia City, Nev Kenyon 1859 

John Reed Santa Clara Farmer Williams 1848 

C. W. Rees Sierra Valley Clergyman Kalamazoo 

J. M. Reynolds Placerville Lawyer 

Hon. S. F. Reynolds San Francisco . . . . .Lawyer Union 1833 

Hon. A. L. Rhodes San Jos^ Supreme Court.. . Hamilton 

D. W. C. Rice, M.D San Francisco Merchant Union 

H. Richardson Stockton.. Clergyman Dartmouth 1841 

F. S. Rising Virginia City , Nev- Clergyman N. Y. Free Acad 

Hon. Richard S. Rising. Virginia City, Nev. Lawyer N. Y. Free Acad 

Al FRED Rrx San Francisco Lawyer Univ . Vt 1 848 

Jas. Rogers San Francisco Custom House . ..Wesl. Univ 1847 

J. W. Ross Stockton Clergyman 

Jos. RowELL San Francisco Seamen's Chapl'n. Yale 1848 

W. K. Rowell Oakland Teacher Dartmouth 1855 

D. R. Sample MarysviUe -.Lawyer Mich. Univ 

S. S. Sanborn Oakland Teacher ...Dartmouth 1863 

Hon. S. W. Sanderson... Placerville Chief Just. Sup. Ct 

Charles W. Sanger. . . .San Francisco Sec'y S. F. &, S. J. 

R.R.CO Union 1856 

Hon. A. A. Sargent Nevada City Lawyer Coll. of Cal., M.A.1865 

H. A. Sawtelle San Francisco Clergyman Waterville ..... .1854 

A. F. Sawyer, M.D San Francisco Physician Harvard 1849 

Hon. L. Sawyer San Francisco Supreme Court 

Arthur W. Sake, M.D.. Santa Clara Physician Wesl. Univ 

Schultz Oakland Merchant Univ.Pesth 

H. Scott Portland, Or Editor Pacific Univ 

Wm.H. Scott Grass Valley Oberlin 1861 

H. M. ScuDDER, D.D San Francisco Clergyman Univ. N. Y. City. 1840 
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Jas. M. Skawell San Francisco Lawyer flai-rard 1865 

Col. W. Seawell San Francisco U. 8. A West Point * 

Com. -^ — Selfridge San Francisco U. S. N **... 

John Sessions, D.D Oakland Clergyman Dartmouth 1822 

B. N. Seymour Alvarado Clergyman Williams 1852 

Hon. J. McM. Shafter. . San Francisco Lawyer Wesi. Univ . 1838 

Hon.O.L. SHAFTER,LL.D.Oakland Supreme Court. . . Wesl. Univ 

W. H. Sharp San Francisco Lawyer 

Hon. E. D. Shattuck ...Portland, Or Lawyer 

Lewis Shearer San Francisco Lawyer Harvard Law.. ..1855 

S. Shearer, Jr San Francisco Teacher Yale 1861 

Hon. Geo. K. Sheil Salem, Or Lawyer Miami Univ * 

Rev. H. B. Sheldon San Francisco O. Wesl. Univ.. .1851 

Geo. E. Sherman Colusa Coll. of Cal 1865 

J:C. Shore, M.D San Francisco U. S. A St. Mary's 

J. DeB. Shorb San Francisco St. Mary's 

J. M. Sibley Folsom ' Yale 1843 

E. R.Sill Folsom Banker Yale 1861 

Rev. S. D. SiMONDS San Francisco Teacher 

RoBT. SiMsoN San Francisco Lawyer Columbia...^ 

J. A. Skinner San Francisco Clergyman Hamilton 1857 

N. Slater Liberty Clergyman Union «...1831 

J. C. F. Smith San Francisco Amherst * 

S. B. Smith Mtirysville 

Sidney V. Smith, Jr San Francisco . .- Yale 1865 

Wm. M. Smith San ^^ncisco Lawyer Miami Univ 

W. F. Snow Grass Valley Clergyman Harvard 1861 

R. B. Snowden Nevada City Clergyman Williams 1854 

A. G. SouLE San Francisco Physician Berkshire Med.. .1846 

Frank Soule San Francisco Wesl. Univ 1838 

Hon. J. B. Southard ....Petaluma Lawyer 

Hon. E. Stanly San Francisco Lawyer Univ. N. C 

M. B. Starr Copperopolis Clergyman 

Alfred Stebbins San Francisco Amherst 1860 

Horatio Stebbins San Francisco Clergyman Harvard *.1848 

J. W. Stephenson San Francisco Lawyer Harvard *.1859 

Capt. Jos. Stewart San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

Wm. A. Stiles Oakland Teacher Yale .1859 

J. D. B. Stillman, M.D. San Francisco Physician Union 1843 

C. A. Stivers, M.D San Francisco Physician Toland Med.. k... 1865 

D. C. Stone Marysville Teacher Marietta * . * 

O. B. StONE San Josd Clergyman Univ. Rochester . 1850 

W. H. Sto Y Marysville Clergyman 

Hon. R. E. Stratton Eugene City, Or. . .Lawyer Farmers', O 

Geo. H. Strong San Francisco Dartmouth 1859 

J. D. Strong San Francisco . ....Clergyman Williams 1849 

Wm. Strong Portland, Or Lawyer Yale 1838 

J . W. Stump Columbia Clergyman 

John Swett San Francisco State Sup. Schools.CoU. of Cal., M.A.1865 

S. 1. C. Swezey San Francisco Lawyer Coll. of CaL, M.A.1865 

D. E. Sykes Nevada City ...Yale 1833 

L. W. Sykks, M.D Santa Clara Physician Amherst 

Geo. Tait San Francisco School Sup't Univ. Va. - 
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Name. Residence. OoouptiHon. College. Year. 

Rev. T. E. Taylor Petaluma H. M. Agent Middlebury 1844 

Jackson Temple Santa Roaa Lawyer Williams 1851 

P. G.S.Tenbroeck, M.D.Washington Ter...U. S. A 

W. A-Tenney El Dorado Clergyman 

A. E. Thayer San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1842 

Lewis Thompson Astoria, Or Clergyman Centre 

I. N. Thorne San Francisco Lawyer .'. Union 

R. H. TiBBiTTs Bowdoin 1848 

W; P. TiLDEN, M.D Stockton Sapt. Insane Asy 

H. H. ToLAND, M.D San Francisco Pres. Toland Med. 

College 

Edward Tompkins Oakland Lawyer Union 1834 

E. A. Tompkins, M.D Grass Valley Physician Geneva Med 

C. W. Tozer Univ. Mich : 

Chas. T.Tracy Downieville Coll. of Cal 1864 

J. B. Trask, M.D San Francisco Physician 

J. P. Treadwell San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1844 

D. E. Trenor, M.D San Francisco Physician Columbia 1852 

Hon. Geo. Turner Carson City , Nev- -Lawyer Washington .... 1848 

Henry H. Turne r San Francisco Yale 1858 

W. S. Turner Napa Teacher ....Asbury Univ 

Rev. D. TuTHiLL Santa Clara Prin. Female Coll. 

Institute Univ. N. T. City. 1854 

F. TuTHiLL, M.D San Francisco Editor Amherst 1840 

Edwin Tyler Michigan Bluff. Miner Yale -...1848 

Hon. H. B. Underhill . Stockton Lawyer Amherst 

M. G. Upton San Francisco Editor Univ. Dublin 

Prof. W.Van Doren Stockton Teach e r 

Capt J. H. Van VosT....San Francisco . U. S. A Unionand W'st P.1852 

J. C. Van Wyck, M.D... Oakland Physician Univ. Md 1848 

Rev. P. V. Veeder San Francisco Vice President of 

Univ. Coll. ...Union 1846 

J. L. Ver Mehr, Ph.D. .Sonoma Clergyman Univ. Leyden 

J. H. VooRHEES San Francisco Coll. N.J 1841 

Chas. Wadsworth, D.D.San Francisco Clergyman Union 1887 

E. Wadsworth, M.D. ..Yreka Physician 

Hon. Asa Walker Brooklyn Lawyer 

C. C.Wallace Placerville Clergyman Univ. N. Y. City. 1853 

Rev. E. B. Walsworth. Oakland Pres't Pacific Fe- 
male College... Union 1844 

Rev. J. H. Warren San Mateo A. H. M. S. Agent. Knox 1847 

F. H. Waterman San Francisco ^. Univ. Vt 1854 

L. P. Webber Austin, Nev Clergyman Williams 

Geo. G.Webster Forest Hill Banker Yale 1847 

S. T. Wells Brooklyn Clergyman Union 1839 

Wm. R. Wells, M.D — Petaluma Physician Harvard 

C. N. West Santa Cruz Clergyman Alton 

Hon. C. S. Wet HERB y. ..San Diego Lawyer Miami Univ 

O. C. Wheeler San Francisco Clergyman Madison Univ . . . 1843 

A. C. Whitcomb San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1847 

A. F. White Carson City, Nev.. Clergy man Wabash 1843 

E. L. White San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1854 

Wm. White ' Watsonville Teacher Williams 1858 
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^ame.j Residence. Oceupatkm. College. Tear. 

W. P. C. Whiting San Francisco Lawyer Univ. Mich 

Hon. B. C. Whitman . . . .^rginia City, Nev. Lawyer Harvard 1846 

Geo. E. Whitnkt San Francisco Lawyer 

Prof. J. D. Whitnet Sun Francisco State Geologist. ..Tale 1839 

Jas. p. Whitney, M.D.. San Francisco Physician • 

Lt A. C. WiLDRiCK San Francisco U. S. A West Pomt 

D. £. WiLLEs Maiysville Clergyman Yale 1850 

Eev. a H. WiLLEY Oakland V. President Col- 
lege of Cal....Daitmoatii 1845 

A. Williams San Francisco Clergyman Coll. N.J 

Andrew Williams San Francisco Lawyer Union 1819 

Gardner F.Williams.. Oakland Coll. of CaL 1865 

W.' J. G. Williams San Francisco Prof. St. Ignatius 

• College 

M%j. R. S. Williamson ..San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

Chapen Wilson Santa Crtiz Lawyer Union 

Ch AS. A. Wilson San Francisco Amherst 1854 

D. S. Wilson San Francisco Lawyer 

Cton. Jas. Wilson San Francisco Lawyer Middlebory 1820 

Hon. J. G. Wilson...... Dalles, Or Lawyer Farmers', O 

Jas. H. Wilson San Francisco Harvard 1860 

S. M. Wilson San Francisco Lawyer 

J. W. WiNANS San Francisco Lawyer Colombia 

Chas. Wittram San Francisco Lawyer Union 1850 

S. WooDBRiDGE, D.D Benicia Clergyman Union 1830 

Maj. Saml. Woods Oakland U. S. A West Point 

Luther T. Wood ward. Jacksonville, Or. . . Clei^gyman Wabash 1847 

C. K. Wright Downieville Middlebury 

Gen. Geo. Wright ..Sacramento U. S. A West Point 

C. B. Wyatt San Francisco Clergyman 

Hon. J. E. Wyche Washington Ter. . . U. S. Judge Granville 

Jas. S.WYLIE Bloomfield Clergyman Coll. of N.J 1861 

John Wylie Eugene City, Or. . . Clergyman College N. J 1862 

BiCHARD Wylie Corvallis, Or Clergyman College N. J 1861 

H. N. Wyman San Francisco Amherst 

J. H.WYTHE, M.D SanFrancisco -....Clergyman 

B. S. Young, M.D SanFrancisco Physician Harvard 1833 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THIB 

ASSOCIATED ALUMNI OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 



ARTICLE I. 
The name of this organization shall be, "The Associated Alumni of the 
Pacific Coast." 

ARTICLE n. 
Its members shall be — 

Ist. Graduates of Colleges, Universities, and Institutions of Collegiate rank; 
of Law, Medical, and Theological Schools; and of the United States 
Military and Naval Schools. 
2d. Honorary Members, who, after election, shall be entitled to the full privi- 
leges of membership. 
All members must enroll their names. 

ARTICLE III. 



The officers of this Association shall I 

Ist. A President. 

2d. A Secretary, who shall also be Treasurer. 

8d. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, the Secretary, and 
three others. 
These officers shall be elected annually. 

ARTICLE IV. 

There shall be annual meetmgs of the Association — 
Ist. The place — with the College of California. 
2d. The time — Commencement Week. 

ARTICLE V. 

At each annual meeting there shall be — 
Ist. An Oration and a Poem. 
2d. A Supper, and such other exercises as the Executive Committee direct. 

ARTICLE VL 

Each member shall, on enrolling his name, pay an initiation fee of three dollars, 
and afterwards an annual tax of one dollar. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present. 



ALUMNI EXERCISES. 



The business meeting of the Association, whose proceedings are here given, was 
held on June 6th, 186Y. The names of the oflBcers chosen for the ensuing year are 
given below. 

Thanks were voted to the Orator and the Poet, with a request for copies of the 
Oration and the Poem for publication. 

The list of graduates is still incomplete. Corrections and additions are solicited. 



OFFICERS. 



President. 
REV. ANDREW L. STONE, D.D. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
PROF. MARTIN KELLOGG. 

Executive Committee. 
REV. A. L. STONE, D.D., HON. SHERMAN DAY, 

HON. JOHN W. DWINELLE, REV. S. H. WILLEY, 
PROF. M. KELLOGG. 



The afternoon exercises were held in the College School Hall, which Prof. Bray- 
ton again kindly placed at the service of the Association. The spacious room was 
well filled by a most attentive audience. 

Hon. 0. L. Shaffer presided. The followmg Oration and Poem were delivered. 
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College to the State. Wlule I use the term " State " in its fiiller and 
more comprehensive meaning, the discussion will have its chief 
bearing upon the growth and fortunes of our own Pacific common- 
wealth. Certainly, unless all our hopes deceive us, unless the 
bright prophecies of our brief but rapid and almost miraculous 
progress speak with lying lips, unless the indomitable energy and 
enterprise of our American character fail this once, and on a thea- 
ter so inspirmg, there is before- us, on these shores, a splendid and 
marvelous future. If we measure our coming advance only by 
the past, what a prodigious growth in all the fruits of a prospering 
and victorious civilization will not the next ^core of years display. 
Before we shall have exhausted the last third of this declining 
century, the waters of this Bay will be girded with one almost im- 
broken zone of population and wealth ; around this serrated margin 
of twice a hundred miles, parted only by the seaward gate and the 
northern strait, village will stretch its hand to village, and town to 
town ; the gardens of fair country seats will touch one another ; 
yonder metropolis, crowned Queen of the Pacific, will .be peer in 
her jeweled magnificence to any throned rival on this Western 
Continent ; a hundred convoys of trade, travel and treasure will 
tread, with flashing feet, the length and breadth of this sunny har- 
bor ; from these mountain sides, tolerant of culture to the very 
summit, and on the twin rivers that drain our broad interior valley, 
will pour down agricultural supplies enough to fill the granaries of 
a nation ; the marshy wastes of tule lands, redeemed from winter 
overflow and cleared of their reedy forests, will show the bloom of 
boundless garden-prairies ; the torn ravines of mining regions will be 
built into picturesque and populous towns ; iron tracks will stretch 
away through the interminable northern forests, making Oregon and 
Sitka our neighbors ; between the snowy peaks of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, shaking the dust of the desert from his mane, the iron horse, 
caparisoned in our farthest East, will thunder down these western 
slopes ; the confluent streams of a world-wide immigration will pour 
in their floods of vigorous life; the peaceful ocean will empiy 
through the ever-open Golden Gate the spoils of fleets fi:eighted in 
China and the Indies ; and the ceaseless enginery of our mints will 
coin from out our hills the shining currency of a wealth to "vrhose 
copiousness God and nature alone can set bounds. 
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I know the American dialect is thought to have a large capacity 
for boastful periods, and this picture which I have sketched may- 
seem to some colored with hues of dreamland. But only recite 
the sober record of facts which half the lifetime of a generation 
has chronicled amid these homes, and we have a more wondrous 
poem than I have sung for twice that range of future years. To 
this large coming development, we of the present stand in the 
relation of foster parents. We are architects and builders of this 
rismg greatness. Not that in our indolence or neglect the august 
fabric will not go up, but that the strength of that fabric and the moral 
aspect of that greatness will depend upon the foundations thus early 
laid, and the aims and uses which the builders propose. The de- 
terminate influence of Educational Institutions upon the whole prob- 
lem, we cannot, without underlying the just imputation of folly and 
crime, refuse to weigh. Our citizenship in the State, as well as our 
allegiance to letters, or in fewer words, ^ur duty as patriot schol- 
ars, constrains the discussion to which we now advance. 

1. We want the College in the new young life of the State, as a 
bond with the past. There is no such thing as a full and complete 
life for the individual or for the State, if that life does not join 
itself to the whole life of humanity. Much of the past will, indeed, 
empty itself in upon us without our consciousness. The rudest 
will inherit more generously than he knows of the treasures accu- 
mulated in by-gone ages. He is the child of a long line of pro- 
genitors, though he cannot" name his ancestry. But in proportion 
as his ignorance isolates him from the results of the sum total of 
human progress, must his life be fragmentary and unendowed. He 
is a foundling, for whom there is waiting an heirship of riches and 
honors unrevealed to him, and by which, therefore, his poverty and 
obscurity will never be relieved. 

By our circumstances and history, this same isolation charac- 
terized our early beginnings as a commonwealth. Our infancy was 
that of a foundling. We were disconnected with the old. Laws, re- 
ligions, home-ties, and all the sweet and solemn voices of philosophy, 
faith and letters, were left behind when we were flung upon these 
western shores to struggle as we could out of anarchy and barba- 
rism. Our social being was not the onflow of a stream holding in 
its deep and broad channel the tributaries of all past "times and 
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growths, but a solitary fountain, gashing single, fitful and turbid in 
the wilderness. We have to connect the issue of this fountain with 
that grand current bearing on its bosom and mingling in its waters 
the world's full life and thought. Deny to us, deny to any people, 
no matter what their origin and story, the record and knowledge of 
the past, the testimony of humanity's long empiric travail, and such 
connection remains impossible. How great the forfeiture ! " When 
ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away," says Burke, 
'' the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment, we 
have no compass to govern us ; nor can we know distinctly to what 
port to steer." Lost are the influence and example of the illustri- 
ous dead, the heroic deeds that kindle and feed the flame of valor 
and self-devotion, the quickening and instructive annals of history, 
the songs of the bards — stairways to the heaven of imagination — the 
warning voiced forth in the reiterated lessons of man's errors, frail- 
ties and passions ; the teachings of philosophy wrestling with the 
great questions of truth and the soul, the painful but resolute steps 
of explorers and discoverers leading on the ages after them up the 
heights of science, the full intelligence of causes, natural and philo- 
sophic, seen at work in the present, but whose origin, nature and 
alliances lie remote up the centuries ; the slow but grand drama of 
the mute earth, proceeding under the twin ministry of two great 
magicians — fire and water — from her primal chaos to the fair com- 
pleteness of her verdurous hills, her islanded deep, and her stead- 
fast mountains, and the lengthening golden chain that makes us 
one in blood and sympathy, history and heritage with the whole 
human family. 

Would it be but a.trifling bereavement of our modem civilization 
thus to orphan it from the maternity and nurture of the past ? As 
well girdle an oak, and expect its branches to bear up the same 
wealth of frondent and lusty life ; as well cut off" in mid-length that 
northern river that empties the great lakes, and expect its channel 
to bear on the same majestic stream to the sea. 

But the guardianship and transmission of this dowry of the past 
are in the hands of the world's teachers as trustees for mankind. 
These treasures are locked up in the languages of dead empires, 
the systems of buried sages, the alcoves of old libraries, the labora- 
tories of science. The hails of liberal culture open backward into 
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these galleries of antiquity, and onward into the life of the present, 
giving to the exploring eye, benealli their arches, the long vista of 
the progress of the race. 

What is our sacred trust for the future ? What have we to 
transmit to those who come after us ? A name only, and a clear 
field for adventure ; or the entire riches which the ages have accu- 
mulated, and for which the generations which have gone down to 
ike dust have wrought through the heat of great harvest days ? 

We ask no unreasoning homage for the wisdom of the elders ; 
but a little more reverence for Antiquity will not hurt us in our 
personal and national development. It is needed as a corrective of 
tiiat flippant self-suflSciency that dashes with arrogance our confi- 
dent American energy, and of that smattering of universal knowl- 
edge that conceives it has nothing to learn. The spirit of the 
true scholar is the spirit of humility, and the reverent inquirer 
after iaruth finds that — 

" Study is like the heaven's glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-search'd with saucy looks." 

2. We want the College, again, in alliance with the life of the 
State,' for the security and honor of republican principles. We 
believe in a Government not of despotic force, nor of kings en- 
throned ''jure divinoj^ nor of a privileged class, of better blood 
and clay and larger political rights than the mass of the governed; 
but of equal laws, framed by the popular will, expressing and 
guardmg popular rights, and administered by representatives elected 
by popular suffrage. It -is one of the commonplaces of political 
truths, that despotism can mamtain itself only in the unreasoning 
debasement of- its subjects. Ignorance and superstition are the 
twin pillars of all unequal and oppressive political systems. These 
sayings are as familiar with us as household words, but they need 
continual and emphatic reutterance. Against every form of unjust 
privilege and political absolutism, the one conquering and invincible 
champion is popular education. Light antagonizes force with a 
soft and silent but resistless mastery. It debates the questions of 
privilege, it examines the foundations of caste ; it sifts the theories of 
special and restricted rights ; it illumines and dispels the illusions 
of kingcraft and tyranny, as the beams ()f morning the dark retir- 
ing shadows of night ; it discovers the true sources of political power. 
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and ^ves voice to ihe deathless instinct of humanity, pleading 
before in dumb murmurings for its inalienable endowments of '^ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

Education, especially where it is large and liberal, gives the 
broad mind and the catholic spirit, enlarges from all narrowness, 
emancipates ttom prejudice, and nurtures universal sympathies. 
This is ihe origmal force of the term liberal education, tiie fine and 
true philosophy shut up in language itself. Education is a libera- 
tor ; it makes thought free, inquiry free, belief the child of light 
and full conviction, the whole manhood free. And in this disen- 
thralling process it quickens in us the fraternal recognition of all 
other manhood. The close encircling barriers that isolate man from 
man, by the accidents of birth and place, of race and color, are 
thrown down by this expansive force ; and a large and just view of 
our common nature, as in origin, faculties and possibilities one, 
sweeps all who wear the image of God within the wide horizon 
and the tender bonds of the universal human family. 

By such enlargement, we touch the deep, vital principle of gen- 
uine Republicanism — ^the true doctrine of political equality. That 
doctrine is the equality of man with man, as a creature of God — 
in all the powers of a reasoning mind and an immortal soiQ ; an 
equality, which tities and purples, and political prescriptions and 
social interdicts, however tiiey may overlay and obscure, cannot 
disturb. A republican equality thus discerned and understood, 
will be fearless and consistent. It will outlaw all caste. It wUl 
suffer no br^>nd of serfdom and villenage, and no shadow of such a 
brand to rest upon any forehead that covers a human brain. In 
due process of enfranchisement, it will crown with the ftdl honors 
and immunities of citizenship all within the bounds of the State 
whom it calls its fellow men. 

But the provision for liberal culture does not content itself with 
a mere proclamation of republican equality, however true in princi- 
ple and noble as a testimony. It works out the practical elevation 
of the lowly. It lets down a ladder to the very lowest grade of 
social life, on which the humblest aspirant may climb to the highest. 
In lands where aristocratic institutions order the social scale, as in 
England, the chief places of honor and emolument are awarded, 
as the rule, by interest, and birth, and titled precedence. Witii us 
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the class is larger than with any other people, of those who are 
dependent upon self-help for all personal and professional success ; 
and while our political theories say to the brown son of penury and 
toil, the child of the plowman and the artisan, " You are the peer 
of the heirs of wealth and station," our system of education offers 
to his hand the prizes which the slack fingers of effeminate for- 
tune reach after in vain. The wealth of a nation's intellectual life 
is thus immeasurably increased, and she is served in her high 
places of trust and duty by the most vigorous of her sons. The 
succession of her great men and Strong leaders is veined continually 
by fresh blood. There is no rulmg class, keeping its overshadow- 
ing ascendency long after it has become effete with indolence, lux- 
ury and vice. New names and new families rise out of the stem 
schools of want and hardship, bringing up from such nurture men 
of bone and muscle for the charge of great enterprises, and the 
tasks of public life. The purest gems of mental brilliance, which 
had else kept their lusters hid in " dull imprisonment," are thus 
unearthed, wrought and polished, and set to shine with guidmg 
splendor in the nation's coronet. Nor is this the triumph of ple- 
bian weakness, the crowning of rudeness and rusticity, to the shame 
and discountenancing of elegance and courtliness. It is the promo- 
tion and the accrediting of the only worthy aristocracy, the peer- 
age of intellect, the nobility of learning and thought, starred with 
the brilliants of wit, and ermined with the refinement of lettered 
culture. 

And this issue guards our republican development from peril on 
another side. The wide diffusion of popular intelligence over- 
throws the supremacy of tyrannic force, but does it not create the 
ambitious demagogue, and lead to a war of factions and parties? 
Where the many are stimulated by uncontrolled aspirations, and 
the prizes of advancement, free to all, are the reward of the 
strongest and most resolute, what is to prevent that war of Titans 
in which the many shall contend with equal arms, as when Greek 
meets Greek, each for his own preemmence. And when it is found, 
(ad it soon must be found in such a conflict) what force there is in 
combinations, what shall prevent the renewal of the strife, with 
broader front and more formidable tactics, by those stronger spirits 
who will seize the truncheon of command, and march against their 
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rivals with a partisan host at their heels ? But this same intelli- 
gence gives authority to the calm counsels of reason, inspires just 
conceptions of the public good, connects that common welfare with 
the best hopes of all and of each, instructs the popular mind as to 
the horrors of anarchy, evolves the true nature and limitations as 
well as the proper beneficence of the social compact, and cuts short 
the career of selfish ambition, by a demand for what is just and 
equal for the commonwealth. The demagogue finds no leadership 
save with those whom he can deceive and beguile ; and anarchy 
seeks its throne in Mexico, rather than under "the shining heavens 
of the land of Washington. 

Thus our Bepublicanism is not only conserved, but ennobled. Its 
institutes and laws are not the creatures of ignorance and prejudice, 
carrying on their front as they invite the scrutiny of mankind the 
confession of weakness, coarseness and puerility. Self-government 
with us is the government of a nation of readers, a nation of 
thinkers, a nation of debaters, guided by the freest and fullest 
philosophic discussion of every great measure incorporated in its 
treaties, statutes and policies. Let the archives of courts and 
cabinets, kingly and imperial, the world over, be challenged for a 
code of public laws surpassing in dignity, purity and wisdom, the • 
written scrolls and annual State papers of our Republican le^ 
lation. Thus do the security and honor of fi-ee principles go hand 
in hand under the reign of light and knowledge. 

Nor need it be feared that this full and broad culture of letters 
will, in the supreme stress of some great crisis of danger, enervate 
the miUtary arm, and train a race of citizens of too delicate a mold 
of spirit and muscle to defend* the life of the Republic against the 
weapons of war. Those words of the Athenian Commander and 
Orator, words as instinct with martial ardor as with true homage 
to letters, we may repeat after him — " We are not enfeebled by 
philosophy." When the clarion sounded " to arms " in the nation's 
death-grapple with treason, the loyal ranks were filled, not with 
stolid and reluctant conscripts, but with thinking, reasoning volun- 
teers, every man of whom saw and weighed for himself the grandeur 
of the stake for which the deadly game was played. Among all 
the strong-Umbed youths that rose up at the call, there were none 
that gave a more jubilant response than the dwellers in our peacefol 
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Academic shades. They laid aside the toga of quiet study for the 
steel of the soldier'a harness as though robing for a feast ; and on 
the march, and around the camp-fires and at ^' the perilous edge " 
of the' fight sang, till every heart was stirred and the heavens rung 
again, old battle chimes of freedom. They had caught from the 
storied dead the inspiration of the martyred patriots of all tim^, and 
self-devotion for the country's life was as honorable to them as when 
Curtius leaped, man and horse full armed, into the chasm of the 
Forum ; and treason as infamous as wlien the great Roman orator 
thundered in the Senate against Catiline and his fellow conspira- 
tors. K we needed such confirmation to our faith and hope, we 
shall henceforth have no question concerning the alliance of letters 
with loyalty and valor, since the close of that great struggle that has 
hung the porches of our college halls with laurels of youthful valor, 
and thick-starred our .catalogues of student life with the imperisha- 
ble honors of youthful heroes, whose blood has crimsoned a hundred 
battle-fields for union and liberty. 

3. Another office of the College in its influence upon the State 
will be to correct the tendency to materialism against which all 
new communities have to guard. That tendency is especially visi- 
ble in our own local commonwealth. It is, perhaps, inseparable 
from the tasks fij^t fronting the settlers on tiiis coast ; certainly a 
legitimate issue of the objects at first pursued. The explorers of a 
new country naturally find their material wants the most immediate 
and imperative. They must have food and fire, shelter and water, 
wharves and roads. If in addition to this necessity their crowning 
aims are low and material, it will be hard to impregnate their minds 
with lofty and ideal aspirations. They may display a wonderful 
diligence, but always with their eyes fixed upon the earth. Their 
industries, their hopes, their prizes are of the earth, earthy. If 
one of them shout " Eureka," it is not over some victory of science 
making its laboratory luminous with some precious secret wrested 
from nature's keeping, nor some fresh demonstration of philosophy 
establishing a truth for the faith of men ; but only that his hand has 
clutched a lump of gold. Bring before such a mind a scheme to 
elevate the moral and intellectual life within him and around him, 
and you talk in riddles. " The future ! " it only reaches, before 
him/ to the next rainy season. '* His children ! " they are on the 
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other side of the mountains, waiting for him to come and empty his 
gold dust at their feet. '^ A Christian civilization ! " all that he 
wants of it is law enough to guard his miner's tent for a jear or 
two, and then the busy ravine where he digs may relapse into utter 
barbarism. He is indeed no miser. Show him a sick comrade — 
tell him of wounded and suffering soldiers, and famishing rebels — 
and he scatters his hoard with generous hand. But ask him to 
build institutions, and you get no audience, scarcely a comprehend- 
ing intelligence. He is building his " pile," making haste to top 
up its pyramidal completeness and transfer it to the distant spot 
he still calls '^ home." Shall we rise no higher than this fitful, 
fluctuating life of materialism, this ebb and flow of successful or 
unsuccessful immigration ? 

The very presence of an institution of learning suggests other 
nobler and more permanent than material interests. Its walls of 
mute masonry are lettered with proclamations visible from afar, that 
declare man's higher needs and more exalted capacities. There is 
an atmosphere around it that thrills through the flesh to the impris- 
oned soul. The dullest eye asks for what do those walls stand, who 
are the workers within, in what mines do they dig ; and the strange 
utterances that float out from the quiet cells waken echoes in torpid 
breasts that give the consciousness of a life whose pulses are im- 
mortal. From the vantage of its dome, the outlook is wider and 
keener over the domain of man's being. The horizon broadens 
from the narrowness of the present and the material to the bound- 
lessness of the spiritual, vital after the body is dust ; and the cope 
that carried only the clouds lifts to take in the orbed spheres of 
truth, the starry wonders of science, the great arch toward which 
the soul wings an endless flight. 

The clasped books of knowledge have only to be seen to tempt 
cuiious fingers. Their very titles stimulate the desire for possession. 
Their pictured pages appeal to the aesthetic element, and it breaks 
through the crust of materialism. The sweet breath of the Ionian 
Isles wakes still and forever the sense of beauty. Art is wooed as 
a mistress. Temples rise in pillared majesty, statues leap forth 
from shapeless marble, and life looks and speaks from the canvas. 
Tuneful hands take the lyre, poets sing, and literature is bom. 
Voices, whose accents can never die, sweep down the yellow cur- 
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rent of the Tiber, and Right, Duty, Fidelity, Constancy, Law, brides 
of the storied river, lift, on the prow of their barge sailing ever on, 
a scroll lummous with their names, demanding men's homage to 
their queenly rule. 

The College is thus the Court of the Ideal. Its ministers serve 
the scepter of the unseen as though they saw the invisible. Its 
splendors are not jewels dug out of the earth, nor specimens of 
golden veins branching among the hills, but gems of ethereal luster 
which the seers have plucked from the heaven of God's thoughts, 
and brought down to shine for the guidance of human feet. Its 
edicts give laws to taste, establish n^ethods for the reason, decree 
honors to intellectual triumphs, and declare the just rules of civil 
and social life — the codes of all right legislation in every department 
of human being. 

Under its shadow, the mere material type of living is shamed and 
rebuked. The higher nobility of serving truth and right, and the 
growth of the soul, asserts itself without a question ; and not mate- 
rial success and barbaric comfort, but spiritual culture, is seen and 
acknowledged to be the only worthy end of Uving. 

4. Nor do we in this plea overlook the needs of practical life. 
We provide, in the most effectual manner, for those needs. The 
College trains the men of practical science who hold the secrets of 
all useful art, the most fruitful methods of every branch of industry. 
The time has been when the tillers of the soil preferred the lessons 
of mother wit and daily experience to all the wisdopti of the books, 
and scouted the learning that wrought its field tasks and raised its 
crops only in the laboratory. But scientific farming has carried the 
day. We have had blunders enough of ignorance and self-suflS- 
ciency in working the^ pecuUar wealth of our own State, and but a 
moiety of the legitimate proceeds of our industry is gathered as a 
practical result. The other moiety is drained off in the sluices of 
untutored negligence, or empty quackery ; and if science itself has 
sometimes gone astray, or stood at fault before its problems, we 
have only in this fact a fresh demonstration of the need of more 
patient and exhaustive study. There was never an industry that 
more imperatively needed the conduct of exact science to make it 
safe and profitable than that of this people. K our aims were only 
practical in the grosser sense, mercenary and material, the short- 
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est avenue to their attainment were through the porches of liberal 
learning. 

The ideal leads the practical ; men of thought go before men of 
action ; the student is elder partner of the craftsman, furnishing 
him his tools and supplying his models, and forever it is true that 
" where there is no vision, the people perish." A man with no 
visioned excellence before him, as yet unattained, is at the end of 
his growth, and has begun to decay. The same is true of commu- 
nities and nations. All the triumphs of human progress, all the in- 
crements of practical growth, are in the inspiration of ideals. Pure 
intelligence is itself with us ultimately and intensely practical. Not 
merely in the sense that all work stands still if this mainspring be 
withdrawn ; nor that life is so individualized with us men, laboring 
not in groups and associations under the intellectual headship of a 
superintendent, or like a gang of slaves beneath the eye and lash of 
an overeeer, but each his own employer and master : I mean that 
intelligence has its own sphere of practical work, in which it is a 
day laborer, and of which the products are as solid and substantial, 
and as much a matter of common want, as ploughshares and reap- 
ing hooks. Need we catalogue these wants, in the supply of which 
intellectual culture comes into immediate contact with the getting of 
our daily bread ? Why : we want engineers, and surveyors, and 
chemists, and assayers, and metallurgists, and machinists, and 
draughtsmen, and interpreters, and editors, and school teachers, and 
a host of fellow-laborers, and whole departments of professional 
scholars, whose day's work is of the brain more than of the hand, 
and all of whom are more nearly or more remotely pensioners upon 
science and liberal learning. I am almost ashamed to argue so nar- 
rowly and upon so low a scale, but the argument is pertinent to 
what we have all seen and felt of popular prejudice and misconcep- 
tion in our forming pubUc sentiment. And you who are my auditors 
to-day will agree, without argument, that the noblest practical 
growth of the State, its truest wealth, and its fairest honor, are not 
only conditioned upon, but identical with its highest intellectual ad- 
vancement. 

6. I have one more thought to suggest in the line of our theme : 
the relation of the College to the permanent and peaceful order of 
society. For itself, the College demands a settied public tranquil- 
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litj. Study craves a quiet atmosphere. It must sit down to its 
work, if it is to work eflFectively ; calm, patient, and secure. It 
seeks naturaDy the most sequestered scenes of nature for its bow- 
ers. The whispering grove, the bank of the murmuring river, the 
silent shade, the inclosed guarded quadrangle, rural towns far 
from the rattling wheels of commerce and trade, and the jar of 
machinery, are its immemorial retreats. Wake the tempest of 
commotion and change in the heavens over it ; let the lightnings'of 
political storms flash beneath its drooping eyelids, and the bolts and 
shouts of popular revolution crash in upon the absorbed and musing 
thought ; let war blow his trumpet, and the fierce pulses of cannon 
shake the air, and the spell is fled, the charm is broken, the rapt 
devotee is dragged rudely back to the loud, clamorous present, and 
action, instead of study, is the call of the hour. What testimony 
was that which reached us from distracted Naples at the beginning 
of this present decade, when the guns of four great forts threat- 
ened its streets and dwellings ? " Our colleges are comparatively 
abandoned, dxxi our learned societies exist but in name." What 
testimony is that, within the decade, from our own rocking land ? 
The Muses fled when the war eagle screamed ; science deserted 
her laboratory for the armory and the bastion ; the flood of patriotic 
ardor drowned out the monkish scholar from his cell ; the halls of 
learning were depopulated ; the young recluses sallied forth ; the 
pen and the inkhom were exchanged for the rifle and the cartridge 
box ; the student's cassock for the soldier's uniform, and the lead- 
ers in the world of letters for the leaders in arms and the field. 
For its ^ own sake, therefore, the college favors peace and public 
composure, that its own morning and evening bells may ring clear 
qn the quiet air. It is not an institution for nomadic tribes. It 
cannot pitch a tent at nightfall and strike it with the next dawn. 
It must dig for foundations, and rear solid walls, and lift its steady 
domes with windows opening to the blue fields above and the blos- 
soming constellations. It asks therefore for restful times, for the 
hush of all overturning tumults, and seeks to insure settled civil 
order and the steadfastness of the State. 

And what it asks, it helps to give. Where popular intelligence 
is diffused, revolutionary ideas may be started, but they have to 
be canvassed. When the demagogue encounters the schoolmaster, 
3 
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his arts are powerless. When priestcraft meets the spelling book 
and the Testament, its glozing addresses are silenced. In an en- 
lightened community, each individual feels competent to ask ques- 
tions and try issues. If he be called upon to join a revolutionary 
faction, his reply is, " Let's look at that." The appeal must be 
to his reason, not to his passions. He has learned to read, and 
the ability to read is a demand which creates its supply. All pub- 
lic measures are put on trial before this wide public tribunal. This 
reader uses his eyes, and every novel idea of the day is his by 
nightfall, and he has a judgment upon it. His stock of ideas and 
judgments, as to public and general economies and policies, grows 
by continual accessions, and becomes a privy council which he can 
summon to a session upon every question of doubtful advantage 
and expediency. 

But let it still be remembered that the amount and scope of pop- 
ular intelligence depend upon the higher institutions of learning 
among a people. It is the standard in every department of life 
and manners that determines all beneath. Our judgments of what 
is comparative are governed by our conception of the superlative. 
What is high in the presence of great mountains ? What is deep 
when we are sounding the ocean ? The College not only systema- 
tizes popular education, but sustains it ; nay, stimulates and ele- 
vates, drawing up the general level toward its own crested summits. 
They are the great glaciers, and the domed snows of the upper 
Alpine heights, that keep the valley streams so full and cool ; and 
our Colleges are the primal fountains whence flow so far and wide 
in this land the streams of knowledge for the people. ^ 

It would be a grand omission in this argument, if we failed to 
remark that the element of light alone is insufficient to establish 
and insure public tranquillity. One other element must be added. 
Light and Love must be in partnership for this work. Light -with- 
out Love is but archangel ruined — the baleful flame of a mighty 
but malign intellect. Love without light is blind, and may do the 
work of Hate. Love to prompt. Light to guide — these together 
do their work well, and make it permanent and abiding. Asso- 
ciate them in human enterprises, and they are strong as God is 
strong. Light and Love come into bridal union in the Christian 
College. The intellectual element, of course, is present. But 
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Minerva rules not here alone. It is the preeminent distinction of 
the CoDoges of our land, that they embody so much of the moral 
and the Christian element. They were not the creatures of State 
action and endowment. They were founded by pious men who 
cut the inscription deep over their portals, " Christo et JEccleaice.^^ 
Through them run, for the thirst of ardent and acquisitive natures, 
not only the streams from classic springs, but the waters of 

" Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

They are pervaded in a wonderful degree with the beneficent 
and evangelizing spirit. They stand in closest connection with the 
ministry of divine truth. They utter not as partisans and agitators, 
but as commissioned prophets, the sacredness of universal law 
guarding universal right. They strike thus at the root of all evil, 
and sow the seeds of all righteous reform. The work of reform 
may indeed seem to be a disturbing instead of a tranquilizing work, 
but it tends wisely and directly to abiding peace and solid security. 
For wrong is an element always of weakness and change, and 
nothing is settled permanently, under the reign of God, imtil it is 
settled right. 

So do our Colleges league the State with the ultimate issues of 
human progress, and with the immovable steadfastness of the 
throne supreme. They shine as shine the stars of night, not mere 
revelations of far oflF, upper spheres, but as lamps of guidance to 
wanderers in the desert and on the sea. They shine as shines the 
sun by day, not to display his own royal magnificence, but to bless 
the waving com and blushing orchards, to ripen golden harvests, 
and keep alive the cheerful hum of honest human industry. 

Brothers and Fellow-Students: Were we to spend this Festival 
day dimply in the exchange of fraternal greetings, we might doubt- 
less make its hours pleasant in passing, and fragrant in memory. 
But the pressure of a peculiar and sacred obligation rests upon us. 
By our double fealty to letters and the State, we owe a debt to the 
cause of liberal learning. Let us not part from this scene and from 
one another, without giving and taking pledges to meet this claim 
to its full discharge. 

We are " The Associated Alumni of the Pacific Coast," gathered 
from many and widely separated beginnings of youthful life and 
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chambers of study. Beloved and venerable to each is the name of 
that cherishing mother far away, who calls us still her sons. But 
we are not to-day so much sons of Harvard, or Yale, or of any of 
the honored sister-band of Eastern Colleges, as we are by our new 
local designation Resident Alunmi of the Pacific Coast. 

To whom shall this College of California look for the love and 
duty of foster-children, if not to us? Who shall feel her bondage 
to want, and pay the ransom price of her redemption, if not we ? 
Can she underlie the degradation of such a chain, and we keep 
our honor untarnished? In all her affliction shall not we be afflict- 
ed ? What shall we answer? 

Shall we say that this age and this land are too young and new 
for the prosperity of letters ; that our first needs are material, and 
that institutions of learning must wait ? But because of this new- 
ness of the present, it is the era of foundations. If we do not now 
dig deep and build strong, what shall become of the next age ? We 
are fathers of the coming generation — that is, educators — and we 
must take care that our children rise up and call us blessed. 

Shall we say that this is an age of action, too busy for litera- 
ture and the still life of study and thought ? But never was there 
an age so crowded with thought, emotion, sentiment, purpose, ideas 
and utterance as the present ; and never one that called so sol- 
emnly for teachers of right thought, true ideas, noble purpose and 
wise and temperate speech. Our actors are thinkers, orators, poets, 
philosophers, inventors, discoverers and men of science. Action with 
us has a living tongue in the press, an echo in the books by our 
fireside, an immortal chronicle in history. It cannot, therefore, 
be dissociated from schools and mental life. 

Shall we say that the men of the time can only be stirred to 
enthusiasm about works which they can complete themselves — the 
full consummation of which they can look upon and rejoice over — 
that they may be made willing to sow for splendid harvests, if they 
may be permitted to reap and bind and gamer with their own 
hands ; but that to plow for others to sow, or to sow for other hands 
to reap, requires a more thoughtful and patient ambition than the 
masses possess ? But who then shall feel the ardor of such a dis- 
tant but noble hope, and wait with far-seeing sagacity and faith for 
such a crowning as the world's benefactors ? Are we also unequal 
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to this investment in the future ? Shall we have nothing germina- 
ting in this spring time for the autumn of human advancement, 
because we ourselves may not live to see harvest days ? 

I summon you, brothers in letters and fellow patriots, to turn the 
sentiment with which this hour finds our hearts aglow into a holy 
purpose ; that for the sake of all the high interests of the Common- 
wealth, with whose honor and whose story our lives are now blended, 
we will take each in his sphere, and with whatever of personal in- 
fluence and personal means he can devote, the fortunes of this 
young College of the State as a sacred charge henceforth upon 
our hearts ; and God make her the mother of coming and countless 
generations of strong workers for human good and the divine glory ! 



POEM. 



THE LOST GALLEON 



IT FRANK BRET HARTE. 



In sixteen hundred and forty-one, 
The regular yearly galleon, 
Laden with odorous gums and spice, 
Indian cottons and Indian rice, 
And the richest silks of &r Cathay, 
Was due at Acapulco Bay. 

Due she was and over-due, 
Galleon, merchandise and crew. 
Creeping along through rain and shine. 
Through the tropics, under the line. 
The trains were waitmg outside the walls. 
The wives of sailors thronged the town, 
The traders sat by their empty stalls, 
And the viceroy himself came down. 
The bells in the tower were all a-trip, 
Te deums were on each Father's lip. 
The limes were ripening in the sun 
For the sick of the coming galleon. 

All in vain. Weeks passed away. 
And yet no galleon saw the bay. 
Indian goods advanced in price. 
The Governor missed his favorite spice, 
The Sefioritas mourned for sandal, 
And the famous cottons of Coromandel. 
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And some for an absent lover lost, 
And one for a husband — Donna Julia, 
Wife of the Captain — tempest-tossed. 
In circumstances so peculiar. 
Even the Fathers, unawares. 
Grumbled a little at their prayers, 
And all along the coast that year, 
Votive candles were scarce and dear. 

Never a tear bedims the eye 
That time and patience will not dry ; 
Never a lip is curved with pain 
That can't be kissed into smiles again. 
And these same truths, as far as I know. 
Obtained on the coast of Mexico 
More than two hundred years ago. 
In sixteen hundred and fifty-one — 
Ten years after the deed was done, 
And folks had forgotten the galleon. 
The divers plunged in the Gulf for pearls, 
White as the teeth of the Indian girls ; 
The traders sat by their full bazaars ; 
The mules with many a weary load, 
And oxen dragging their creaking cars. 
Came and went on the mountain road. 

Where was the galleon all this while — 

Wrecked on some lonely coral isle ? 

Burnt by the roving sea marauders. 

Or sailing north under secret orders ? 

Had she found the Anian passage famed. 

By lying Moldonado claimed. 

And sailed through the sixty-fifth degree, 

Direct to the North Atlantic sea ? 

Or had she found the " River of Kings,'' 

Of which De Font^ told such strange things 

In sixteen-forty ? Never a sign, 

East or West or under the line, 

They saw of the missing galleon. 
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Never a sail, a plank or chip, 

They found of the long-lost treasure ship. 

Or enough to build a tale upon. 

But when she was lost, and where and how. 

Are the facts we 're coming to just now. 

Take, if you please, the chart of that day, 
Published at Madrid — por el Rey — 
Look for a spot in the old South Sea — 
The hundred and eightieth degree 
Longitude, west of *Madrid : there. 
Under the equatorial glare. 
Just where the East and West are one. 
You'll find the missing galleon. 
You'll find the San Gregorio, yet 
Riding the seas, with sails all set. 
Fresh as upon the very day 
She sailed from Acapulco Bay. 

How did she get there ? What strange spell 
Kept her two hundred years so well. 
Free from decay and mortal taint ? 
What — ^but the prayers of a patron saint ! 

A hundred leagues from Manila town. 

The San Oregorw^s helm came down. 

Round she went on her heel, and not 

A cable's length from a galliot 

That rocked on the waters, just abreast 

Of the galleon's course, which was west-sou-west. 



* In the charts of " that day " — i.e. 1640 — Spanish navigators reckoned Longitude 
East 360 degrees from the meridian of the Isle of Ferro. For the sake of perspi- 
cuity before a modem audience, the more recent meridian of Madrid was sub- 
stituted. The custom of dropping a day at some arbitrary point in crossing the 
Pacific westerly, I need not say, remains unaflfected by any change of meridian. 
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Then said the galleon's Commandante, 

General Pedro Sobriente, 

(That was his rank on land and main, 

A regular custom of Old Spain :) 
" My pilot is dead of scurvy — may 

I ask the longitude, time, and day ?" 

The first two given and compared, 

The third — the Commandante stared ! 
*' The first of June ? I make it second." 

Said t^e stranger, " Then you Ve wrongly reckoned, * 

I make it first : as you came this way. 

You should have lost — d'ye see — a day — 

Lost a day, as you plainly see. 

On the hundred and eightieth degree." . 
" Lost a day ?" " Yes, if not rude. 

When did you make east longitude ?" 
" On the ninth of May — our patron's day." 
" On the ninth ? — there was no ninth of May ! 

Eighth and tenth was there — ^but stay " — 

Too late — for the galleon bore away. 

Lost was the day they should have kept. 
Lost unheeded and lost unwept. 
Lost in a way that made search vain — 
Lost in the trackless and boundless main ; 
Lost like the day of Job's awful curse. 
In his third chapter, third and fourth verse : 
Wrecked was their patron's only day. 
What would the holy fathers say ? 

Said the Fray Antonio Estavan — 
The galleon's chaplain — a learned man — 
" Nothing is lost that you can regain : 
And the way to look for a thing, is plain — 
To go where you lost it, back again. 
Back with your galleon till you see 
The hundred and eightieth degree. 
Wait till the rolling year goes round. 
And there will the missing day be found. 
4 
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For you'll find — if computation's true, 
Not only one ninth of May, but two — 
One for the good saint's present cheer, 
And one for the day we lost last year." 

Back to the spot sailed the galleon — 

Where for a twelve-month, off and on 

The hundred and eightieth degree, 

She rose and fell on a tropic sea. 

But lo ! when it came the ninth of May, 

All of a sudden becalmed she lay 

One degree from that fatal spot. 

Without the power to move a knot ; 

And of course the moment she lost her way, 

Gone was her chance to save that day. 

To cut a lengthening story short, 

She never saved it. Made the sport 

Of evil spirits, and baffing wind. 

She was always before or just behind. 

One day too soon or one day too late, 

And the sun meanwhile, would never wait. 

She had two Eighths, as she idly lay. 

Two Tenths — but never a Ninth of May. 

And there she rides through two hundred years 

Of dreary penance and anxious fears : 

Yet through the grace of the saint she served. 

Captain and crew are still preserved. 

By a computation that still holds good. 

Made by the Holy Brotherhood, 

The San Gregorio will cross that line, 

In nineteen hundred and thirty-nine : 

Just three hundred years to a day 

From the time she lost the ninth of May. 

And the folk in Acapulco town. 

Over the waters, looking down, 

Will see in the glow of the setting sun. 

The sails of the missing galleon. 
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And the royal standard of Philip Rey ; 

The gleaming mast and glistening spar, 

As she nears the surf of the outer bar. 

A Te Deum sung on her crowded deck, 

An odor of spice along the shore, 

A crash — a cry from a shattered wreck — 

And the yearly galleon sails no more, 

In or out of the olden bay. 

For the blessed patron has found his day. 



Such is the legend. Hear this truth — 
Over the trackless past, somewhere, 
Lie the lost days of our tropic youth, 
Only regained by faith and prayer. 
Only recalled by prayer and plaint : — 
Each lost day has its patron saint ! 



At the close of these exercises, a procession was formed under 
the direction of F. M. Campbell, M.A., Marshal of the Day, and 
marched to the place of the evening's entertainment. 
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for the fact that while she has rushed on in her orbit, mighty, 
swift and ponderous, she has yet noiselessly obeyed the restraining 
influence of the central law. [Cheers.] I propose : 

California : With a luminous past and a still brightening present, she promises 
a future of dazzling brilliancy. 

His Excellency Governor Low, being loudly called for, spoke ' 
as follows : 

When I look around me upon this highly cultivated audience, 
and remember the exercises of to-day, I am glad that my fortunes 
are cast with you this evening, and regret more than ever the rigor 
of that earlier fortune which denied me the advantage of a collegiate 
education. Those early defects I have done what I could lo remedy 
since I arrived at the age of manhood. It is now eighteen years 
and a day since I first saw this land. Literature, science, and art 
have grown up here since that time, and everything has combined 
to make California a giant among her sister States. To us has 
been confided the task of building up a State which shall exist long 
after we shall have ceased to exist, but when, I trust, we as its 
founders shall not be forgotten. It is true, as has been said here 
to-night, that the present generation can never apply to the land of 
our birth any other term less tender than that of home — and this is one 
strong ligament that has ever bound, and will always bind California 
to the American Union, and which in some degree explains the 
intense feeling of loyalty which pervaded her during the rebellion. 
But a new Ugament will be possessed by the next generation, and 
that will be the Overland Railroad. Then, when the iron car shall 
have passed from ocean to ocean, over mountain, river, and plain, 
upon the broad iron band which spans the continent, we may well 
exclaim, " What God has united, let no man put asunder." [Great 
applause.] 

Without education, republican institutions would be ephemeral, 
and dissension would break up the union of the States. America 
stands stronger to-day by its enlightened system of education than 
even by its republicanism. [Applause.] And seeing Mr. Swett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, here present, I cannot refrain 
from saying that in my oflScial relations with him I have had occasion 
to entertain a high appreciation of his talents and attainments, and 
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of his labors in the cause of education. I was glad to hear Professor 
Silliman, in his oration to-day, speak so highly of Mr. Swett's plans, 
which I hope he will be permitted to carry out. [Cheers.] 
Finally, I hope that the acorn planted in Oakland may grow until 
it rivals the grand old colleges in the East, which have sent forth 
their alumni to all parts of the Earth. [Great applause.] 

The President. — In all our previous gatherings, we have been 
fortunate in having with us as guests some of our distinguished 
brethren from the East and from abroad. This good fortune has 
attended us to-night, in the presence of one who represents the 
second generation of a family which is already more than half a 
century illustrious in the annals of science, literature, and the arts. 
Will Professor Silliman, of Yale College, Alumnus of that college, of 
the class of 1837, favor us with a response to the following : 

The United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, lately 
arrived on these shores, bears clear testimony to the fruitfulness and thoroughly 
practical tendencies of those schools of science which have trained the men fitted 
to grapple with the grandest problems of physical geography, astronomy, geology, 
and metallurgy the world has to offer, and the solution of which will vindicate 
equally the claims of science, the honor of the institutions which have trained the 
men, and the sagacity of the Government in anticipating and providing for the wants 
of the coming tide of emigration to follow in the path of the continental railway. 

Professor Silliman arose amid great cheering, and when it 
had subsided, spoke as follows : 

I wish I could reply to the sentiment as ably as I can heartily. 
The expedition alluded to is partly composed of young men who 
obtained their eminence in those halls where I have passed the 
greater part of my life. The expedition is so new, and so little 
known, that a few words of explanation will not be out of place. 
Its head is Clarence King, a man well known in California, who has 
gained a part of his scientific education in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona, in concert with Brewer, as members 
of the State Geological Survey. We have, in the arrival of this 
expedition in CaUfomia, a signal proof of ^he necessity of such insti- 
tutions as we have met to encourage. It is only from such institu- 
tions that we can insure the fitness of men for such work. One 
object of the expedition is to triangulate the zone lying within one 
hundred miles along the fortieth parallel, and to examine geologically 
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a strip of country one hundred miles in width across the continent. 
The object is not only to examine the mineral features, but also to 
connect by a great net-work of triangulation all the chief localities, 
within that zone : to make a series of geographical observations for 
determimng with exactitude the status of the different localities, 
and their bearing toward each other. It will surprise many to 
know that we are in almost absolute ignorance of the actual position 
of most places in the interior of this country. The existing maps 
are mostly mere figments of the brain, rather than true exponents of 
localities, and are unworthy of the nation. The work will begin 
from a base obtained by actual measurement near Pyramid Lake, 
and then proceed in two directions, and will occupy probably five 
or six years. The work will be done by men of experience and 
fitness ; and when completed, we shall know more of that part of 
the country than we know of any other portion, except that upon 
the coast and its immediate vicinity. Combined with the settlement 
of the status of the various geographical points, information will be 
gathered regarding coal, lead, copper, silver, and other minerals. 
You may esteem it a high satisfaction to have those gentlemen as 
guests. They are men of high capacity and great zeal. Of the 
metallurgical wealth of this country, we as yet know only the skirts 
of the garment. It is our interest to develop them. Connected 
with this exploration, minute studies will be made of the great mines 
on the Comstock lode, as also of all the important mines of Reese 
River and the Humboldt. [Cheers.] 

In reference to the endowment of literary and scientific institu- 
tions, it must be admitted that there is a great work to do in 
educating rich men, in teaching them their duties to the cause of 
science, of literature, and of society generally. Their attention is 
to be drawn, not by appeals made in a mercenary spirit, but in the 
broadest sense. There are neither titles nor entailed estates in this 
coimtry, and knowing how wealth tends to melt away and find the 
general level, even in a single generation, there is no better way by 
which a portion of the family property can be kept together and 
associated with the family name, than by intrusting it to the hands 
of an institution of learning, where it will endure throughout all 
perpetuity. Yale and Harvard have not always received out of the 
abundance, but out of the largeness of the hearts of the donors. 
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Every dollar given to those colleges for special objects is there 
to-day, and will be there for all time. There is no security for a 
principal sum to be found equal to such an investment. No insur- 
ance companies, banks or mines can show such security and perpe- 
tuity of investment for principal and interest, as has attended college 
benefactions in the older institutions of America. I hope the 
colleges of the Pacific coast will have their Harvards, Lawrences, 
Yales, Sheffields, and Peabodys. [Great applause.] 

The President — I propose : 

The Clergy : We echo the cry of the Pagrim Fathers : " Save us from an un- 
educated ministry ! " 

As I observe several clergymen present, and one Mooar besides, 
I will call upon the Rev. George Mooar, of Oakland, Alumnus of 
Williams, class of 1851, to respond. [Laughter.] 

Rev. Mr. Mooar. — Mr. President : I should have much pre- 
ferred to be introduced with a new joke. [Laughter.] 

With reference to the sentiment which has just been proposed, it 
is rather a trite thing to argue that the American clergy have a 
very special interest in colleges and institutions of liberal learning. 
It is one of the open lessons of our history that the colleges owe 
their foundation to ministers of the Gospel. We may instance the 
older institutions — those of New England. The same is true in the 
Middle States. The colleges of the new States westward have 
been founded by the same class of men. It may not well be for- 
gotten, likewise, that this College of California, with which our 
Association is connected, had a similar origin. Such facts are 
specimens of the class of facts which abundantly attest the interest 
which the clergy feel in the College. 

Nor can this other fact be easily lost out of sight — these institu- 
tions have always been, they still are, largely imder the instruction 
of the ministry. The presidents of the colleges have almost uni- 
versally been ministers — they still are ministers. It is sometimes 
said, quite generally it is supposed, that the influence of the clergy 
has reffeitively declined in the progress and wider ranges of our age. 
The press and other great influences have put the clergy in the 
shadow. However that may be — and, doubtless, there is plausi- 
5 
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bility in the supposition — the fact to which I have just alluded 
remains ; and it is a great fact. [Applause.] 

The reason why the clergy take so much interest in the College, 
lies not merely in the fact that they desire that theirs should be an 
educated profession. That is a strong desire indeed. But the 
American College has been, in a marked manner, a place of great 
moral and spiritual changes. During their stay within college walls, 
hundreds have passed through that change of character which is 
deemed the essential preparation for entrance into the ministerial 
calling. Much as I owe to my Alma Mater ^ in supplying the means 
and incentives of literary discipline, I owe more to the fact that 
while there I came to take new views of the great purposes of 
human life. Because the American College has been so often 
hallowed by these great changes of character, it holds the affection 
of the ministers of Christ. 

Let me advert also to one more thought in the same general line. 
On such occasions as these we are reminded frequently of the 
great material and intellectual progress of our times, and here, espe- 
cially, of the important relation which California, from its ppsition, 
must hold to that progress in the future. It is a natural strain of 
remark. I confess to my full share in the enjoyment which comes 
from it. But it has sometimes seemed to me that, in stating the 
vast ends of commerce and science, there was a sort of allusion to 
the old religious ends which our fathers sought to gain in the estab- 
lishment of colleges, an allusion which wore the appearance of being 
almost contemptuous. It is said that they planted the college " for 
the conversion of the heathen," as if that were some narrow, outgrown 
notion. It does not so seem to us. When we think of the position 
of California with respect to the three or four hundred millions of 
Asia that lie across the sea, we do not wonder that the possible 
commercial, industrial, social, and political results should have ab- 
sorbing interest. But the ministry have an interest in these possi- 
bilities as well. They look upon these millions of Asia as so many 
immortal souls, capable of being rescued from idolatry and supersti- 
tion and sin. They see a momentous work to be done, in redeeming 
them to holiness and purity. If our fathers planted the coll§ge to 
convert the heathen, that was no narrow, no unworthy aim. 
Neither has the progress of the age since then diminished either the 
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nobleness or the necessity of such an aim. Rather, standing where 
we of Califomia do, and looking at the great possibilities in con- 
nection with the Asiatic populations, we would, like, the fathers, 
dedicate the College " Christo et ecdesice^^^ and take a lively and 
warm interest in it, because it may have so important an influence 
upon the conversion of the heathen world. [Applause.] 

The President. — Well, as Mr. Mooar repudiates my joke as ah 
old one, I will give him the benefit of something which is not old. 
A distinguished divine and teacher in Western New York — a live 
man, if such ever lived — once asked a witty lawyer why education 
was so often a failure in the United States ? The maKcious reply 
was, " Because it is generally intrusted to those two classes who 
are utterly incompetent to teach, namely, clergymen and teachers ! '* 
[Laughter.] 

The President. — It is a conceded and a most gratifying fact 
that the regular army of the United States contains men who, for - 
culture and acquirements, are not surpassed in the whole world ; 
and we need not go beyond the limits of Califomia to convince our- 
selves of this truth. But, as we owe everything to our army, so it 
owes everything to the training and culture of the Military 
Academy. I give : 

Our Army : The nation's iron hand, now wearing the velvet glove. 

Will Major-General McDowell, Alumnus of West Point, Class of 
1838, favor us in reply ? 

General McDowell. — I have always heard that standmg armies 
were scourges, and that Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
Julius Caesar were tyrants. But these men were not causes, but 
effects. Cromwell did not commit the crimes of the Stuarts, nor 
Napoleon cause the revolution of the eighteenth century ; nor was 
it the generals of the United States army who caused the war ta 
break out, but rather the politicians. There have been two in- 
stances of late years — Napoleon and Washington— of great men 
choosmg arms as a profession, but as a rule, it is a bad thing for a 
nation when one man becomes necessary to its existence. If 
generals of the present day have not the ability of Cromwell and 
Napoleon, neither have they their ambition. That great army of 
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nearly a million men has drawn the velvet glove over its iron 
hand. The country has been diseased and required the scalpel, 
but its recovery has been so rapid that the services of the surgeon 
are no longer in request. [Prolonged applause.] 

The President. — It almost always happens that we have among 
our guests distinguished brethren who have within the year come to 
cast their lot with us. They bring with them distinct recollections 
of the Eastern slope of the Continent, and their impressions of the 
Pacific coast are still fresh and sharp. We always listen to them 
with interest and instruction. The Rev. Dr. James Eells, Alumnus 
of Hamilton, is such a guest this evening, and I ask him to favor us 
with a reply to the following : 

The Republic of Letters : A true world-wide union, from which California 
must never be allowed to secede. 

Rev. Dr. Eells. — Mr, President and Gentlemen : A year or 
two since, in company with several literary men, it was remarked 
that the College of California had just celebrated its commencement, 
and a large number of Alumni had been present at a meeting in 
connection with the exercises. 

Some one asked how that was possible, since the College was 
still in its infancy ? And an explanation was given, of which I 
could not realize the propriety until I came to this coast and myself 
witnessed the facts everywhere apparent. 

California has never had any infancy. It has not known growth 
in the sense in which other States have grown, but has seemed to 
spring in full stature into the sisterhood of the Union. It was fit, 
therefore, that its College should not wait for graduates after the 
ordinary manner, but should adopt those furnished from abroad, 
and lay upon them as her own children the responsibility of caring 
for her great and pressing interests. [Cheers.] And while I have 
,been here to-night, forecasting the future somewhat while enjoying 
the present, a story has occurred to me which I will give you. A 
man was making the tour of Europe, and visited a convent in which 
were many celebrated relics. In one room he saw a small skull, 
and asked the guide whose it was. Answering by rote, the guide 
replied, " That is the skull of St. Patrick ! " The traveler thought 
it rather small for so distinguished a saint, but said nothing, and 
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passed on. Soon, in another room, he saw another skull, evidently 
that of a man, and he asked again to whom it had belonged, and 
was answered, in the same careless manner, " That is the skull of 
St. Patrick ! " " What ! " said the tourist, '' did not you tell me 
that the Uttle one I saw first was the skull of St. Patrick ? " " Oh, 
yes ! but that was his skull when he was a baby ! " [Laughter.] 
K what we see to-night is California College when a baby, what 
may we expect to see when it shall become an adult ! [Applause.] 

On my first appearance among you as educated men, repre- 
senting in this new land so large a number of States and nations, in 
which letters have long been fostered and highly esteemed, I could 
hardly have desired a sentiment upon which to make a few remarks, 
more appropriate than that which you have assigned to me. The 
presence here of this large Association — the interest taken in this 
Institution — ^the very existence of this Institution, with others hke 
it, in the purpose to give a liberal culture to the youth of Cali- 
fornia — all furnish proof that this State is not willing to be without 
its place in the world-wide Republic of Letters. And were the 
question asked any one of us, " Shall California ever secede from 
it ?" the answer would be as emphatic as that which rolled across 
the continent, when some expressed the fear, and some the hope, 
that she would secede from the Union of States. [Applause.] It 
will not be by direct designed withdrawal, if the evil shall ever come. 
The danger, if danger there be, does not lie in that direction. We 
shall never positively secede from the Republic of Letters, but a 
result equally disastrous may come through mere neglect. A con- 
stellation in the galaxy need not conspire against the brilliant sister- 
hood in which it has a place, and force itself out from that glorious 
belt of light across the heavens. Let but the means by A\hich it is 
retained there no longer act — let but the forces bearing up each 
star be paralyzed — and it will (irop from its station and expire in 
night. A mighty gravitation, that bears on every constituent of 
this beautiful belt of Letters, must be counteracted, and forces in 
perpetual and vigorous exercise must hold each in its place while it 
shines, or it will fall and vanish. I imagine here is the possibility 
of peril to California. 

There may not be attention enough given by a' people devoted to 
the work and enterprise of life, to the thorough establishment of 
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those means by which a worthy place among the countries that 
foster an advanced system of learning may be gained and retained. 
There is danger that, while all would be glad to see such institu- 
tions as are necessary to this end, each one may expect some others 
to have them in charge, and contribute chiefly to their endowment 
and support, and the result will be that we shall not have these bul- 
warks among us of that Republic which we honor. A dominie was 
once so much beloved by his people that they resolved to present 
him with a cask of wine, each one furnishing a bottle, which he 
should pour into the cask. Thus the amount was collected, and the 
present dispatched to the parsonage, and immediately opened, when 
it was found to contain nothing but water ! Each parishioner had 
thought that in such a quantity of wine his single bottle of water would 
not be noticed, and the poor parson was thus minus the whole that 
they all would have been rejoiced to see him possess. [Laughter.] 
Is there no possibility that California may fail of a worthy Univer- 
sity, through like readiness on the part of her men of wealth that 
some others may pay what will be of cost, and they may escape 
with a trifle ? Is there no possibility that the very business enthu- 
siasm and zeal of the people will eat up the conviction felt here of 
the necessity for these broadly based institutions, so that they will 
be neglected till we suffer and are* brought into disgrace ? There 
is no lack jpf interest respecting anything that bears directly on 
success in business and practical life. But the mistake will be 
vital, if only these elements of future prosperity and growth are re- 
garded essential ; and should higher education be prevented or dis- 
couraged here, no man can estimate the loss. 

I admire the devotion to business which has made this State the 
wonder of the world, but it may become destructive of what it 
should especially conserve. Our business men furnish our life- 
blood, but they must not forbid ft to flow into every part of the 
body, and cause all to be healthy and well developed. There are 
other interests than those of trade and commerce and money- 
getting, and it is a fearful calamity when rich men place on their 
purses and on their hearts those words so often seen on the doors of 
their manufactories, and oflSces, and mills, " No admittance, except 
on business." 

We must have admittance, and they must bid us welcome, when 
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we come to plead for those grand and majestic interests which lie 
at the foundation of whatever we shall view hereafter with satisfac- 
tion and pride. They must not suffer this State to be magnificent 
in everything but the ripe education of her sons, and her proper 
position in the sublime Republic of Letters. This University must 
be nobly and speedily endowed, to do its mighty work in the future 
that is at our very doors. Broad views of what we are here to be 
and do, must be the stimulus to our care of such agencies in the 
process of development, and all must be thankful for the privilege 
of building at the base of what I believe is here to be reared, as the 
most splendid superstructure that has ever stood in honor of 
Christian civilization. Then no cloud will pass over the glory that 
attracted to us the attention of the world, and there will be no occa- 
sion for a fear that we may not prove equal to the opportunity God 
has thrust upon us. For we should ever recognize our obligation to 
God, and always remember that He will hold us to account, and in 
that account will be found items respecting what we might have 
done, as well as those which record what we have really accom- 
plished. [Great cheering.] 

The President. — This is what our newly arrived guests all tell 
us : that we have energy of character, are prompt in decision, and 
rapid in execution, but are not preparing proper culture for the 
future generations of California. Let us take the lesson to heart. 
I next propose : 

Rulers : The true representatives of nations. 

We shall be glad to hear from Rev. Dr. Briggs. 

Rev. Dr. Briggs. — Mr. President : You have surprised me, not 
by the matter, but by the moment of your call. . I brought neither 
the full-clothed speech nor the skeleton ; but, bringing the speaker, 
(all there is of him) I hoped that the inspiration of the festival 
would serve my occasion. And, indeed, it was serving me well. 
There was every prospect that in the course of fifteen minutes, 
more or less, I should be full and ready to overflow. You have 
taken me at half-tide ; which makes it the more fortunate that, of 
your clemency, you gave me a shorter text than was assigned to 
Prof. Silliman. [Laughter.] 
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To go straight to the main purpose : I wed my faith to the sen- 
timent which you have read, paradox and all. Albeit there lingers 
upon my mind something like a scruple of conscience about the 
propriety of supporting it with argument, chiefly because it leads 
into the domain of politics. [Laughter.] If I must touch these 
explosive and forbidden topics, it is fortunate that my maiden 
effort is to be made in such a presence. 

" like people, like priest," is an ancient maxim of experience. 
From the necessary relations of men, rulers are no more than indices 
of great aggregates of thought and sentiment, conviction and pur- 
pose. The average intelligence and uprightness of a nation, as a 
rule, determine the character and official conduct of both elected 
and hereditary rulers, but more obviously the former. Power 
springs not from abstract law, but from the convictions of loyal sup- 
porting masses. Hence, improve the general mind and conscience, 
and you necessarily improve, in a corresponding degree, the entire 
civil administration. Elevate the great body of the people, and the 
government will rise by sequence. To raise nations and their 
institutions, we have but to lift up the substratum-r-the lowest ranks 
of the people. Gradations of intelUgence and worth will preserve 
themselves through all possible stages of progress. Nothing is 
gained by changing the machinery of government, while the char- 
acter of the governed remains unchanged. It is therefore easy to 
perceive that the work of the patriotic and Christian scholar is, to 
instruct and ennoble the lowly, toiling ranks of society ; to go down 
where Jesus and Paul, Calvin, and John Knox, and Wesley went, 
to the neglected and poor, and feed them with wisdom and under- 
standing. Sanctified knowledge is the bread of life. If our col- 
leges fail to promote this reformatory work, they need themselves 
to be reformed. His Excellency spoke a great truth, when he said 
that the nation was incalculably indebted for the resolute loyalty of 
this State during the recent struggle, to the love which we still 
cherish for the homes of our childhood. But henceforth patriotism, 
and every vu-tue, is to be cultivated as a growth of our own clime. 
Free institutions are to find an adequate support in the knowledge 
' and virtue of the generations reared upon the soil. And next to 
the Christian pulpit with its free Bible in the vernacular, institutions 
of learning are to hold the highest place among the agencies 
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through which our hopes are to be realized. Disciplined and richly 
furnished minds are to come forth from the halls of classic learning, 
to organize and lead the working forces by which our manifest 
destiny is to be achieved. Already society has derived incalcula- 
ble benefits from institutions of a high grade supported by private 
and denominational liberality. They meet a demand for which the 
State as yet has been unable to furnish a supply. But for these, 
popular intelligence had never risen to its present level. But for 
them, the admirable Common School System, so justly complimented 
here in the person of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
would have lacked the nourishment requisite to its growth, and the 
skill necessary for its organization and cqpstant improvement. So 
much is due, and more, to the Christian zeal which has outrun the 
State in the work of Education, paying its full share for the sup- 
port of common schools, and at the same time, with a foresight and 
munificence worthy of all praise, rearing its seminaries and univer- 
sities on every hand. They have done and are doing a work which 
ought to make their founders immortal. Yet it is a favorite theory 
and a cherished hope with me, that the time will come when they 
will no longer maintain isolated positions illustrative of class and 
denominational liberality, but will sink into the one great national 
system of free education. [Much applause.] Notwithstanding 
the alarming discovery of '' the first gray hair,' ' I, sir, hope to see 
the good day when the college and the district school-house will 
be parts of the same beneficent whole — the one as free as the other. 
We are rich, and can afibrd it. We are self-governing, and cannot 
afford to incur the risks of an opposite policy. Free immigration, 
free ballots, and free schools, must be inseparably conjoined. 
[Cheers.] 

Let us be thankful that, on these rare occasions, lamplight 
answers as well as sunlight, and it is never late. I have tried to 
touch the kernel of my theme. " Enlargements" must be left to 
the calmer thinking of a less hurried hour. The theme and the 
occasion are great, our work greater, and our country greatest. 
[Cheers.] Apropos to " Our Country :" Bethink you that you are 
helping to provide aliment for the hungry minds of a continent ! 
This fair land we call our own is bounded on the south by an ever- 
receding line, kissed by three oceans, and glorified with the North 
6 
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Pole for a corner stake. The extent of its final area, and the 
number of its teeming millions, who can foretell ? Throughout this 
vast domain, and for all these millions, a work of conservation and 
education is to be done ; done in part by every honest worker, but 
with greater eminence and responsibility by an ever-recruiting 
army of ripe scholars, and by ministers who, eschewing partisan 
politics, will nevertheless hold aloft true standards, and stretch the 
inflexible rules of rectitude across every field of human action, 
without favor, fear, or compromise. [Continued applause.] 

The President. — We must not forget the beautiful city amidst 
whose academic groves we are gathered. I propose : 

Oakland : Let the rural city be proud to-day of her feast and of her guests. 

Hon. W. W. Crane, Jr., Mayor of Oakland, and an honorary 
member of the Association, rose in reply, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. President : Possibly the sentiment which you have just 
announced may, for the first time, inform many of those present 
to-day that we have a full-fledged city here among the oaks; 
and no doubt you pronounce it a city of magnificent distances, 
while those of us who are its citizens consider it one of mag- 
nificent prospects. The occasion justifies me, with your per- 
mission, in indulging in a little civic egotism, and telling of the 
things which we have, and those which we have not. Of those 
things of which we are proud, besides those named in the sentiment, 
we are proud of having a municipality nearly as venerable as that 
of our domineering neighbor over the Bay ; and we are thankful 
that it escaped strangulation in its infancy, though I must confess 
that its good fortune in this particular was not owing to any lack 
of killing kindness on the part of those who nurtured the bantling. 
[Laughter.] We also have a water front — at least we think we 
have, though this is still an open question. We have gas works and 
gas lamps, as you will perceive if you are careful not to stray away 
from Broadway. We have a police department, consisting of three 
police commissioners and one policeman. We have a city debt, 
though I am ashamed to say that it is yet small ; but we hope, by 
diligent efibrt, to have it keep pace with our growth. I could con- 
tinue the enumeration of our many blessings, but will not weary you ; 
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merely mentioning a few things we do not have. For instance, we 
have no outside lands, no Pueblo, no Custom House, and no poor 
house ; and no need for any of them. Many in the midst of us, of 
sanguine dispositions and ardent imaginations, picture to themselves 
a grand future for our youthful city ; a dense population, rows of 
warehouses, shipping and busy commerce ; but I, for one, am con- 
tent that she should always remain, as the sentiment happily ex- 
presses it — " the rural city ;" a quiet eddy beside the noisy rapids 
of the metropolis of the Pacific. 

As has been frequently stated to-day, what we need in Califor- 
nia is beauty, culture, repose. No stimulus is necessary to urge 
men along the highways of material prosperity. On the contrary, 
our special need is rather to furnish incentives for turning aside and 
cultivating the homely virtues. 

In thi& view, we are proud of the small band of noble and disin- 
terested men among us, who have voluntarily foregone the many 
inducements to a life of personal aggrandizement, so freely present- 
ing themselves in a young community, and have zealously devoted 
themselves to fostering an institution devoted to the higher culture 
of our youth. [Cheers.] The College of California is now, and will 
be, a monument of their devotion. Through it and them we confi- 
dently anticipate the day when Oakland will be the Cambridge of 
the Pacific slope. In conclusion, sir, I can, with all sincerity say, 
on seeing so many of the men of intellect and culture upon this coast 
collected here, that Oakland is proud of her feast and of her guests 
to-day. [Applause.] 

Here the Latin ode, " O-audeamuSj^ was sung by all the assembly 
with great spirit. 

The President then gave — 

The Law : The battle-ground of noble champions of right, and of the meanest 
cunning of bad men ; 

and called upon Judge Brockway, of the Eleventh Judicial 
District. 

Judge Brockway said all were not aware of the fact how much 
they were indebted to the law, but all were aware how much the 
law had made them mdebted. [Laughter.] He said the law was 
not only the battle-ground, but the battle itself. In nine cases out 
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of ten, deceit, injustice, and crime went down before it, and inno- 
cence and justice triumphed. He gave some illustrations of what 
the law had been in this. Speaking of the Supreme Court, he said 
law was not only the battle-ground, but the protection of the weak 
and innocent. All would acknowledge that law is the refuge of 
hope and home, where the weary can find rest if they can pay their 
lawyer's fees. [Great laughter.] We regret that we have no 
fuller report of this, one of the most successful speeches of the 
evening. 

The President. — I will ask the Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, Alumnus 
of Colby University, class of 1854, to respond to 

The College : Its great class beyond the class-room. 

Rev. Mr. Sawtelle : I am naturally gratified that my own con- 
gregation is represented among the undergraduates of this College. 
But we need no merely personal attachments to keep alive our 
interest in the higher institutions of learning. All of the great 
company that surround this board to-day, have a particular interest 
in the College. We are all its debtors for no small measure of in- 
tellectual quickening and discipline. 

Overlooking the old division of Freshmen, Sophomores, etc., we 
shall find that the College has three principal classes intimately 
related to it. There is its immediate circle of undergraduates sub- 
ject to the recitation-room drill. There is its growing list of 
graduates who affectionately count it their Alma Mater. And 
there is, in the third place, the whole fraternity of literary men in 
the State who, more or less, revolve about it, and consciously or 
unconsciously, are really its pupils. These are life-long students. 
They never graduate. Finis coronal opus. [Applause.] 

What is the College doing for this latter class ? It is exerting 
upon us a silent elevating influence by the simple fact of its exist- 
ence. We say that a Christian temple cannot be erected in a 
community without diffusing a wholesome influence by its very ex- 
istence. It points heavenward. It speaks of a religious want in 
man. It is an institution. It is not otherwise with the College, 
when fairly established and developed as an institution. It be- 
comes the highest embodiment of the idea of mental culture. It 
points to high possibilities in the intellectual world. It silently. 
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potently, draws our minds upward. Who can but glance at it 
without feeling stimulated to higher aims, and exhilarated with the 
literary spirit ? 

Furthermore, the College is reaching out beyond itself, and call- 
ing the literary public up higher through the yearly recruit of 
graduates it is sending into the community. These do their part 
in various ways in raising the public standard of education. And 
as through them the people are elevated in their intellectual tastes, 
literary and professional men feel a necessity laid upon them to 
keep up with the times. They are borne upward by the popular 
demand. 

There is a third grand influence the College is having upon us. 
I refer to the stimulating and educating influence of its periodical 
literary gatherings, like those in which we delight this day to min- 
gle. What one of us is there who will not go away from this 
choice season with a higher resolve for study, a nobler ambition, a 
revived literary spirit ? The educative power of these social lite- 
rary festivities is scarcely appreciated as it should be. For the 
interests of higher learning in the State, the College does as much 
through one such gathering as the present, as it would by sending 
forth a half-dozen disciplined graduates. We see each other, pre- 
serve our literary associations, recall the noble strifes of our young 
college days, revive the old student fire, and go home to take down, 
perhaps, the dusty Latin text-book, and outline fresh projects of 
study. We all need such stimulus. 

Let us, then, class-mates in the great school at large ; let us 
keep a warm place for the College in our affections. The more we 
keep ourselves in sympathy with it, the more familiar it is to us, 
the more we gather ourselves unto it at times like these, the more 
of necessity are we stimulated to such a culture as alone is worthy 
of us. Let the College, too, in view of its possible influence over 
its great class beyond the recitation room, do its best to preserve a 
high, standard of scholarship, and make its literary spirit intense. 
Let it show the very highest discipline. Let it stand like a pillar 
against popular tendencies to dilute the course of study, never sac- 
rificing abstract discipline for mere practicalness. In the method 
and severity of its culture, let it keep above all other schools, above 
all the people, and be a leader, and not a follower of the spirit of 
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the times. Go on, College of California ! in the work you have 
begun, and keep high your mark. [Long continued cheering.] 
The President. — I propose : 

The College Spirit : A handmaid of the Spirit of the Age : 

And call upon Prof. Martin Kellogg, Alumnus of Yale, of the 
Class of 1850. 

Prof. Kellogg. — Mr. PreMent : One of the young men who 
spoke to us to-day [at the commencement exercises], spoke of hu- 
man progress. It is a favorite theme with young men, and with older 
men also. Few are willing to forego the good cheer of faith in the 
future of our race. This element of progress is the chief constit- 
uent in what is called the spirit of the age. 

It has been said that this spirit finds a foe in Colleges ; that they 
are not in sympathy with the fresh, living present ; that their in- 
structors are mere book-worms, looking always to the past, and 
never toward the future. Mr. President, I claim, on the contrary, 
that Colleges are in truest sympathy with the spirit of the age. 
There are no better friends of human advancement than those who 
have been nurtured in our American Colleges. [Cheers.] 

I speak of those who have the true college spirit. I do not 
claim this spirit for any one college, or for those only who are tech- , 
nically Alumni. The constitution of your Association, gentlemen, 
illustrates this point. You have graduates, not of colleges alone, 
but of professional and scientific schools: you welcome to your 
ranks all who are of like spirit with yourselves. 

There is a reason, Mr. President, for the sympathy of such men 
with the spirit of the age. Right progress must have truth for its 
basis ; and I may claim that college men are preeminently seekers 
for truth. They do not isolate a pet fragment of truth ; they try 
to adjust it in its right place, that so the building may be fitly 
framed together, and the whole superstructure rise in symmetry and 
grandeur. They do not content themselves with one star, however 
bright, that is but ,a planet [wanderer] ; they search for the whole 
balanced and harmonious system of worlds. They are lovers of 
truth in equipoise, and so they are at once most truly conservative 
and most truly progressive — the best advisers and guides to the 
struggling, advancing human race. The men of our Colleges are 
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not wedded to the past. They revere it, and try to catch its noble 
inspirations, but they believe in a better future, to which they 
devote their life and toil. [Applause.] 

The sentiment uses the word " handmaid." It is the right word. 
The college spirit does not claim to be an equal associate, or 
partner, with the spirit of the age. It is content to serve. There 
is a lesson of self-sacrifice, of devotion, which the world has needed ; 
a lesson once perfectly, once divinely taught, on the dusty banks of 
the Jordan and by the blue waters of Galilee. The spirit of devo- 
tion, of self-sacrifice, of willingness to serve, has ever since been 
winning its way. Often obscured, it has become more and more 
luminous, especially in these later ages, and is now a recognized 
power in the world. 

This spirit, I venture to assert, is fostered in our Colleges. It 
takes the place of a true pedagogue (^paidagogoB)^ not ruling as a 
tyrant over its pupil and ward, but. leading it to the place where 
the fountains of knowledge are opened ; willing to hold the satchel, 
or to perform any menial office, for the good of its young but illus- 
trious charge. The college spirit is willing and eager to serve ; it 
bums to lay its best devotion at the feet of the young genius of the 
present, in whose hands are the hopes of the future. [Cheers.] 

Do we need proofs ? Look at those who have gone forth from 
our Colleges to bless the world — inventors, like Morse, who have 
rejoiced to promote human welfare ; men of earnest voices, some of 
eloquent tongues, who have enforced right principles in the pulpit, 
at the bar, on the bench, in deliberative and legislative assemblies, in 
the varied walks of public life. Many of these men have shown the 
moral power of goodness — a power greater far than that of eloquence 
or genius. Such were those college presidents whose eulogies we 
heard at our last meeting, Nott and Wayland ; such has been 
another, whose name, alas ! I fear we must soon place amongst the 
starred ; the venerable man who for many years presided with so 
much wisdom in the halls of my own Alma Mater. Such men have 
shown the nobleness of devotion to a high cause. Their spirit has 
been reproduced and perpetuated in the lives of hundreds of their 
pupils. 

Do we need another proof? Look at the young men whose 
record was so eloquently spoken of to-day [by Rev. Dr. Stone], who 
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went fresh from their college studies to the field of battle ; who 
offered their service and their lives on the altar of their country. 

It is the glory of the college spirit that it rejoices to serve, that 
it is proud to be a handmaid of the spirit of the age. [Applause.] 

The President. — I propose — 

The Educated Young Men of America : The Alumni with their first beards, in 
whom and in which lies the strength of the future. 

Mr. Ralph Keeler, Alumnus of Kenyon, and the University 
of Heidelberg, responded : 

Mr, President: In speaking of the strength of our first beards, 
you do not, I suppose, wish to make light of them. You would not 
have to look far, sir, to find a first beard that is certainly light 
enough already. Truth, however, is always strong ; and, to take 
this toast fairly by the beard, I think it will be found to have in it 
a truth about the educated young men of America that could not 
be shorn from them, if all the barbers were Delilahs, and all the 
Delilahs barbers, for that matter. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, to illustrate this, I am going to startle you and this 
company with a line of Greek. It is the only Greek I know, and 
the aggravating part of it is, I have known it quite a number of 
years without ever before getting a chance to quote it. These are 
the principal considerations. What is least important is, that it 
comes in pat on this occasion. Ladies and gentlemen, are you 
prepared for the Greek ? 

" 0% eipon, pvleon exessuto phaidimoa Hector — Thus having 
spoken, the illustrious Hector rushed forth from the gates." Ho- 
mer undoubtedly alluded here to the young college graduate — the 
alumnus with his first beard. For " thus having spoken " his com- 
mencement oration, does not the youthful alumnus " rush forth from 
the gates " of his College, and doesn't he get a pretty rough re- 
ception from the clubs and spears of the beleaguering Greeks of 
the outside world ? Nothing but his youth sustains him. [Cheers.] 

A young College graduate will attempt anything ; and what mat- 
ter if he does fail at first, almost as often as he attempts ? He 
begins reforming the world, theoretically, in his commencement 
oration. Then he steps out into the crowd and commences to reform 
it practically. The result, generally, is that the world reforms him, 
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and that they get along splendidly together, at last, all the better 
for the hard knocks dealt mutually. There is an impression which 
seems to settle down on to mature manhood that youth is a mild 
species of felony, and they commence spanking it and cudgeling it 
from the cradle upwards. [Laughter.] Why, sir, nothing but 
the hopeful elasticity of youth could stand this. Suppose it had 
been old Priam, instead of Hector, who rushed out so through the 
gates. What would have been the result ? Why, old Priam would 
hare been slaughtered in the first act ; Troy would have capitu- 
lated the next day, and I could not have quoted the Hiad to-night, 
for the Hiad would never have been written. 

I might, indeed, ask some of you gray-headed men here where 
you would have been to-night, if there had been no boys or young 
men in your generation ? The fact is, youth is a very important 
stratum in human geology, and it always underlies the formation 
where the most perfect animal is found, and where the highest tem- 
ples have been built. [Cheers.] 

Now, sir, it may be because I am in this blissful epoch of general 
endeavor, which is sometimes called inexperience ; but I really be- 
lieve that a man can make a better pair of boots for being an edu- 
cated man. If there ever is a period of high art in boot-making, 
the artists will be alumni. [Laughter and applause.] This is 
true of every other profession. Education is a glorious means to 
any end. If we are young Solomons, it will teach us how to build 
the temples ; if we are young donkeys, it will make bigger donkeys 
of us. Johannisberger wine costs fifteen guldens a bottle right on 
the estate where it is raised, and is a choice article ; but you mull 
it, and it will bring out the measles quicker than ignoble catnip tea. 
So education is the Johannisberger wine that can make a prince 
merrier or a child sicker. [Applause.] 

Modern civilization is only four or five feet high. It has come 
down from the kings and emperors, and is walking now on a level 
with the breasts of the people. In this march, America has the 
vanguard. The future leaders are to be supplied from the young 
soldiery of the ranks. Education is the first commission. Mr. 
President, you are right. The strength of the future does lie in 
the educated men of America, who are now in the pride of their 
first beards, and I, for one, say : " lo Triumphe ^ [Long-con- 
tinued cheering.] 
7 
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The President. — We must not forget 

Common Schools, 

especially when we see present Hon. John Swbtt, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and honorary Alumnus of the College of 
California, of 1865. 

Mr. Swbtt said he had of late so often formed a portion of plat- 
form statuary, that he felt like one of Artemus Ward's wax figures 
— ^his lips stuck together. [Laughter.] 

We want a system of Public Schools to find out the highest 
order of talent for Colleges. We want free schools to eliminate the 
strongly marked character from the general level. Colleges should 
be measured not by the number of their graduates, but by the 
quality of the minds they send forth. The better the Public 
Schools, the better the Colleges. In five years more, out of every 
500 in the 25,000 boys attending school in the State, they would 
send one to College, and each of these boys would become a marked 
man in after life. The people through the tax-gatherer were giving 
liberally to the schools, and he hoped they would acquire the habit 
of giving, and extend it to the Colleges. 

Mr. Swett's remarks were received with manifestations of great 
approbation. 

The President. — There is a class represented here this evening 
from whom we have everything to hope, and much to fear. Every- 
thing to hope, for to them will, in time, be in a great part com- 
mitted the interests of education in this State ; much to fear, for 
they will also supersede us in the conduct of these exercises. I 
propose : 

The Indigenous Alumni of California. 

Mr. W. D. Harwood, Alumnus of the College of California, 
class of 1866, responded briefly to this sentiment ; as did also 
Mr. D. L. Emerson, of the class of 1864, who spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Alumni : I should like to give some account 
of my respected classmates, who, with myself, constituted the first 
graduating class of the College of California. In the multiplicity 
of your duties and labors, there is some danger, I fear, that you 
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will forget these younger graduates of your adopted Alma Mater. 
One of my classmates (Tracy) went back, not to his old home be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, but rather to his adopted home away 
up among the Sierras. Possessed of a noble and rugged nature, 
he preferred to develop his splendid talents in a rugged and moun- 
tainous region ; and I hear good reports of him. ^ He has finished 
his legal studies, and has commenced the practice of his profession, 
with a good prospect before him of a successful and honorable 
career. 

My other classmates, Lyle and Daly, entered the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City. Mr. Lyle has not yet been 
able to complete his course, but will do so, I am informed, in the 
Theological Seminary at Auburn. Mr. Daly graduated at An- 
dover, and immediately started on a tour to Europe, where he will 
remain some months, and then return with his classmate to be- 
come a colaborer with you on these shores. When they return, I 
ask you, gentlemen of the Alumni, to extend to them a friendly 
hand. They will be zealous laborers in the great cause in which most 
of yqfi are engaged. They will, I assure you, bring no discredit 
upon their Alma Mater ^ and I hope and believe that they will con- 
fer upon her some lasting honors. 

The Assembly then sang the ode " Reunion^'* standing. 

The President. — I have been trying for some time to get some 
gentleman of the medical profession to respond for his class, but all 
who are present have declined. At first I thought this was from 
sheer cowardice, but finally I have concluded that the medicos^ like 
lawyers, are pledged, on principle, against officiating without a fee. 
[Laughter.] However, I will launch a sentiment for them, and I 
trust that Dr. Washington Ayer, Alumnus of Harvard Medical Col- 
lege, class of 1847, will come to the rescue. I give : 

The Doctors : We hope for the time when' they will be so learned as not to 
disagree. 

Dr. Ayer. — Mr. President : Impromptu speeches are usually 
best when carefully prepared ; but having no speech ready, I con- 
fess I am greatly surprised to find myself called upon to respond to 
the sentiment just proposed. In other States medical societies are 
organized, and their annual meetings are of great interest and 
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benefit to the profession ; and it was once my good fortune to be a 
member of one of those societies, and to enjoy a reunion in old 
Faneuil Hall of Boston. But in California the medical gentlemen 
have no societies where they can meet, extend the right hand of 
fellowship, and fraternally discuss questions relating to the healing 
art ; and being governed by no medical ethics, their interest in the 
general welfare of the profession is fast dying out. 

Removed from the more generous considerations of professional 
restraint, and not always careful to regard the rights of others, I 
regret to say the most friendly relations and respect do not exist 
among medical gentlemen. And for whatever disrespect falls upon 
the profession from the uneducated, the medical gentlemien them- 
selves are responsible. 

Where there is the highest culture of mind and refinement of 
taste, we find the greatest harmony and good feeling existing. Too 
little is required at the present time, and too great haste is encour- 
aged to gather the young men into the profession ; and just so long 
as this condition remains we cannot avoid disagreements. Medical 
men should be so well educated that they will find their associates 
with the learned of other professions, and seek their greatest enjoy- 
ments in the halls of learning ; then harmony will prevail and good 
feeling be found among them. [Applause.] 

The President. — Probably future antiquaries will be puzzled to 
know why the name of " bricks " is applied to those rectangular 
parallelopipedons, varying in value from $1,000 to $70,000, in 
whose guise the bullion of the mines reaches market. Science and 
art may produce these, but it is only by culture that they can be 
cemented into an enduring foundation of a State, feeing with us 
on this occasion, the Hon. George Turner, late Federal Judge of 
Nevada, and Alumnus of Washington College, of the class of 1848, 
I propose the following sentiment : 

The Silter State : She sends us a " perfect brick." [Great applause.] 

I ask Judge Turner to "acknowledge the com." [Groans, 
and cries of " oh don't," which are supposed to have been directed 
at the pun, and not at Judge Turner.] 

Judge Turner rose amid much cheering, and said : It is always 
pleasant to me, Mr. President, to mingle in these annual festivities; 
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and indeed it is always agreeable to me to participate in the literary 
exercises of this Athens of California. Who, sir, can look upon 
these Emerald fields, without thinking of the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, or walk beneath these murmuring oaks, without recalling 
to mind the sacred groves of Academus? While sitting here 
to-night, my mind has involuntarily recurred to the memory of our 
first meeting, when, four years ago, we met to organize this Alumni 
Association. Then the toasts to " the Press," " the Judiciary," 
and "the Army," were responded to by Doctor Tuthill, Judge 
Haight, and General Wright. These now are among the departed 
ones, and when we think of them we are filled with reverence and 
sadness. 

Who would have thought, Mr. President, that our Society, then 
being organized, was so soon to have an antiquity ? But joyful, 
and not sad, are the thoughts that we are here to foster. Califor- 
nia sits beside this Pacific sea, surrounded by a jeweled coronal of 
clustering Territories, like Niobe among her children. She can 
place her hands upon the heads of Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, and 
their neighbormg Territories, and like Cornelia, with her hands 
upon the heads of Caius and Tiberius Gracchus, exclaim, •' These 
are my jewels ! " 

It is well to remember, sir, the period in which Nevada was 
organized. She was bom amid the darkest cloud of our country's 
revolution. Yes, sir : like foam-born Venus, she arose from the 
turbulent waters of our fiercest tempest ; and when the " blackness 
of darkness " had seemed to settle like a pall upon our country's 
horoscope, and planet after planet was shooting madly from its 
sphere, the eyes of patriotic men all over the land were cheered by 
the sight of the silver star of Nevada, slowly but beautifully rising 
to the zenith, and radiating the lambent beams of loyalty to all 
around her. 

To Nevada, Mr. President, belongs the honor of being the first 
State which placed upon her Statutes the great central truth of 
our political polity: "We owe a paramount allegiance to our 
National, and a subordinate allegiance to our State Government ;" 
and it has, ever since its adoption, been a source of pride to your 
humble speaker, that he had something to do with the drafting of 
the same. [Cheers.] 
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Mr. President, you allude to the .possessirai of silver bricks. I 
would respectfully suggest that I hope all of you, when gifted with 
the article called " bricks," may carry them in your pockets, and 
not in your hats ! [Laughter and applause.] 

The President. — Without any prelude, I propose something 
which will speak for itself: 

The Press. 

Mr. William C. Bartlett, of the Bailt/ Evening Bulletin^ 
Alumnus of Marietta, of 1854, being loudly called for by the 
assembly, said : 

As most educated men have been brought into the guild of 
letters through the aid of the Press, they can afford to be generous 
in their acknowledgments. The Press is entitled to honor if it is 
honorably conducted. I know well enough what a prodigious power 
it wields for good or for evil — with what blows it can smite blindly, 
and how it can corrupt the speech and the judgment of men. These 
are its misdirected forces. Millions of seeds fall on the ground 
every year, and do not germinate because there is no genial soil. 
So I think that the exasperations growing out of party conflicts, the 
personalities often gross and offensive, will have but a brief day, 
while the more noble influences survive. The Press is not much 
worse nor much better than the people who sustain it. It is 
generally the true exponent of the thoughts, purposes and aspi- 
rations of the people. It has been found stronger when committed 
to the right than foarts or armies or ironclad navies. It has helped 
to make the history of these eventful times. 

Does the President realize that, sitting here upon the " rim of 
the round world," instead of on the hub at Boston, he finds news- 
papers in this young city, which has not passed the second decade 
of its existence, more cosmopolitan in character, and more complete 
in all the details of news, than were ever produced at that particular 
and central pomt of creation ? Burk6 defined a newspaper to be 
the history of the world for one day, and that description was never 
more truthfully realized than now. The iron nerves running over 
eternal snows and across deserts and under the ocean, pulsate with 
the thoughts of the world. But the Press evolves and ^ves them 
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articulation, making ihem ring along the avenues of trade, laying 
down the history of the world for one day at the doors of the rich 
and the poor. We have heard much of our mines of silver and 
gold, but there are no mines so rich as that which the Press lays 
open to the people, and especially the youth of the nineteenth 
century. [Cheers.] 

Does the President believe in a millennium — so do I. I suppose 
the ideal Press will then become a reality. Then all the people will 
not have axes to grind, and will not look upon editors as specially 
anointed to turn the grindstone. The history of the world for one 
day will be one of peace and good-will. And lions and lambs and 
editors y [great laughter] and the man who don't like his news- 
paper, and the man who thinks he can make a better one, will lie 
down together. I accept all fair criticism of the Press, and know 
how far it is from any perfect standard. Its errors are but for the 
day ; its nobler influences also will never fail to be recognized as 
among the salutary and controlling forces of the world. [Great 
and long-continued applause.] 

The President. — It was said of a certain King of France, that 
when he came to the throne he forgot the Dauphin's quarrels. . I 
have a quarrel to avenge, and in this my present position of great 
power, [laughter, and cries of " hear "] I have quite convinced 
myself that any such magnanimity on my part would be quite mis- 
placed. You all remember the unwarrantable use which the Rev. 
Frederick Buel made of my name in the Occasional Poem of last 
year. But my grievances are of a still older date. In the year 1849 
I came to California with Mr. Buel, and one Sunday he preached for 
us upon the quarter-deck of the steamer. His subject was the 
Ocean, and I remember he said some things which Byron had not 
said on that subject, and, on the whole, I think his sermon was 
better than Byron's. [Great applause.] After the sermon was 
finished, I said to Mr. Buel, "My reverend father," [great 
laughter] " there is one incident you might have introduced into 
your sermon with great effect. Many a Spanish galleon, freighted 
with the riches of Mexico and Peru, has foundered in this sea, and 
perhaps while you were preaching we were passing over the very 
spot where they sank." " My young friend," replied Mr. Buel — 
and here was the injury, his attempting to patronize me as his 
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young friend, when he was at the utmost not more than thirty years 
my senior [great uproars of laughter] — " my young friend, if I had 
made the slightest allusion to those lost galleons and their sunken 
treasure, I should instantly have seen every man in my congrega- 
tion diving over the sides of the steamer ! " [Cheers.] I am now 
determined to have my revenge on Mr. Buel, and, although I am 
aware that he can talk upon any subject at call, and does not 
expect to be called upon at this time, I will give him a rather ex- 
tended text, and we shall see what he wiU make of it. I invite 
him to respond to this : 

De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aim. 

Rev. Frederick Buel, Alumnus of Yale, class of 1836, being 
called for with great cheering, spoke as follows : 

Mr. President : I did not expect to be called up at this time, 
and, indeed, I hoped no others of my profession would be called 
upon this evening, as the gentlemen next me have volunteered to 
me in confidence their opinion that we have had " enough of the 
cloth^^ already. [Laughter.] 

Hon. Delos Lake, U. S. District Attorney, and honorary 
Almunus of the College of California, of 1865, interrupting : 

Mr. President : It was I that made this confidential remark, 
but, from the appearance of the gentleman, I had no idea that he 
was a clergyman ! [Laughter.] 

Mr. Buel, resuming, said : 

Mr. Chairman : I am not answerable for the obtuseness of these 
legal gentlemen — the bluntness of their moral perceptions doubtless 
arises from their having more to do with the law than the gospel ; 
still, I would prefer they should do the talking at this time. I do 
not know that I should force my private griefs on the consideration 
of this Association ; yet in attempting last year to do a service for 
them, I brought myself into trouble. In preparing some Imes 
which J never dignified as poetry, I suddenly found myself called 
a poet, and was so announced by the Chair. It was very easy to 
ascend to that distinguished elevation, but the decadence, the 
getting down again, this brought me to grief. I may say with 
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Virgil, slightly altered for the occasion — Facilis accessus Par^ 
nassiy sed revocare gradum^ hie labor ^ hoc opus est, 

I will not say how I was helped down by the Poet of the former 
year, who mischievously coupled my name with Byron ; there is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and I was made to 
tak^ it by one who should have been my friend. Nor how Mrs. 
Dolorose met me on the College steps, and took me to task for 
causing hilarious mirth among the sober, sedate and, dignified 
Alumni. My sorest fall was attributable to one whom I shall 
always honor as the livelong Day, but who in this hall ascribed the 
fervor of my poetic genius to my declining years. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not tender on this point, in most places, 
but there are times and scenes when a reference to this matter is 
not pleasant — ^nay, it is disgusting. While assiduously devoting 
myself to the business of the hour, and doing justice to the enter- 
tainment before us, I noticed an unusual moisture gather round the 
lips of some young bachelors near me — ^I wonderingly looked up, 
and then I saw the cause, in that array of feminine beauty and 
grace, ministering to us about the tables, as if we were gods on high 
Olympus ; then, Mr. Chairman, a reference to my age stung me to 
the quick ; but yet it sobered me, and set me to thinking what a 
scene this would be for an artist. Youth, Beauty, and Grace, 
waiting on Learning, Valor, Eloquence, and Dignity ; and then I 
began to cast about me for those who should properly represent 
these different honors. Learning would be personated by the Rev. 
Mr. Durant, the honored founder of this instityition. Valor shall 
.b** represented by one -present with us, who has bravely led the 
armies of the country. [Cheers.] You, Mr. Chairman, prepared 
alike 

To defend the cause of your clients, 

Or stay the rage of conventions: 

To hush listening senates to silence 

With the mellifluous flow of your pleadings, 

you shall sit as the god of Eloquence. At one time I might 
have been disposed to contest the place with you, but that period 
was temporary. The occasion was this : On the sacred Sabbath, 
I was called upon to preach at the church, at Yreka, and unite 
in the bonds of matrimony two parties of the African persuasion. 
8* 
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The e(Etor of the village print, as it then: seemed to me, witti 
singular perspicacity, thus noticed my morning's effort: "The 
Rev. Mr. Buel of San Francisco, preached at the M. E. Church 
on Sunday. The sermon of ike reverend gentleman was dis- 
tinguished by uncommon elegance and good taste." Floating 
along on the tide of gratified feeling which this flattering reference 
to my discourse engendered, I perused the columns of the paper 
with a high estimate of the good sense and discrimination of the 
editor ; but alas, as I read on, I found this notice, also, from his 
pen : " Married, in this town, Cato Freeman to Sally Johnson, 
by Rev. Frederick Buel of San Francisco; all colored folks." 
[Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, that let me out. I collapsed ; I 
thought no more of my eloquent morning's discourse ; it brought 
me to a proper level. But so it has been through life with me, 
doomed to disappointment. With the poet of last year, I must 
say— 

I never loved a young gazelle. 

No— that's too common. 

I never reared a terrier pup, 

With teeth more sharp, or jaws more wide, 

But when it got to catching rats,. 

The pesky crittur up and died. 

But you, Mr. Chairman, there is something in your very coun- 
tenance which reminds me of the god of Oratory ; like Mercury in 
his perihelion, with* ruddy face, you must sit in the picture. Among 
all the grave and learned lawyers, doctors and clergymen who might • 
suitably represent the dignity of the Associated Alumni of the 
Pacific Coast, my mind finally settled on two names, which I will 
present before you as suitable candidates. . Permit me to name the 
Rev. Jno. E. Benton, of Dutch Flat, the other is one which my 
innate modesty forbids me to mention. 

The other group, the youth, beauty and grace of this scene, I 
cannot distinguish ; I am lost — I do not dare to discriminate. I 
will leave the matter with Mesdames Smith, Jones and Brown, as 
a committee to make the selection, only suggesting this, be careful 
of the idea in the old proverb : Every hen thinks her own chick 
the whitest. 
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Now, Mr. Ghainnan, let me be a little practical. Let our State, 
in the vigor of its youth, contribute the beauty of its golden wedges, 
the lustre and grace of its silver ingots, to rear these college halls — 
a home for the sciences; and thus shall youth, beauty, and grace 
minister to leammg, eloquence, and scholarly dignity. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The President called upon S. L. Cutter, Jun., Alumnus of 
Harvard, class of 1854, as one always present at these meetings, 
whom they would be pleased to hear from. 

Mr. Cutter murmured somewhat at being called on without 
first receiving one of those little notes he had seen the President 
handing to all previous speakers, but addressed the guests on the 
importance of the classical school in the system of public education. 
He mentioned the attempt lately made in San Francisco to do away 
with the Latin school, and called on all Alumni present to use their 
influence at all times and places in favor of the classical branch of 
good learning. He illustrated the value of the languages of the 
past in the study of our own utilitarian vernacular, and called on 
those present to testify that the study of the dead languages was 
not a misspending of time, but that the learning so acquired gave 
life and reality to what would otherwise be dead abstractions, 
bringing to the mind and imagination vivid pictures of what their 
words meant instead of the arbitraiy sounds which reach only the 
ear of him who knew nothing but the present and its tongues. 

The clergy present — that is to say, the serious-looking men of 
the gathering — warmly applauded Mr. Cutter's illustration of the 
word " tribulation^^^ given to enforce his meaning. 

The President asked Hon. and Rev. J. E. Benton, Alumnus 
of the University of New York City, class of 1847, to respond to 

The Irrspbessible. 

Mr. Benton rose amid great plaudits, and launched upon a 
strain of remark which completely outran the phonographic reporters 
who were in attendance. The notes of a Chinese reporter, who 
was present using the ideographic system, are also in a state of 
great backwardness and confusion, but still present distinctly recog- 
nizable images of the great American army in the rebellion ; of 
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" the Bqjs ;" of several persons of the Afncan type ; of a number of 
old men in articulo mortis^ making their wills in favor of California 
colleges ; and of a long procession of women with broom-sticks, 
which is supposed to embody the Chmese idea of female suflOrage. 
He concluded his remarks amid loud cheering. 

The President. — I once belonged to a society, at each of whose 
meetings a paper was read by a member on some subject which he 
thought he understood, and afterwards every other member was 
obliged to express his views upon the subject discussed in the paper 
which had just been read. I once remarked to a distinguished 
member of the society, that I thought it must be a great bore for 
him to listen to men discoursing upon topics which they did not un- 
derstand. His reply was : " On the contrary, nothing is so refresh- 
ing as the ignorance of an intelligent man." I remember once 
discoursing five minutes under these circumstances upon the 
" quantification of the predicate," and under this test I have no 
doubt my remarks were refreshing indeed. [Laughter.] I am 
reminded of this by seeing here this evening Mr. W. H. L. Barnes, 
President of the Mercantile Library of San Francisco. [Cheers.] 
I know Mr. Barnes does not expect to speak here on this occasion, 
for he has declined to do so, but Punica fides is the only faith we 
are expected to keep at such gatherings as this. [Hear, hear.] I 
have therefore endeavored to think of some subject which he does 
not understand, and upon which I might call him up to display his 
refreshing ignorance. [Laughter.] But no topic has occurred to 
me of which he may not be supposed to know a little something, 
except, perhaps, the law, which is his profession, [laughter] and he 
has peremptorily declined to speak to that. He knows something 
about mines, [cheers] and of mining stocks, [cries of " no, no,"] as 
we all do. [Groans.] But there is a subject which Mr. Barnes 
does understand, and upon which he can speak feelingly, for he has 
it next his heart. I ^ve : 

The San Francisco Mercantile Librart. 

Mr. W. H. L. Barnes, President of the San Francisco Mercan- 
tile Library, and honorary Alumnus of the College of California of 
1865, was loudly called for and cheered, and said in reply : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : This is the first time I have 
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appeared at these gatherings, and it has brought to me a mournful 
pleasure which is new to me, and one which I did not anticipate. 
I have not listened much to the speeches. My mind has been taken 
up with old associations, old for so young a man. Many scenes 
have come before my mind this night, and many faces have been 
around me which my boyish heart used to love. The past has come 
home to me, as it has come home, sooner or later, to every man who 
has wasted early opportunities. The long shadows from the past 
reach into the present, and are stretching into the future, length- 
ening and deepening in their shades as life advances toward the 
west. I have thought as I looked at these young men, stepping 
fresh from such a curriculum of knowledge as they must have -passed 
through, and saw their shining, happy faces, that I would tell them 
that I also had seen Hope standing on the threshold with her hands 
full of budding roses. Ambition and passion every one has felt at 
such an hour. But those hopes have never come to fruition, and 
that beautiful godded is changed to Niobe, with an urn contain- 
ing nothing but ashes. I have often thought I should like to say to 
a body of undergraduates : Turn to the hopes on which alone suc- 
cess in life is based ; turn to the only source from which a happy 
Ufe and glorious death can be obtained. I have not thought of the 
speeches. Occasionally a ripple of thought has passed across my 
mind. I have been standing where I used to stand years ago, 
under the shade of the old grounds 3,000 miles away, where I loved 
every leaf of the old elms, and every fibre on the moss-covered 
walls. I have been where your thoughts often travel. I have gone 
back to the recollections of the past. 

But I have forgotten the toast, " The Mercantile Library." I 
have been President of it two years, and have had plenty of trouble 
with it, but there are plenty of books well selected. It is the largest 
library in California for its size, [laughter] and the best selected in 
the world. We are erecting a fine building ; how, I do not know, 
but I think on tick. In November the new building and the new 
catalogue will be ready. It will be an ornament to the State and 
a benefit to culture. We do not propose, as the College of Cali- 
fornia, to hold up our hands until some one brings us money. No ; 
we will have it if we garrote some one. That byilding has to be 
put up, or somebody has to die. [Laughter.] There will be the 
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biggest funeral ever seen, if the building fails. [Cheers.] I 
have not decided where to bury my dead. [Here Judge Lake 
rose, and made a movement as if to retire.] I have determined 
on one thing — the building shall be finished, or Judge Lake must 
die. [Renewed cheering.] I will sacrifice him a hundred times. 
Li that cause I shall lay out Mr. Buel as coolly as possible. I 
mean that the library shall be built, and I mean to live to see it 
done. [Cheers.] 

The President called upon the audience to sing two verses of the 
national ode " America," which was done, all standing. 

And then, at a quarter to eleven, was adjourned their fourth 
Annud Meeting — as fully attended, and in all respects as pleasant 
as the previous gatherings. 



OBITUARY RECORD, 



I. 

Amort Holbrook died at Portland, Oregon, September 26th, 1866. 
He was a graduate of Bowdoin College. He came many years ago to Oregon, 
where he held a prominent place in the practice of his profession — the law. 

II. 

Reese Happersett, D.D., died in Stockton, October 2d, 1866. 

He was a graduate of ^ College, and of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

He was for many years a Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions, 
performing his duties with marked ability, and with a courtesy and generosity which 
will long be remembered. Having spent several years in this State, he was, at the 
time of his death, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Stockton. His age was 
fifty-seven. 

m. 

Lieut.-Col. K. A. WAiNt^RiGHT, U. S. A., died at Benicia, December 22d, 1866. 
He was a graduate of West Point, and at the time of his death was on duty at 
Benicia. ' 

rv. 

Hon. R. E. Stratton, died at Eugene City, Oregon, December 26th, 1866. 
He was a graduate of Farmers* College, Ohio, of the Class of 1847. He was one 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court of Oregon. 

V. 

Wm. L. Crowsll died in San Francisco, February 11th, 1867, at the age of 
thirty-one. 
He was a graduate of Bowdoin College, where he gave high promise of distinc- 
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tion. Having come to California in 1862, he was engaged by turns in editorial and 
in mercantile pursuits. At the time of his death, he was employed upon the S. F. 
TimeSj and gave himself to his profession with hearty earnestness and exhausting 
toil 

VI. 

Dp. Benjamin B. Coit, a native of Norwich, Conn., died in San Francisco, April 
nth, 1867. 

He gradual at Yale College in 1822, and at the Medical College of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1826. For many years he practiced his profession in New 
York City, whence he came to California in 1849. 

Dr. Coit won a very high reputation, for professional skill, and for kindhearted- 
ness to all, especially to the poor. His age was sixty-six. 

VII. 

Hon. Chas. N. Brosnan died in San* Jos^, April 21 si, 1867, at the age of fifty- 
four. At the time of his death he was one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Nevada. 
Judge Brosnan was a native of Ireland, studied law in New York, and practiced 
Syracuse. He came to California in 1860, and removed to Nevada in 1862. 



LIST OP GRADUATES. 



Name. Residence. Occupation. College. Tear. 

John E. Abbott Benicia Lawyer. . . .Dartmouth 1868 

Benjamin Ackerly Oakland Clergyman 

Robert E. Adama Crescent City Williams . 1868 

James Ainsa San Francisco Oust. House. St. John's, N. Y 1861 

Maj.-Gen. Robert Allen. San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

James M. Alexander. . .San Leandro Clergyman. .Williams 1868 

Maj. H. A. Allen 2d U.S. Artil. West. Point 

Gen. L. H. Allen San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 1838 

John AUyn San Francisco Lane Theo. Seminary. 1848 

Charles G. Ames Santa Cruz Clergyman. .Honorary 

J. H. Applegate San Francisco Lawyer Union 1887 

L. Archer San Jos^. Lawyer University Virginia 

Wm. Ashbumer San Francisco Min. Engin'r 

G. H. Atkinson, D.D. . .Portland, Oregon. . Clergyman. .Dartmouth 

B. P. Ayery San Francisco Editor Honorary 

Henry R. Avery Pacheco Clergyman. . College of N. J 1868 

Washington Ayer, M.D.San Francisco. . . .Physician. . .Harvard Med 1847 

W. 0. Ayers, M.D San Francisco Prof. Toland 

Med. Col. Yale 1887 

Gen. E. B. Babbitt Portland, Oregon.. U. S. A West Point 

Lieut. L. S. Babbit Benicia U. S. A West Point 

T. F. Bachelder San Francisco Lawyer 

J. S. Bacon San Francisco Merchant. . .Yale 1846 

James Bailey Sacramento Hamilton 

Prof. Mark Bailey Petaluma Teacher Brown Univ 1849 

Whitman Bailey U. S. Expl. Exp. . .Botanist 

Capt E. M. Baker 1st U. S. Cav.West Point 

A. S. Baldwin, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .West. Res. Med 

Hon. Alex. W. Baldwm. Virginia City, Nev.U. S. District 

Court University Va 1868 

D. M. Baldwin, M.D. . . . Columbia Physician. . . Dartmouth 1846 

Lloyd Baldwin San Francisco. . ; .Lawyer .... Union 1860 

E. Bannister, D.D Santa Clara Clergyman. . Wesl. University 1888 

9 
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Name. Residence. Occupation. College. Year. 

W. E. Barnard Seattle, W. T Collector . . .Dartmouth 

W. H. L. Barnes San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Coll. of Cal., M.A 1866 

D. P. Barstow Oakland Lawyer . . . Honorary 

Hon. Geo. Barstow San Francisco. , . .Lawyer . . . .Dartmouth 

Wm. Barstow, M.D San FraWsco Editor Dartmouth 1842 

W. C. Bartlett San Francisco Editor Marietta, M.A 1865 

E. P. Batchelor San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Yale 1858 

Asher B. Bates San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Union 1828 

George Bates San Francisco Teacher . . . .Cambridge 

Jos. C. Bates San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Bowdoin 1863 

E. G. Beckwith San Francisco. . . Clergyman. .Williams 1849 

Lyman Beecher Santa Cruz. Williams 1857 

H. Behr, M.D San Francisco Physician 

Hon. I. S. Belcher Marysville Lawyer . . . .University Vt 1846 

Wm. C. Belcher Marysville Lawyer .... University Vt 1843 

D. P. Belknap San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Univ. N. Y. City 1844 

H. C. Benson, D.D Portland, Oregon. .Editor Asbury Univ 1842 

Jos. A. Benton San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. .Yale 1842 

Rev. John E. Benton. . .Dutch Flat Clergyman. .Univ. N. Y. City 1847 

Thos. I. Bergin San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Santa Clara 1857 

Hon. John Bidwell Chico M. C Coll. of Cal., M.A. . . .1865 

Samuel C. Bigelow.. ,*. .San Francisco. . . .Merchant. . .Williams 1845 

T. B. Bigelow Oakland Merchant. . .Harvard 1820 

Frederick Billings San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .University Vt.. 1844 

W. I. Binney San Francisco Amherst 1860 

Edwin C. Bissell San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. .Amherst 1855 

Charles T. Blake Idaho City, L T. . .Banker Yale 1847 

G. M. Blake Oakland Lawyer . . . .Honorary 

Hon. M. C. Blake San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Bowdoin 1838 

Theo. A. Blake San Francisco Min. Engin'r.Coll. City N. Y 

Prof. Wm. P. Blake. . . .Oakland Min. Engin'r. { Ltmouih^M.A: : i!''^ 

Rev, S. V. Blakeslee Oakland Editor Western Reserve. .!. . 1844 

N. W. Blanchard Dutch Flat Miner Colby Univ 1854 

J. S. Blatchley San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Yale 1850 

Wm. D. Bliss Petaluma Lawyer .... Harvard 

Hon. R. P. Boise Salem, Oregon Sup. Court. .Williams 1843 

H. T. Booraem San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

Hon. Newton Booth Sacramento Merchant. . .Asbury University 

S. D. Bosworth Grass Valley Miner Union 1851 

Maj. A. W. Bowman Fort Gaston 9th U. S. Inf. West Point 

J. F. Bowman San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Univ. N. Y. City 1844 

C. W. Bradbury Virginia Clergyman. . Colby Univ 1834 

W. J. Bradbury Milwaukie, Oregon.Merchant. . .Bowdoin 

Theo. Bradley San Francisco. . . .Teacher . . . .Honorary 

Prof. J. H. Braley Mountain View. . .Teacher Cumberland Univ 

Chas. E. Brayton San Francisco Hamilton 1852 

L H. Brayton Oakland Prof. Coll. of 

California. Hamilton 1846 
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Name. Residence. Occupation. College, Year. 

Henry L. Breed San Francisco Broker Yale. . . . *. 1859 

John H. Brewer Oakland Lawyer . . . .Yale 1850 

W. W. Brier Alvarado Clergyman. . Wabash 1846 

M. C. Briggs, D.D San Francisco Clergyman 

0. W. Briggs San Francisco Clergyman. .Brown University 

Hon. S. W. Brockway. .Placerville Lawyer 

J. H. Brooking San Jose' Teacher Univ. Rochester 1864 

J. Newton Brown, M.D.San Francisco Prof. Toland 

Med. Col. . Miami University 

P. G. Buchanan Stockton Clergyman. .Univ. Michigan 1846 

Thos. B. Buck Big Oak Flat Colby Univ 1861 

J. M. Buehler San Francisco Clergyman. .Concordia 1860 

Rev. Frederick Buel San Francisco. . . .Ag't Amer. 

Bible Soc.Yale 1836 

Milton Bulkley San Francisco Merchant. . .Yale 1861 

Geo. W. Bunnell San Francisco Teacher Coll. of Cal, M.A 1866 

Hon. Caleb Burbank. . .Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer . . . .Colby Univ 1829 

G. E. Burr, M.D Oakland Physician. . . Univ. N. Y. City 1 840 

J. P. Bush, M.D San Francisco Physician 

S. F. Butterworth New Almaden Union 

H. H. Byrne San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Chambly 

Philip S. Caffrey Portland, Oregon. . Clergyman .College N. J 1854 

Lieut. J. H. Calef San Francisco 2d U. 8. Artil.West Point 

Alex. Campbell San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

F. M. Campbell Oakland Teacher ... .Coll. of Cal, M.A 1867 

Maj. John Caperton Oakland Lawyer . . . .University Va 

H. P. Carlton San Francisco Teacher Coll. of Cal., M.A 1866 

Wm. Carman, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Yale 1842 

Dyer A. Carpenter. . . . San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Roch. University 1864 

H. W. Carpentier Oakland Lawyer .... Columbia '. 1848 

Eugene Casserly Sai^, Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

Hon. J. M. Cavis Columbia Lawyer . . . .Dartmouth 1846 

Geo. C. Chandler, D.D. . McMinnville, Or.. .Clergyman. .Brown University 

Col. G. Chapin Arizona 14th U.S. Inf. West Point 

Albert Chase, M.D Austin, Nev Physician. . .Dartmouth 1844 

Dudley Chase Petaluma Clergyman ^ 

Geo. O. Chase, M.D. . . .Downieville Physician. . .Dartmouth 1841 

Marshall S. Chase Martinez Lawyer . . . .Colby Univ 1840 

D. B. Cheney, D.D San Francisco Clergyman. .DennisonUniv. M. A.. 1848 

Perry G. Childs Virginia City, Nev.Miner Wesl. Univ 1846 

J. W. Clark, M.D San Francisco Merchant. . .Yale Medical 1837 

Orange Clark, D.D San Francisco Clergyman 

Lieut. A. S. Clarke 1st U. S. Cav. West Point 

Rev. Chas. R. Clarke. . .San Francisco Teacher College N.. J 1863 

Jeremiah Clarke San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Dartmouth 1837 

Samuel J. Clarke Oakland Lawyer . . . .Trinity 1846 

Wm. H. Clarke San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Bowdoin 

H. W. Cleveland San Francisco Architect. . .Coll. of Cal., M.A 1866 
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Name. Residence, Occupation. College. Year 

J. J. Cleveland Humboldt County. Clergyman. .Wesl. University 1849 

J. C. Cobb, M.D San Jos^ Physician. . .Reus. Institute 1831 

Col. A. J. Coffee Oakland West Point 

E. Cohn, D.D San Francisco Clergyman. .Berlin University 1849 

Hon. Cornelius Cole .... Santa Cruz U. S. Senate . Wesl. University . ... 1847 

R. E. Cole Oakland Dentist Honorary 

John A. Collins Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer 

A. Comte, Jr Sacramento . .Lawyer . . . .Harvard 1868 

Hon. H. P. Coon, M.D. .San Francisco Mayor S. F.. Williams 1844 

J. G. Cooper, M.D San Francisco. . . .Physician. . .N. Y. Coll. P. & S.. . .1861 

Bernard Cornelius Oswego, Oregon. . .Teacher Univ. Dublin 

S. Cornelius, Jr Salem, Oregon. . . .Clergyman. .Columbia 

A. J. Cory, M.D San Jos^. Physician. . .Miami Univ 1865 

Benj. Cory, M.D San Jos^. Physician. . .Miami Univ 1842 

J. Manning Cory San Jos€ Lawyer . . . .Miami Univ 1848 

Saml. F. Cowes, M.D. . .San Francisco U. S. N Harvard 1846 

W. W. Crane, Jr Oakland Lawyer . . . .Honorary 

T. H. Crawford Salem, Oregon. . . Teacher Willamette Univ 1868 

Gen. G. Crook Idaho Territory. . .U. S. A West Point 

J. D. Creigh, Jr San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Washington. 1848 

Hon. E. B. Crocker. . . .Sacramento . » Lawyer . . . .Reus. Institute 1883 

Col. J. B. Crockett San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Univ. Tenn 1828 

John Crockett San Francisco Lawyer 

B. S. Crosby San Bernardino. . . Clergyman. . Oberlin 1867 

Danl. A. Crosby San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Dartmouth 1867 

B. W. Crowell Austin, Nev Miner Rutgers 

Rev. W. N. Cunningham.Sonoma Teacher Cumberland Univ 

Hon. John Curry San Francisco Sup. Court. .Honorary 

S. L. Cutter, Jr San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Harvard 1864 

Ellsworth Daggett Virginia City, Nev.Min. Engin'r.Yale, Ph. B 1864 

Hon. W. P. DaingerBeld.San Francisco Lawyer 

Jas. A. Daly San Francisco . .Coll. of Cal 1864 

F. Damour, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Toland Med 1866 

Horace Davis San Francisco Merchant. . .Harvard 1849 

Hon. Sherman Day Oakland Min. Engin'r.Yale 1826 

Benj. D. Dean, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Berkshire Med 1843 

Charles Dean San Francisco Columbia 

Alvah B. Dearborn San FraAcisco Bowdoin 1863 

Hon. Alex. Deering Mariposa Lawyer 

Jas. H. Deering .San Francisco Merchant. . .Bowdoin 1845 

0. Dickinson Salem, Oregon. . . .Clergyman. .Marietta 1849 

Isaac Dillon Salem, Oregon Clergyman. .Dickinson 

Henry Dobbins Jone City Clergyman. .Western Univ 

Lieut. H. C. Dodge 2d U. S. Artil. West Point 

Hon. Henry L. Dodge. San Francisco. . . .Merchant. . .University Vt 1846 

Z. B. Donaldson Folsom Pacific Meth 

Thos. Douglass San Jos^ Teacher . . .Yale 1831 
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Name. Rmdence. OccupaMon, College. Year. 

John T. Doyle San Francisco Lawyer 

J. W. Drew • San Francisco U. S. A Dartmouth 1844 

A. N. Drown San Francisco Brown Univ 1861 

A. S. Du Bois, M.D Lincohi Physician. . .Toland Med 1866 

T. S. Dunn San Jos^ Clergyman 

Henry Durant Oakland Prof. Coll. of 

California .Yale 1827 

I. E. Dwinell, D.D Sacramento Clergyman. .Univ. Vt 1849 

John W. Dwindle Oakland Lawyer . . . .Hamilton 1884 

Hon. S. H. Dwindle. . . .San Francisco Lawyer * . . .Honorary 

Lieut. J. E. Eastman. . .San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

G. A. Easton San Francisco Clergyman. .Trinity 

CoL A. R. Eddy San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

John Edwards Visalia Clergyman 

Cttshing Edls Walla Walla, W. T.Clergyman . . Williams 

James Edls, D.D San Francisco Clergyman. .Hamilton 

Capt. G. H. Elliott San Francisco U. B. A West Point 

Stukely Ellsworth Eugene City, Or. . . Lawyer . . . .Yale 1847 

B. E. S. Ely Healdsburg Clergyman. . Honorary 

D. L. Emerson Oakland Coll. of Cal 1864 

S. F. Emmons U. S. Expl. Exp Geologist. . .Harvard 

Lieut. 0. H. Ernst San Francisco U. S. A West Point .* 

W. B. Ewer San Francisco Editor Colby Univ., M.A 1866 

F. A. Fabens San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Harvard 1836 

Alex. Fairbaim Bloomfidd Clergyman. .Lafayette 1848 

John B. Felton San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Harvard 1847 

Hon. S. J. Field San Francisco U.S.Supreme 

Court . . .Williams 

Fisher Coloraa Clergyman. .Genesee 

H. P. Fisher, M.D San Francisco Honorary 

J. A. Fletcher San Francisco Lawyer 

E. D. Flint San Francisco Engineer Harvard 

Maj. S. A. Foster San Francisco. . . U. S. A West Point 

Rev. 0. S. Frambes. . .* Portland, Oregon.. Teacher. . . .Ohio Wesl-Univ 

Thos. Eraser Santa Rosa Clergyman. .Union 1842 

Walter Frear Santa Cruz Clergyman. .Yale 1861 

T. W. Freelon San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Dartmouth 1843 

C. G. W. French Folsom Lawyer . . . .Brown Univ 1842 

Gen. W. H. French San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

M. Frink, Jr Dutch Flat Brown Univ 

Wm. R. Frisbie San Jos^ Merchant. . .Yale 1858 

Gen. J. B. Fry San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

W. M. Gabb San Francisco State Surv 

R. M. Gallaway San Francisco Merchant. . .Yale 1858 

Jas. E Galloway San Francisco Miami Univ 1844 

Philip G. Galpin San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Yale. 1849 

Alex. Gamble San Francisco Merchant. . .Colby Univ 1847 

John Gamble Oakland Colby Univ 1861 
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S. Garcelon, M.D Oakland Bowdoin Med 1880 

J. T. Gardner U. S. Expl. Exp. . .Topograph 

Chas. A. Garter Shasta Coll. of Cal 1866 

Hon. E. Garter Shasta Lawyer .... Honorary 

J. H. Gassman Stockton Clergyman 

T. M. Gatch . . .Portland, Oregon. .Teacher. . . .Ohio Wesl. Univ 

Freeman Gates. ...'... .San Jos^ Teacher. . . .Coll. of Cal., M.A 1867 

Hiram L. Gear Dowuieville Lawyer . . . .Marietta 1863 

Edward R. Geary Albany, Oregon. . .Clergyman. .Jefferson 1831 

J. F. Geary, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Lond. Univ 1842 

A. W. Genung San Francisco Cust. House. Wesl. Univ 1846 

E. Gibbons, M.D Oakland Physician 

H. Gibbons, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Univ. Penn 1829 

H. Gibbons, Jr., M.D.. .San Francisco Physician. . .Univ. Pacific 1863 

William Gibbons Alameda Coll. of Cal 1867 

W. P. Gibbons, M.D . . .Alameda Physician. . .Ui^iv. N. Y 1845 

Fred. A. Gibbs Sacramento Merchant. . .Harvard 1860 

M. M. Gibson San Francisco. . . .Clergyman 

S. F. Gilcrest Oakland Lawyer . . . .Honorary 

J. H. Giles San Jos^ Clergyman. .Bristol, Eng. 

Rev. E. J. Gillespie. . . .Sonoma .Teacher. . . .Cumberland Coll 

John R. Glascock Oakland Coll. of Cal 1865 

Wm. H. Glascock Oakland Lawyer . . . .Honorary 

H. Goodwin San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. . Union 

Hon. John N. Goodwin. Arizona Ter. DelegateDartmouth 1844 

W. A. Goodyear San Francisco Min. and Civil 

Engineer. .Yale, Ph. B 1863 

Robert Graham San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. .Bethany 

Geo. D. Gray San Francisco Amherst 1866 

Giles H. Gray San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Coll. City N. Y 1853 

Henry M. Gray San Francisco Merchant. . . Dartmouth 

Wm. H. Green Stockton Lawyer . . . .Bowdoin 1863 

Hon. L. F. Grover Portland, Oregon. . Lawyer . . . .Bowdoin 1844 

W. A. Grover, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Berkshire Med 1843 

Francis A. Grubbs Salem, Oregon . . .Professor. . .Willamette Univ 1863 

L. C. Gunn San Francisco. . . .Internal Rev. 

Office . . . .Columbia 1829 

Arnold Hague U. S. Expl. Exp. { Miningjn- j Yale, Ph. B.. ...... . .1868 

James D. Hague U. S. Expl. Exp . . . Geologist 

H. H. Haight San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Yale 1844 

Henry Haile, M.D Alameda Physician. . .Middlebury 1823 

H. E. Hall Stockton Union 

Maj.-Gen. H.W. Halleck.San Francisco U. S. A Union and West Point 

H. Hamilton Idaho City, I. T. . .Clergyman. .Univ. Mich 

L. Hamilton Oakland Clergyman. . Hamilton 1860 

D. C. Handy,M.D Angel Island Toland Med 1866 

Jos. A. Hanna Corvallis, Oregon. . Clergyman 
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Jacob Hardy Oakland fditor Honorary 

Lowell J. Hardy, Jr Oakland Coll. of Cal 1866 

H. W. Harkness, M.D. .Sacramento Physician. . .Berkshire Med 1847 

Rev. S. S. Harmon Oakland Prof. Pac. F. 

College. . .Union 1843 

0. G. Harpending. Forest Grove, Or. .Professor. . .Rutgers 1864 

Stephen R. Harris, M.D.San Francisco Physician 

R. C. Harrison San Francisco Lawyer . . . . Wesl. Univ 1868 

F. Bret Harte San Francisco Mint. Honorary 

Hon. C. Hartson Napa Lawyer . . . .Hamilton 

Wm. D. Harwood.,. . . Oakland Editor Coll. of Cal 1866 

Horace M. Hastings San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Union 1857 

F. W. Hatch, M.D Sacramento Physician. . .Union 

E. V. Hathaway, M.D. .San Francisco Merchant. . .Brown Univ 

E. F. Head San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Harvard Law 1842 

E. P. Henderson Belpassi, Oregon. .Teacher . . . .Waynesburg 

C. R. Hendrickson, D.D.San Francisco Clergyman 

J. W. Hendrie San Francisco. Merchant. . .Yale 1851 

H. A. Henry, D.D San Francisco Clergyman. .England 1835 

Herrick Portland, Oregon Univ. Vt 

Lewis Hickman Stockton Merchant. . Coll. N. J 1852 

Hon. W. Higby Mok. Hill M. C Univ. Vt 

Henry Hillebrand Oakland City Clerk.. .Coll. of Cal, M.A 1867 

C. J. Hillyer Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer .... Yale 1850 

S. Hilton San Francisco Editor 

A. F. Hinchman San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Harvard 1845 

J. S. Hittell San Francisco Editor Miami University 1843 

T. H. Hittell San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Yale 1849 

Lieut..Col. H. C. Hodges. Vancouver, W. T. .U. S. A West Point 

Hon. 0.' Hoffman San Francisco U. S. District 

Court Columbia. . 

Col. J. P. Hoge San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Jefferson 1829 

Ira G. Hoitt San Francisco Teacher Dartmouth 1860 

Geo. P. Holman Salem, Oregon Lawyer 

C. T. Hopkins San Francisco Merchant. . .University Vt 1847 

Hon. J. F. Houghton. . .Sacramento Surv.-Genl . .Reus. Institute 1848 

J. M. Howe Sacramento Teacher 

Lieut. R. G. Howell 2dU.S. Artil.West Point 

R. T. Huddart, M.D San Francisco Teacher Trinity, Dub 

Capt. W. B. Hughes.. . .Fort Yuma U. S. A West Point 

C. A. Huntington Olympia, W. T University Vt 

L N. Hurd Red Bluff Clergyman 

W. H. Hurlbutt San Francisco Harvard 1847 

Huse Santa Barbara Lawyer .... Harvard 1848 

Jer. D. Hyde Santa Cruz Lawyer . . . .Williams 1859 

S. G. Irvine Albany, Oregon. . .Clergyman. .Ohio Univ 1844 

H. P. Irvmg San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 
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Wm. Irwin Yreka .Merchant. . .Marietta 1848 

Elijah Janes Oakland Teacher College of Cal 1865 

H. B. Janes San Francisco Lawyer . . . .University Vt 1888 

Capt. LeRoy L. Janes 2d U. S. ArtilWest Point 

J. R. Jarboe San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Yale 1856 

Joel Jennings San Francisco. . . .Merchant . .Williams 

J. A. Johnson Santa Barbara Clergyman. .Bangor Theol 

John W. Johnson McMinnville, Or. . .Teacher . . . .Yale 1862 

Sidney L. Johnson San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Yale 1827 

Addison Jones Santa Clara Clergyman. .Dennison University 

Hon. L. F. Jones Mariposa Lawyer . . . .Wesl. University 1846 

Maj. R. Jones San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

R. E. Jones Redwood City Colby Univ 1862 

W. L. Jones Eureka Clergyman. .Bowdoin 1849 

Maj. W. H. Jordan 9th U.S. Inf.West Point.- 

Ralph Keeler San Francisco Kenyon and University 

Heidelberg 

L. M. Kellogg San Francisco Oust. House. Columbia 1 848 

Martin Kellogg Oakland Prof. Coll. of 

California .Yale 1860 

J. K. Kelly Dalles, Oregon Lawyer Coll. N. J 1839 

Daniel Kendig San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. .Univ. of Penn 1844 

W. S. Keyes San Francisco Yale 1860 

Lieut. C. E. Kilboume. . San Francisco. . . .U. S. A West Point 

J. M. Kimberlain Santa Clara Professor. , .Dickinson 

Clarence King Head U. S. Expl. 

Exp. 40th Paral Yale, Ph. B 1862 

Gen. Jno. H. King San Francisco. . . .U. S. A West Point 

Rev. R. M. King Alamo Teacher . . . .Nashville University 

Calvin S. Kingsley Bannock City' I. T.Clergyman. .Univ. Michigan 

Capt. S. H. Kinney San Francisco 2d U. S.Artil.West Point 

Rt. Rev.W. L Kip, D.D.San Francisco Clergyman. .Yale 1881 

Wm. I. Kip, Jr San Francisco Merchant. . .Yale 1860 

Gen. R. W. Kirkham. . .Oakland U. S. A West Point 

Rev. Kirkland San Francisco Teacher . . . .Univ. Edinboro 

N. B. Klink Vallejo Clergyman. .Union 1849 

Eben. Knowlton. San Francisco. . . .Teacher . . . .Amherst 1860 

H. E. Knox Oakland Dentist Philadelphia 

Edward S. Lacy San Francisco Clerg)'man . . Hamilton 1860 

T. H. Lame San Jos^. Lawyer . . . .Univ. Pacific 1868 

Delos Lake San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Coll. of Cal., M.A. . . .1866 

J. H. Lander Los Angeles Lawyer .... Harvard 1849 

John Landesman San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

L. C. Lane, M.D San Francisco Physician 

M. p. Larrowe Austin, Nev Lawyer . . . .Yale 1864 

Jos. E. Lawrence San Francisco. . . .Editor Columbia 1842 

Prof. Aug. Layres San Francisco. . . . Author 

B. C. Lippincott Portland, Oregon. .Clergyman. .Dickinson 
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Rev. E. S. Lippitt Petaluma ....... .Teacher . . . . Wesl. Univemity 

H. G. Livermore. Folsom Banker. . . . .Colby Univ 

II. B. Livingston San Francisco. . '. .Editor Williams 1844 

J. A. Lockwood, M.D. .Napa Physician. . .Union. 1830 

T. W. Lockwood San Francisco Printer Univ. N. Y. City 1864 

Rev. A. W. Loomis. . . .San Francisco. . . .Missionary to 

Chinese. . . Hamilton 1841 

Lieut. J. H. Lord San Francisco 2d U. S. Artil.West Point 

Lieut. M. R. Loucks 2d U. S. Artil.West Point 

Hon. W. E. Lovett San Juan Lawyer 

Hon. Fred. F. Low San Francisco Governor. . .Honorary 

A. S. Lowndes San Francisco. . . .Merchant. . .Oxford 1848 

James P. Ludlow San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. .Univ. Rochester 1861 

Louis R. Lull San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Univ. Vermont 1846 

Samuel L. Lupton San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Dickinson 1853 

A. F. Lyle San Francisco College of Cal 1864 

Horace Lyman Forest Grove, Or. .Prof, Pacific 

Univ Williams 

Hon. Caleb Lyon Idaho Territory. . .Gov. of Ter.Univ. Vermont 

Cutler McAllister San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Columbia 1864 

Hall McAllister San Francisco . . .Lawyer . . .Yale 

F. J. McCann Marysville Mt. St. Mary's 

J. B. McChesney ...... .Nevada City Teacher . . . .Union 

Rev. David McClure. . . .Oakland Teacher Delaware 1848 

Johnston McCormac. . .Eugene City, Or.. .Clergyman. .Trinity 1853 

H. C. McCreary Sacramento Yale 1865 

Robt. McCuUoch Sonora. Clergyman. .Belfast Coll., Ireland 

Hon. J. G. McCuUough . Sacramento Atty.-Genl 

C. B. McDonald San Francisco Editor Dickinson \Si1 

James S. McDonald Sacramento Clergyman. .Miami University 1859 

Maj.Gen.Irwin McDowellSan Francisco U. S. A West Point 

Dr. D. J. Macgowan Shanghae N. Y. Coll. P. and S 

Hon. S. B. McFarland. .Nevada City Lawyer 

Capt. S. B. Mclntyre 2d U. S. A. . .West Point 

Hon. S. B. McKee Oakland Lawyer 

W. R. McKee San Francisco Lawyer ... 

Rev. J. McLaughlin Red Bluff. Teacher Illinois 1^57 

W. J. Maclay Napa Clergyman. . .Dickinson 

Edward McLean Oakland Merchant. . . YiEile 1843 

John T. McLean, M.I).. . San Francisco Surv. of PortWesl. University 1845 

Robert McMillan, M.D. . San Francisco Physician 

J. H. McMonagle San Francisco Clergyman . .Knox 1857 

W. W. Macomber Marysville Clergyman . . Western Reserve 1860 

Hon. D. C. McRuer San Francisco ^M. C Honorary 

Azro L. Mann San Francisco Teacher Middlebury 1860 

R. K. Marriner San Francisco Teacher. . . .Colby University 1855 

S. H. Marsh, D.D Forest Grove, Or. . Pres.P.Univ.University Vt 

Mig. L. H. Marshall Idaho Ter 14th U. S. LWest Point 

10 
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Rev. B. T. Martin Oakland .Mint Honorary 

H.A. Martin Bear Valley ^ Univ. N. Y. City 1864 

W. M. Martin Virginia City, Nev.Clergyman. .Univ. N. Y. City 1837 

Lieut. W. A. Marye Benicia U. S. A West Point 

A. P. Massey San Francisco Yale, Ph. B 

Annis Merrill San Francisco Lawyer Wesl. University 1835 

Gfeo. B, Merrill San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1859 

Samuel Merritt, M.D Oakland Merchant. . .Bowdoin Med 1843 

Hon. R. S. Mesick Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer Yale 

Prof. Chas. Miel San Francisco Teacher 

W. G. Millar, M.D Grass Valley Physician.. .Hobart Free 1860 

Rev. Cyrus T. Mills Benicia Teacher Williams 1844 

Geo. Mooar Oakland Clergyman. .Williams 1851 

Eliot J. Moore San Francisco Lawyer Marietta. 1845 

Gideon E. Moore Virginia City, Nev. Chemist Yale, Ph. B 1861 

Henry K. Moore San Francisco Lawyer Dartmouth 1861 

James B. Moore San Francisco Merchant . . . University Vt 1842 

Jos. H. Moore San Francisco Lawyer Woodward Law 

J. P. Moore Benicia Clergyman. .Colby University 

J. Preston Moore San Francisco Merchant. . .College N. J 

N. W. Moore San Francisco Teacher . . . .Brown University 

Robert S. Moore San Francisco Reporter . . .Yale 1859 

James Morison, M.D. . . San Francisco Physician. . .Harvard 1844 

Maj. Wm. G. Morris. . . Suscol Harvard Law 1855 

Aug. Morse, Jr Martinez Teacher Trinity 

Rev. W. C. Mosher San Francisco. . . .Teacher Union 1845 

B. F. Mudge Benicia Lawyer. . . . Wesl. University 1840 

Marion F. Mulkey Portland, Oregon . Lawyer Yale 1 862 

James Murphy, M.D San Francisco Physician .. .University Pacific. . . .1861 

Jos. Naphtaly San Francisco Yale 1863 

W. Newcomb, M.D Oakland Physician.. .Castleton Med 1832 

Elijah Nichols San Francisco . . . Lawyer Rutgers 

James Nichols San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

A. S. Nicholson Stockton Teacher 

Hon. A. C. Niles Nevada City Lawyer Williams 1852 

Prof. Jas. Nooney San Francisco Mining Engr. Yale 1838 

Hon. J. W. North Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer Wesl. LTniversity 1841 

D. B. Northrop San Francisco. . . .Lawyer University Vt 1844 

H. N. Nutting Redwood City Teacher Colby JJniversity 1863 

Stephen G. Nye San Leandro Lawyer Alleghany 1858 

Capt. J. D. O'Conuell 14th U.S. I. West Point 

Aug. W. Oliver San Josd Lawyer Bowdoin 1860 

J. C. Olmsted San Francisco Merchant. . . Williams 1860 

Hon. J. W. Owen Petaluma Lawyer University Pacific. . . .1858 

C. T. H. Palmer Folsom Banker Yale 1847 

Alex. Parker Los Angeles Clergyman.. .Oberlin 

Levi Parsons San Francisco. . . .Lawver 
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W. F. Peabody, M.D. . .Santa Cruz. Physician 

Hon. A. C. Peachy San Francisco. . . . Lawyer '. 

Wm. Pearson San Francisco. . : .Custm. House Yale 1841 

A. W. Peck Vallejo Clergyman.. . Madison University 

Geo. H. Peck San Francisco Merchant . . .University Vt 1837 

— Perrin, M.D Physician. . .Toland Medical 1866 

J. Phelps, D.D San Francisco Clergyman.. .Union 1838 

C. C. Pierce Placerville Clergyman 

Jas. Pierpont Centerville Clergyman.. . Hamilton 

Geo. Pierson, M.D Brooklyn Clergyman.. .Illinois 1848 

Lieut-Col. E. R. Piatt 2d U. S. A. .West Point 

A. E. Pomeroy San Jos^ University Pacific 

Wm. C. Pond Petaluma Clergyman.. .Bowdoin. 1848 

C. H. Pope Hydesville Clergyman.. . Bowdoin 

Norman Porter San Jos^. Merchant Union 1844 

Leonard Powell Salem, Oregon Teacher Delaware 

Frank Power Nevada City Teacher University Mich 1866 

Geo. H. Powers, M.D. . . San Francisco Oculist Harvard 

Amasa Pratt San Francisco Teacher Williams 1866 

Hon. 0. C. Pratt San Francisco. . . . Lawyer Honorary 

J. R. Prevost San Jos^ Santa Clara 1861 

E. J. Pringle San Francisco Lawyer Harvard 1845 

R. F. Putnam San Francisco Clergyman 

T. W. Pyle Salem, Oregon Clerk Farmers' Ohio 1864 

Gen. Marcus A. Reno.. .Vancouver, W. T..U. S. A West Point 

A. G. Quinlan, M.D. . . .San Francisco Physician. . .Jefferson Medical 1844 

P. W. S. Rayle Napa Lawyer Missouri Univ 1854 

T. H. Reardou San Francisco Lawyer Kenyon 1869 

John Reed Santa Clara Farmer Williams 1848 

C! W. Rees Sierra Valley Clergyman. . Kalamazoo 

J. M. Reynolds Placerville Lawyer ; . . . 

Hon. S. F. Reynolds San Francisco Lawyer Union 1833 

Hon. A. L. Rhodes San Jos^ Sup. Court. .Hamilton 

D. W. C. Rice, M.D San Francisco Merchant . . .Union 

H. Richardson San Francisco Clergyman. .Dartmouth 1841 

F. S. Rising. Virginia City, Nev. Clergyman. . ColL City N. Y 

Hon. Richards. Rising. .Virginia City, Nev. Lawyer Coll. City N. Y 

Hon. Alfred Rix San Francisco Lawyer University Vt 1848 

— Roberts San Francisco Banker Coll. City N. Y 

Maj. J. J. Rodgers 2d U. S. A. .West Point 

James Rodgers San Francisco Custm. House Wesl. University 1847 

Gen. W. S. Rosecrans. . .San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

Charles Rosiere Michigan Bluff.. . .Merchant .. . University Paris 1843 

J. W. Ross Sacramento Clergyman 

C. Rowell, M.D San Francisco. . . . .Physician 

Joseph Rowell San Francisco Seamen's 

Chaplam.. Yale 1848- 
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W. K. Rowell Oakland. Teacher . . . .Dartmouth 1866 

D. R. Sample Marysville Lawyer Mich. University 

Hon. S. W. Sanderson. . Placerville Sup. Court 

Charles W. Sanger San Francisco Sec. W. Pacf. 

R. R. Co.. Union 1856 

Hon. A. A. Sargent Nevada City Lawyer Coll. of Ma. M.A 1865 

M. J. Savage Grass Valley Clergyman. .Bangor Theol 

H. A. Sawtelle San Francisco Clergyman. . Colby University 1854 

A. F. Sawyer, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Harvard 1649 

Hon. E. D. Sawyer San Francisco Lawyer Coll. of Cal. M.A., 1866 

Hon. L. Sawyer San Francisco .Sup. Court. .Honorary 

Arthur W. Saxe, M.D . . Santa Clara Physician . . . WesL University 

— Schultz Oakland Merchant .. .University Pesth 

Chalmers Scott San Francisco Lawyer University N. Y. City. . 

H. W. Scott.. Portland, Or Editor Pacific University 1863 

Wm. H. Scott., Grass Valley Oberlin 1861 

H. M. Scudder, D.D San Francisco Clergyman. .University N. Y. City. 1840 

James M. Sea well San Francisco. . . . LaVvyer . . . . .Harvard 1855 

Gen. W. Seawell San Francisco U. S. A West Point 1825 

J. M. Selfridge, M.D. . . .Oakland Physician. . .Jeff. Med 

J. A. Selwood Salem, Or Willamette University. 1866 

J. R. N. Selwood Salem, Or Teacher. . . .Willamette University. 1866 

John Sessions, D.D Oakland Clergyman... Dartmouth 1822 

B. N. Seymour Haywood Clergyman.. .Williams 1852 

Hon. J. McM. Shafter. .San Francisco Lawyer Wesl. University 1838 

Hon. 0. L. Shafter,LL. D.Oakland Sup. Court.. .Wesl. University. 

W. H. Sharp San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

Hon. E. D. Shattuck Portland, Or Sup. Court. .University Vt 

Lewis Shearer Oakland Lawyer Harvard Law 1855 

Hon. Geo. K. Shell Salem, Or Lawyer Miami University 1842 

Rev. H. B. Sheldon San Francisco 0. Wesl. University.. .1851 

Geo. E. Sherman Colusa Coll. of California 1865 

J. C. Shorb, M.D San Francisco St.Mary's 

J. DeB. Shorb San Francisco St. Mary's 

J. M. Sibley SanFrancisco Teacher Yale 184S 

Rev. S. D. Simonds San Francisco Teacher 

S. C. Simpson Salem, Or Lawyer Willamette University. 1864 

Robt. Simson .San Francisco Lawyer Columbia 

T. H. Sinex, D.D Santa Clara Pres. Univ. ^ 

Pacific . . . Ashbury University. . . 1842 

J. A. Skinner Stockton Clergyman . .Hamilton 1857 

N. Slater Liberty Clergyman.. . Union 1831 

Elbert J. Smith Stockton Co. SurveyorYale 184'7 

J. C. F. Smith San Francisco Amherst 

Sidney V. Smith, Jr SanFrancisco Yale 1866 

Wm. M. Smith San Francisco, Lawyer Miami University 1837 

W. J. Snodgrass Orodell, Or Merchant. . .Farmers' Ohio 1868 
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R. B. Snowden Nevada City ^.. . . .Clergyman. .Williams 1854 

A. G. Soule San Francisco Physician . . . Berkshire Med 1846 

Frank Soule San Francisco Wesl. University 1838 

Hon. J. B. Southard Petaluma Lawyer 

Hon. E. Stanly San Francisco Lawyer University N, C , 

M. B. Starr San Francisco. . . .Clergjnnan 

Alfred Stebbins San Francisco . . .Libram. Mer. 

Library. . .Amherst 1860 

Horatio Stebbins San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. .Harvard 1848 

Maj. Gen. F. Steele Portland, Or U. S. A West Point 

J. D. B. Stillman, M.D. .San Francisco Physician . . .Union 1843 

J. H. Stinson Portland, Or Teacher Coll. N. J > . . 

C. A. Stivers, M.D San Francisco. . . .Physician. . .Toland Med 1865 

A. L. Stone, D.D San Francisco. . . .Clergyman. .Yale 18S7 

D. C. Stone Marysville Teacher Marietta 1846 

0. B. Stone San Jos^ Clergyman. .Univ. Rochester 1860 

W. H. Stoy Portland, Oregon. . Clergyman 

Geo. H. Strong San Francisco Dartmouth 1850 

Wm. Strong Portland, Oregon. . Lawyer . . . .Yale 1838 

J; W. Stump Carson City, Nev. . Clergyman 

John Swett San Francisco State Supt'nt 

Schools . . Coll. of Cal, M. A 1 865 

S. I. C. Swezey San Francisco. . . .Lawyer. . . .Coll. of Cal., M.A. . . . 1865 

D. E. Sykes Nevada City Yale 1838 

L. W. Sykes. M.D Santa Clara Physician. . .Amherst 

Geo. Tait San Francisco U. S.'A West Point.. , 

i Univ. Va 

: Coll. of Cal., M. A.... 186*7 

Rev. T. E. Taylor Oakland H. M. Agent . Middlebury 1 844 

Jackson Temple Santa Rosa Lawyer. . . .Williams 1851 

P. G. S. Tenbroeck, M.D.San Francisco U. S. A 

W. A. Tenny San Francisco Clergyman ,. . . 

T. Thacher Cache Creek Clergyman. 

A. E. Thayer San Francisco Lawyer. . . .Harvard 1842 

W. W. Theobalds San Francisco Editor 

E. Thomas, D.D San Francisco Editor 

F. F. Thomas San Francisco Chemist Yale, Ph. B 1866 

Lewis Thompson Astoria, Oregon. . . Clergyman. . Centre 

Hon. R. A. Thompson. .San Francispo. . . .La^vyer 

L N. Thome San Francisco Lawyer. . . . Ui>ion 1848 

S. R. Throckmorton, Jr.San Francisco .Yale 1863 

Gen. J. C. Tidball 2d U. S. Artil. West Point.. 

W. P. Tilden, M.D Chico. Physician 

H. H. Toland, M.D.. . . .San Francisco Pres. Toland 

' Med. Coll 

Edward Tompkins Oakland Lawyer . . . .Union 1834 

E. A. Tompkins, M.D. . .Grass Yalley Physipian. . .Geneva Med 



Col. J. McL. Taylor Oakland Teacher . . V 
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Clarence F. Townsend. .San Francisco Coll. of CaL 1866 

Jaa. B. Townsend San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . . .Honorary 

C. W. Tozer Virginia City Lawyer . . . .Univ. Mich 

Chas. T. Tracy DownieviUe Lawyer . . . .CoU. of Cal 1864 

Edward Trask, M.D San Francisco Physician, . .Univ. N. Y 1839 

J. B. Trask, M.D San Francisco Physician. . Yale Med 1859 

J. P. Treadwell San Francisco. . . .Lawyer .... Harvard 1844 

D. E. Trenor, M.D San Francisco Physician. . .Columbia 1852 

Hon. Geo. Turner Carson City, Nev. .Lawyer. . . .Washington. .>. 1848 

Henry H. Turner Woodland Teacher Yale 1858 

W. S. Turner Napa Teacher Asbury Univ 

Rev. D. Tuthill Santa Clara Prin. Female 

Coll. Inst. Univ. N. Y. City 1854 

Hon. Chas. A. Tuttlc.. .Oakland Report. Sup. 

Court Coll. of Cal, M.A 1866 

Edwin Tyler Michigan Bluff. . . . Banker Yale 1848 

Geo. W. Tyler San Francisco Lawyer . . . .Harvard Law 1867 

Hon. H. B. Underbill. . .Stockton Lawyer Amherst 

Prof W. Van Doren.. .Visalia Teacher 

J. C. Van Wyck, M.D. .Oakland Physician. ..Univ. Md 1848 

Rev. P. V. Veeder San Francisco Prm. Univer. 

College. . . Union 1846 

J. L. Ver Mehr, Ph. D. . Sonoma Clergyman . . Univ. Leyden 

J. H. Voorhees San Francisco Coll. N. J 1841 

Capt. W. P. Vose 2d U. S. Artil. West Point. 

Chas. Wadsworth, D.D.San Francisco Clergyman. .Union 1837 

E. Wadsworth, M.D Yreka. Physician 

Lt.Col.K. A.Wainwright.Benicia; U. S. A West Point 

L. Walker Oakland Clergyman 

Hon. Asa Walker Brooklyn Lawyer 

C. C. Wallace . Placerville Clergyman. .Univ. N. Y. City 1853 

Rev. E. B. Walsworth . . Oakland Clergyman . . Union 1844 

Hubert C.Ward Yale, Ph. B 1862 

Rev. J. H. Warren San Mateo A. H. M. S. 

Agent. . . .Knox 1847 

F. H. Waterman San Francisco Univ. Vt 1854 

Sereno Watson Sacramento Yale 1847 

L. P. Webber Santa Clara Clergyman... Williams 

Geo. G. Webster Forest Hill Banker Yale 1847 

F. L. Weeks, M.D San Francisco Physician . . . Toland Med 1 866 

Lieut-Col. G. H. Weeks.Sitka U. S. A West Point 

S. T. Wells Brooklyn Clergyman.. . Union 1839 

Wm. R. Wells, M.D Petaluma Physician. . .Harvard 

C. N. West Santa Cruz.. Clergyman... Alton 

Hon. 0. S. Wetherby . . . San Diego Lawyer Miami Univ 1836 

Lieut. Wheeler San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

C. Wheeler San Francisco Clergyman... Madison Univ 1843 
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Name. Residence. Occupaiion. College. Year 

A. 0. Whitcomb San Francisco. . . Lawyer. .. . .Harvard 1847 

A. F. White Carson City, Nev . . Clergyman.. . Wabash 1843 

E. L. White San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Harvard 1864 

Wm. White Watsonville Teacher Williams 1858 

W. P. C. Whiting San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Univ. Mich 

Hon. B. C. Whitman. . .Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer Harvard 1846 

Geo. E. Whitney San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Wesl. University 1867 

Prof. J. D. Whitney San Francisco State Geolog.Yale 1889 

Jas. P. Whitney, M.D. .San Francisco. . . .Physician. . .Jefferson 1884 

Rev. G. F. Whit worth. . Seattle, W. T Pres. Univer. 

Wash. Ter 

Marcus P. Wiggin Oakland '. Coll. of Cal 1867 

D. E. Willes Brooklyn Clergyman. .Yale 1860 

Rev. S. H. Willey Oakland V. Pres. Coll. 

of Cal Dartmouth 1846 

Andrew Williams San Francisco Lawyer Union 1819 

Gardner F. Williams. . .Oakland Coll. of Cal,. 1865 

J. F. Williams Martinez Lawyer 

Samuel Williams San Francisco. . . .Editor Williams 1851 

Prof. W. J. G. Williams.San Francisco. . . .Teacher 

Lt.-Col. R. S.Williamson. San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

P. L. Willis Salem, Oregon. . . .Lawyer Willamette Univ 1865 

Chapen Wilson Santa Cruz Lawyer Union 

Chas. A. Wilson San Francisco ... .Amherst 1864 

D. S. Wilson San Francisco Lawyer 

Gen. Jas. Wilson San Francisco .... Lawyer Middlebury 1820 

Lieut. J. E. Wilson 2d U. S. Artil. West Point 

Hon. J. G.Wilson, LL.D.Dalles, Oregon Sup. Court. .Marietta 1846 

Jas. H. Wilson San Francisco . Harvard 1860 

S. M. Wilson San Francisco .... Lawyer 

J. W. Winans San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Columbia 

Chas. Whittram San Francisco .... Lawyer Union 1850 

Prof. A. Wood San Francisco .... Botanist. . . . Dartmouth 

S. Woodbridge, D.D Benicia Clergyman. . Union 1830 

Lieut.-Col. Saml. Woods.Oakland U. S. A West Point 

Luther T. Woodward. . .Jacksonville, Or. .Clergyman. .Wabash 1817 

C. K. Wright Downieville Middlebury 

C. B. Wyatt San Francisco Clergyman 

Hon. J. E. Wyche Washington Ter . . U. S. Judge. . Granville 

James Wylie Napa Clergyman. .Coll. of Cal, M.A 1867 

Jas. S. Wylie San Josd Clergyman. . College N. J 1861 

Richard Wylie Corvallis, Oregon . Clergyman . . College N. J 1861 

H. N. Wyman San Francisco Amherst 

Rev. J. H. Wythe, M.D.Salem, Oregon Prest. Willa- 
mette Un . Dickinson 1864 

Wm. Wythe Salem, Oregon Willamette Univ 1866 

R. S. Young, M.D San Francisco. . . .Physician. . .Harvard 1888 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 



ARTICLE I. 
The name of this Organization shall be^ "The Associated' Aldmn: of the 
Pacific Coast." 

ARTICLE n. 
Its members shall be — * 

1st. Graduates of Colleges, Universities, and Institutions of Collegiate rank ; 
of Law, Medical, and Theological Schools ; and of the United States 
Military and Naval Schools. 
2d. Honorary Members, who, after election, shall be entitled to the full privi- 
leges of membership. 
All members must enroll their names. 

ARTICLE in. 
The officers of this Association shall be — 
Ist. A President. 

2d. A Secretary, who shall also be Treasurer. 

8d. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, the Secretary, and 
three others. 
These officers shall be elected annually. 

ARTICLE IV. 
There shall be annual meetings of the Association — 
1st. The place — with the College of California. 
2d. The time — Commencement Week. 

ARTICLE V. 
At each annual meethig there shall be — 
1st. An Oration and a Poem. 
2d. A Supper, and such other exercises as the Executive Committee direct. 

ARTICLE VL 
Each member shall, on enrolling his name, pay an initiation fee of three dollars, 
and afterwards an annual tax of one dollar. 

ARTICLE VII. 
This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present 
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1. PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 

■ A Paper read by the Vice President of the College of California — • 

Rev. S. H. Willey. 

2. RELATION OF THE ACCEPTANCE OF SUPERNATURAL IDEAS TO 

INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING : An Oration .Rev. L E. Dwinell, D.D. 

3. POEM Charles Warren Stoddard. 

4. BUSINESS MEETING. 

5. THE FESTIVAL, TOASTS AND RESPONSES. 



OFFICERS. 



President. 

HON. J. B. PELTON. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

CHARLES A. WETMORE. 

Executive Committee. 
HON. J. B. FELTON, LOUIS R. LULL, 

DR. SAMUEL MERRITT, REV. S. H. WILLEY, 

CHARLES A. WETMORE. 



The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association was held in the College School 
Hall, June 3d, 1868, at 3 o'clock, p. m. It was called to order by the President, 
Rev. a. L. Stone, D.D. Prayer was offered by Rev. E. G. Beckwith, A.M. The 
eiercises of the day were then begun and conducted as follows : 



THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY 

OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 



A PAPER READ BY REV. S. H. WILLEY. 



Fellow Alumni^ and Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Since our last year's festival, a very important event has occurred 
in the educational history of our State. That event is the estab- 
lishment of the " University of California." It is a great thing to 
have been accomplished in so short a time. That it was so accom- 
plished is owing to the preliminary work which made the way ready* 
before it. 

It is appropriate that some account of this work should be given 
to-day, before you, brother Alumni, and before this assembly. 

The need of a University of the first rank, where youth may 
pursue any course of study they choose, has been evident enough. 
It was easy to foresee that this need would soon become imperative. 
It has come to be so in the older States, even where educational 
institutions are most numerous, and most richly furnished. The 
oldest and most wealthy colleges are expanding themselves into 
Universities, and only such as are able to do so, can hold a high 
rank among the institutions of the country. , Much more will the 
University be indispensable here, in this new and remote country, 
where there are no old institutions of education of any kind. 

I said that this need had been foreseen here for some time. It 
has been a good deal talked about. But how to meet it — that was 
the question. Who had the means to do it ? Who had the will to 
undertake it ? The State has talked some about it in the Lesiiisla- 
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•tures of years past ; but she had not come to take much interest 
in it 

The idea of a State University has been kept in mind, perhaps, 
by a fund in the State Treasury arising from the sale of a portion 
of seventy-two sections of public land, donated to the State by 
Congress in 1853, for the use of a seminary of learning. But in 
the returns made of these land sales to the Treasurer's oflSce the 
money got mixed up with the common-school fund, and the needed 
legislation to segregate it was never had. If it had been, the 
amount of the fund was so small that it was utterly insuflScient for 
even the beginning of an institution. 

In 1862 Congress made the grant of public land to the several 
States, to encourage the establishment of " Colleges of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts," which amounted, to this State, to 160,000 
acres. The Legislature voted to accept the donation and build the 
institution, but no steps were taken to accomplish it. The land 
itself has neither been located nor sold to this day. 

In the Legislature of 1864-5 the first effective move was made 
toward building an institution which might be supported by the two 
funds above described. . A law was enacted, excellent in many of 
.its features, organizing the Agricultural, Mining and Mechanical 
Arts College, and appointing a Board of Directors — all good men. 

But two whole years had almost elapsed, and not even a location 
of the proposed institution had been effected. Its plan, moreover, 
was not that of a University, but as its name indicated, a scientific 
school. 

It hardly met the requirements of our State Constitution, or the 
wants of the people. 

Of this the Directors of the proposed Scientific College were 
themselves aware, but they had no alternative, but to go forward 
according to the provisions of the law, to the extent of the means 
at their command. 

Meanwhile, the Faculty and Trustees of the College of Cali 
fomia were observant of all this, and while they were maintaining 
the College with the ordinary curriculum, and instructing the four 
classes — graduating one at each annual commencement since 1864 — 
they saw clearly that the College was not meeting the want before 
spoken of. It could not do it with one course of study. It had not 
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the means to maintain more than one. Nor was there any near pros 
pect of obtaining them. 

The country seemed too young and its fortunes not yet accumu- 
lated to the extent that investments in learning were ready to come 
forth, as in the older States, within the past few years. There was 
no reason to doubt that it would be so, and that the time would 
come when money in large and adequate amounts would be freely 
^ven for these noble purposes. 

But that time has not yet come, for no institution on the Pacific 
Slope has hitherto received its endowment. None, surely, in Cali- 
fornia, has been favored with anything beyond small sums, though 
they have been thankful for a considerable number of these. For 
the present, therefore, the College could do little more than hold 
its own. 

All this while, its conductors could not help seeing that if the 
means of the College, and the means under the control of the 
State, could be united and concentrated upon one institution, it 
might become a University, and meet the great want of the 
country. 

They saw that the College could contribute much to such an 
institution. It could contribute all the land required, and settle at 
once the difficult question of location. 

It could contribute its own favorite site, chosen years ago, after 
a most thorough search in all the temperate regions around the 
bay : a site near the center of travel and the metropolis of this 
western world, yet removed from its noise and contact ; a location 
elevated, looking out upon scenery full of beauty and of life, and 
watered with the purest of mountain streams. 

Toward such an institution it could contribute other property to 
a considerable amount, including its lots and buildings in this city, 
and other lands ; also the beginning of a library and of a cabinet of 
minerals and geological specimens; a good deal of apparatus, 
especially such as belongs to a laboratory. 

But more than all, by far, it could contribute what might be 
called its good will — the public interest awakened by its almost 
twenty years' work — work, faithful and thorough ; work appreciated 
at home by a very large constituency of educated men, and recog- 
nized abroad as entitling the College to a flattering literary rank. 
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The College has raised up by its side and under its care a Pre- 
paratory Department, or College School, already numbering its 
pupils by hundreds, just the nursery the University would want 
from which to draw students prepared to enter its classes. And be- 
yond that it could place in one of the departments of the University 
itself, (the Department of Letters) the four well trained classes, 
so that the institution could enter upon its existence completely 
organized, and commence graduating its classes from the very first 
year. 

The idea grew upon us. A vast good seemed to be wrapped up 
in it. It was clearly a thing required in this part of the world. 
The possibility seemed to be placed in our hands. We tried to 
give it a candid consideration. We could not tell, of course, 
whether the sentiment of the State would favor the founding of 
such a University. We could not tell whether, if it did, there 
would be interest enough in it to bring forth a sufficient appropria- 
tion of State funds, which, added to those derived from the United 
States donations, would enable the institution to start in a way 
worthy of its objects and worthy of its origin. 

And more than all, and worse than all, there was this great fact 
staring us in the face, that such institutions, under the control of 
the State, have not succeeded. 

They have generally faikd ! Often they have wasted very large 
endowments, and in many instances, where they have not abso- 
lutely failed, they have done nothing. They are not known among 
the educational powers of the country. 

This strange result seems to have arisen from various causes. 
The University has sometimes been made a political institution, and 
its places of honor and distinction a reward for successful political 
partisanship, shifting, of course, as poUtical parties succeed each 
other in power. No wonder they have failed, when subjected to 
the blight of such a changing policy. 

As they can never be sectarian in religion, they seem in some 
cases to have been abandoned by all the sects, and so they have 
had no friends at aU. 

But whether for one cause or another, as we looked over our 
country, we could not hide from ourselves the great fact, that insti- 
tutions of higher learning, under the control of the State, have 
not succeeded. 
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Popular education, as we call it, does very well in the hands of 
the State, and it has come to be the pride of the nation. One or 
two State Universities have achieved an honorable fame, but they 
are the exceptions ; the rule is to the contrary. 

It was not without serioufl misgivings, then, that this measure 
was approached. The work of all these busy years past ; the 
investment of life and heart and hope, to say nothing of money, 
was a great deal to risk. The prize to be won for coming ages, if 
a University could be founded, and successfully reared by the 
State, through our joining therewith, was great. And the risk was 
manifestly great, also. But we thought we knew the State of 
California pretty well, and the balance of our judgment was, that 
if she undertook the work of building up a University to bear her 
name, she would take such a course as would succeed. 

The State is young, but old enough to do its business creditably. 
It has well nigh attained its majority in years, and has earned for 
itself a stability of character worthy of its age. She has worked 
upon her educational system industriously for more than a dozen 
years, till now in all its departments below the sphere of the Uni- 
versity it is proverbially excellent, and has given her a place 
among the most promising States of the Union. Why should the 
crowning institution of the system be a failure in her hands ? And 
besides, she numbers among her population an unusually large pro- 
portion of educated men. These men are dispersed everywhere 
throughout her borders, as the roll of membership of this associa- 
tion plainly shows. Through the knowledge and experience of 
these men, it would seem that such a trust as this might be safe in 
the hands of the State. 

In religion, we are of various sects. We have our several be- 
liefs, we are positive in them, and we abide by them. 

We each claim the respect of the others, and I think in turn 
are willing to accord it to the rest. If we agree in nothing. else, 
we at least agree to differ. And so there seemed to be no unusual 
danger on the sides of sectarian rivalries to be encountered by such 
a University here. 

The matter began to be spoken of more freely about the time of 
our Commencement last year. The Governor of the State was 
here. The location of the beforementioned Agricultural, Mining 
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and Mechanical Arts College had been determined so far, as that 
it should be in this county. An able address before the College 
on Commencement Day had the University for its theme. A 
little was said, but more was thought upon the subject by those 
most nearly connected with the College. And so the matter grew 
upon the minds of those concerned, both the friends of this College 
and the friends of the proposed State institution. 

At the October meeting of the Board of College Trustees, held 
October 8th, the subject was made a matter of formal consideration. 
It came up in the form of a question whether it was practicable so 
to cooperate with the Directors of the Agricultural College, as to 
secure the establishment of a University of California. While the 
subject was under discussion, Governor Low and Mr. Reed came 
in, members of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural College. 
The views of the Board, so far as they had been arrived at, were 
then stated to them, to the eflFect that though the College of Cali- 
fornia respects its own work, and takes pride in its own history, it' 
has more at heart the objects for which it was established, than its 
own corporate existence ; that it would be willing to give place to 
a State University, if the State would establish and sustain one 
equal to those of the more enlightened States of the country ; 
that we would donate the one hundred and sixty acres of land 
required by law for the Agricultural College, and on condition 
that the State establishes a University thereon would donate to it 
all the remaining property of the College. 

Governor Low expressed his high appreciation of this oflFer, 
remarking that it had been a favorite idea with him to combine the 
educational eflForts of citizens and the means at the command of 
the State in one enlarged literary and scientific institution ; and he 
regarded this proposition as fully opening the way for so doing. 

He stated that Messrs. Reed and Ryland were, with himself, a 
Committee of the Directors of the Agricultural College, to bring 
the matter of locating the institution to a conclusion, and that if 
the Board of College Trustees would adjourn till the next day, he 
would summon Mr. Ryland by telegraph, and the proposition could 
be farther considered. A committee of three was then appointed 
to draw up a report, embodying the views of the Board of College 
Trustees, whereon the Board adjourned to twelve o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day. 
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At the time proposed the Board met, and adopted its proposi- 
tion in the following form : 

" Resolved^ That the President and Board of Trustees of the 
College of California hereby offer to donate and convey to the 
State Board of Directors of the Agricultural, Mining and Me- 
chanical Arts College, one hundred and sixty acres of land in the 
Township of Oakland, Alameda County, including the lands 
between the two ravines, commonly known as the California College 
site, for the site and farm o£ the said State College. 

" Resolved^ That in making this donation, the College of Cali- 
fornia is influenced by the earnest hope and confident expectation 
that the State of California will forthwith organize and. put into 
operation, upon this site, a University of California, which shall 
include a College of Mines, a College of Civil Engineering, a 
College of Mechanics and a College of Agriculture, and an 
Academical College, all of the same grade, and with courses of 
instruction equal to those of Eastern Colleges. 

" Resolved^ That the President and Secretary of this Board be 
authorized to enter into a contract with the State Board of Direct- 
ors of the Agricultural, Mining, and Mechanical Arts College, to 
the effect, that whenever a University of California shall be estab- 
lished as contemplated in the next preceding resolution, then the 
College of California will disincorporate, and after discharging all 
its debts, pay over its net assets to such University." 

The gentlemen Directors of the State Agricultural College being 
present, expressed themselves warmly in favor of the State's 
acceptance of the offer of the College, and were unanimous in 
agreeing to call a meeting of the full Board of Directors to take 
final action upon the proposition. 

The Board of College Trustees appointed a committee, at the 
suggestion of the Directors of the Agricultural College then 
present, in reference to the preparation of a bill for the organiza- 
tion of the University of California, to be presented to the next 
Legislature for its action. 

Before the end of October the full Board of Directors of the 
Agricultural College had met, visited the grounds proposed to be 
donated, and unanimously accepted them as the site of the insti- 
tution. 
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The result of these proceedings was then published. It occa- 
sioned some surprise at first, particularly in the minds of the 
friends of this College, but when it was understood, it was 
generally accepted as wise, and likely to subserve the best good of 
the country. 

Then followed, as soon as possible, the survey of the one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, and its conveyance to the State 
accordmg to agreement before recited. 

By that time the Legislature convened. In their messages, both 
Governor Low and Governor Haight recommended the establishment 
of a State University. The history of the movement from that 
point is suflSciently well known. 

The bill for the organization of the University was passed by 
both branches of the Legislature with almost unexampled unanimity, 
and was soon made a law by the signature of the Governor. The 
measure seemed to be accepted by all as timely, and worthy of 
generous support. 

In committee, and elsewhere, the necessity of preserving the 
institution from the interference and control of party politics was 
frequently spoken of, and its importance seemed to be equally 
appreciated by men of both parties. The mutual understanding 
seemed to be that the new institution should be endangered by no 
such cause. 

And so the undertaking is inaugurated. The State undertakes 
the work of building the University. She gives emphasis to the 
expression of her purpose, by appropriating from her own funds the 
generous sum of two hundred thousand dollars to begin with. Up 
to this time the friends of this College have no occasion to regret 
the course they have taken. The State has met their oflfer with 
promptness, and the result thus far exceeds in promise their most 
sanguine expectations. At the proper time we shall take pleasure 
in completing the fulfillment of our engagement. 

Few institutions of like character ever commenced under better 
auspices. None ever had a nobler field. If it meets the just 
expectations of the people, it will never lack for means. It may 
have a rapid growth, and soon be thronged by students resorting 
to it from half a continent. In our hearts we commend it to the 
favor of God and the good of mankind. 



ORATION. 



RELATION OP THE ACCEPTANCE OP SUPERNATURAL 
IDEAS TO INSTITUTIONS OP LEARNING. 



BY REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.I). 



Mr. President^ Brethren of the Associated Alumni^ 
and Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Milton, in his ideal University, counsels that, while the " young 
and pliant aflFections " of the pupils " are led through all the moral 
works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius," they shall 
still " be reduced in their nightward studies wherewith they close 
the day's work, under the determinate sentence of David or Solo- 
mon, or the Evangels and Apostolic Scriptures." * The institution 
was to have the atmosphere and inspiration of the presence of 
divine ideas. It was to be built from above downwards, as well as 
from beneath upwards. 

We have been wearied of late years with discussions on the re- 
lations of faith and reason, and faith and science. But there is a 
deeper question lying back of these, that is quite neglected. It is 
the relation of the acceptance of supernatural and divine ideas to 
the very existence of science and learning. In this deeper relation 
the two do not appear in conflict, but in their natural relationship 
as mother and daughter. When we get back to seminal principles, 
we find that the apprehension and entrance into men of divine 
faiths is the seed from which all eflForts to know, all methods of 
inquiry, all institutions of learning best spring. 

I propose to consider this subject, and it is one which I hope 

* Works, Vol. I., p. 162. 
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you will feel appropriately addresses itself to scholars, and espec- 
ially the Alumni on the Pacific Coast, when building a home for 
learning in this new world. The apprehension and entrance of 
divine faiths, of which I speak, exists when the soul holds itself 
lovingly under the power of spiritual truths, on evidence which 
addresses it as a spiritual being. It does not come from authority 
or force. It is the result of freedom and spirituality. Regarded 
as a habit of mind, it differs from credulity in this, that it does not 
make haste to believe and believe without evidence ; and from 
superstition, in not putting spiritual or supernatural things back of 
material ones when there are no such things there. It believes 
and believes on evidence, and there are spiritual or supernatural 
things there, beyond sight, where it claims to find them. 

It would be a sad perversion and profanation to advocate super- 
natural and divine ideas as a means or instrument for building 
Universities. Better make them the end, and the University 
the means. Yet, if their presence is a necessary and vital element 
in our seats of learning, it may be well to know it, that we may be 
the more willing to welcome them, and give them a generous and 
grateful hom'e. 

Their influence in founding schools is remarkable. Men who are 
imbued with them take kindly and naturally to learning. They 
have ever before them, back of the facts and forces of nature and 
history, a higher realm, an outlying world, and they try to thread 
their way through the intermediate chaos and darkness as far as 
possible up towards it, resolving ignorance, and making nature and 
history a transparency and not a curtain. Thus science is be- 
gotten, not of curiosity to know, so njuch as of faith in the knowable 
and in what is beyond sight. Combine such behoving spirits, let 
them touch and inspire one another, let them attempt in numbers 
the upward march together, and they will forthwith employ Col- 
leges as staffs to assist them in the journey, or as lanterns to light 
up the way. Institutions of learning spring up spontaneously al- 
most, as one of the fore-settled facts, in communities and ages in 
which men's minds are alive with the things of God. The very 
air in such a region is institutional, educational, constructive. Men 
consciously groping through the world, holding on to God, rear 
from the earth with foundations deeply bedded in it these light- 
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houses, the summits of which, while looking out towards the heavens 
and the higher realms, may yet throw down light on the darkened 
path of man. 

Unbelief, on the other hand, severed from all quickening 
contact with faith by unconscious influence or antagonism, exhib- 
its no such constructive tendencies. It does not run to schools 
and colleges of its own motion. It may overcome its indiffer- 
ence and build them, if put to it, and for a purpose ; but it is 
urged on or attracted by no drawings from higher realms, and its 
College is only a vanishing torch, by which it tries to relieve the 
gloom as it travels towards dissolution, gazing at the sancis beneath 
it. And misbelief or infidelity, in its ultimate forms, is in spirit 
unsocial, centrifugal, divisive, not tending to discipline or institu- 
tional life. It does not knit the human kind, but unravels it. It 
scatters society into spray, into repellant and irreducible personal- 
ities.' It would itself never suggest or undertake a University, and 
if pushed into organization by the combining influences about it, 
the effort necessary to maintain the spasm after the grit is gone 
soon limits and wastes the enterprise. It rarely reaches, how- 
ever, a positive organization,- and most of its ideas perish long 
before they handle brick or marble, like Comte's religion, which 
was to do away with Christianity and absorb all mankind, but 
which was represented, last summer, when it turned out in force 
to celebrate the birthday of its founder, by a score, more or 
less, of queer-looking men and women past the prime of life, who 
met in a hired hall, on an obscure street, in Paris. Infidelity is 
not self-moved to lay foundations for the training of future genera- 
tions. The eye which cannot look above does not look far before 
it. It lives in the present and for the present, under the power of 
no spiritual ideas or realities, of no future. 

Where we come on the domestication of divine ideas, there we 
come then upon the real organizer and builder. These are insti- 
tutional. There is something about an age swayed by them that 
causes it to take to the higher walks of learning, and construct 
them joyously and bounteously. Such ages are dotted with these 
light-houses, which, then springing into being, flash out their light 
on the eye. The ages of unbelief give us no new lights, and 
darken the windows of the old ones. 
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But suppose the institutions founded, endowed; furnished. Let 
us enter them, and consider the influence of these ideas on their 
workings, and the necessity of their presence for their highest 
success. 

They have an effect on the very quality of the personnel of the 
institution, both professor and student. Their presence opens, 
deepens, enlarges, intensifies manhood, by letting in the powers of 
the spiritual world upon it, and at the same time centering and 
calming the soul in its assured gaze at them. It does not iQt in 
the supernatural and divine, and leave one in a whirl and tumult of 
uncertainty, but gives him composure and rest in the sweet fellow- 
ship. At the same time his mind runs out on lines of thought and 
confidence into unseen realms, and draws nourishment from afar. 
And it can be aroused to its highest activity and broadest culture 
only when solicited and sustained by the felt nearness of something, 
a companionship of something, greater than itself and the worlds 
around it. As the brain of prisoners separated from human society 
by long solitary confinement is said to soften, and they gradually 
loose the power of thought and will, and the soul seems to sink into 
the body ; so men, when no longer irispired by commerce with God's 
ideas, either directly or indirectly, and wholly and long secluded 
from him by unbelief, gradually sink below their level. Our intel- 
lects must be fed from the heavens, as well as from the earth. We 
walk among the stars in our true greatness, not altogether on the 
sward. Consequently the same friendly and familiar touch from 
God which shakes out. the soul from the folds of stupor and inac- 
tivity and gives it wakefulness, intelligence, and poise, gives it 
enlargement and vigor also, and prepares it for the struggles of 
letters and learning. A College filled with such instructors and 
scholars is prepared for work and means work. The great, ever 
obtrusive spiritual questions are settled. There is no occasion for 
facing them ever again, and fighting them down in some new way, 
only to find that they come back with fresh torment. There is no 
necessity of going out in weariness and at uncomfortable hours, to 
picket the famishing soul in a fresh and unexhausted spot. It has, 
indeed, its fastening, but it is to the Throne of God, and from that 
center it has the whole range and liberty of truth, and the nourish- 
ment of all worlds within reach. 
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The working spirit of an institution so handled and pervaded 
must be of a quickening sort. The very place — the courts, the 
halls, the rooms, the chairs, the forms, the alcoves, the chapel — all 
are freighted with the ministry of higher ideas. The atmpsphere 
is pervaded with an unseen electricity which unconsciously charges 
those who linger within its influence. Thought is stirred, aspira- 
tion enkindled, character moulded, as by an invisible presence. 
The juices of manhood, so far as they are dependent on surround- 
ings, are not sought from afar, but play around in a continuous flow, 
and are absorbed at every turn. Order, discipline, drill, fall easily 
into place in an atmosphere instinct with the things of God ; and it 
is not diflScult for the professors to secure what Miltdh describes* 
as "the main skill and groundwork," — viz: "to temper" the 
students " such lectures and explanations upon every opportunity, 
as may lead and draw them in willing obedience, enflamed with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue ; stirred up with high 
hopes of living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God 
and famous to all ages." All things head upward in an institution 
in which the ideas of God and duty reign. A work is done, larger 
and better far than can be distinctly traced to any of its specific 
ministries or all of them combined. It works as a whole, as a 
subtle but mighty spiritual power. It throws, unseen, ceaseless 
persuasions and attractions around the yearning soul to lead it 
upward. 

And this higher spirit, hardly corporeally present, nowhere me- 
chanically obtrusive, playing around common themes, lighting up 
with strange splendor the instructions of sciences and letters, radi- 
ant all along the daily routine and drill, and somehow — no one 
knowing how — lifting the heart up into the presence of God, — this 
is as powerful and efiective in weaving the fibre of a vigorous and 
tough institutional life, as in awaking mind and developing char- 
acter. It gives the institution unity, compactness and growth 
around ideas and out of ideas. It c%ses it to be itself one of the 
living things, not a constructed thing — ^its law life, not decay — its 
ligatures the vitalities of common sympathies, purposes, faiths, not 
civil parchments, subscriptions, constitutions, acts of incorporation. 

* Works, Vol. I., p. 161. 
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Its vigor is compact, unwasteful, self-contained, self-replenishing. 
Such an institution, having its roots in the faith of the age, and 
having the sap of divine ideas ever flowing through it, vitalizmg 
and shaping it, plants itself as one of our Calaveras trees, for the 
centuries and ages. It does not grow old, any more than truth 
grows old, or duty, or God ; but increases in influence and power, 
throws out larger and broader branches ; and states pass under it, 
and civilizations make pilgrimages to it. 

But there is no such institutional life in the Colleges of unbelief. 
The very philosophy of unbelief in respect to institutions may be 
styled the philosophy of Slack-twist It relaxes everywhere the 
organic fibre. It slackens the constructive tendencies. It opens 
numberless invisible apertures in the veins and arteries through 
which the life-giving tide circulates, and permits it to waste imper- 
ceptibly away. It brings humanity to a feeble pitch, and of 
course, keys- the institutions of humanity, which depend on the 
simple love of ideas, to a pitch still more feeble. Slack-twist 
makes a man of weak fibre, and Slack-twist makes the rope or 
cable, formed by such fibres as they naturally twist themselves to- 
gether, still more weak relatively, and unable to resist the strains 
and chafings of use. 

Unbelief has also a chilling effect when it prevails as the at- 
mosphere in a College. It closes up the vista of outlying realms. 
It takes one up to the top of an observatory, amid the bending 
and arching worlds, and curtains him off" from communion with 
them, and bids him study the mechanism of the observatory, even 
telling him that the glass that brings the distant orbs nigh was a 
mistake and is worthless. It beggars his soul of the great thoughts 
and the great inspirations. And if he falls, amid the general 
slackness and want of healthful moral tone, making the College 
drill difficult and the College discipline troublesome, he thinks he 
has fallen only a few steps down the observatory stairs, and does 
not reckon his distance from'he stars. 

The subject which we are considering receives not a little eluci- 
dation from history. By comparing broadly the peoples and ages 
of faith with the peoples and ages of unbelief, so as to be able to 
see something of the ultimate effect of each, we shall have no 
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doubt of their respective bearings on the interests of learning. If, 
however, we contract our view to particular institutions and brief 
periods, it will be more diflScult to measure the real tendencies of 
the two opposing ppnciples, for we may find now and then one in 
an exceptional attitude — a University of unbelief in an age or 
among a people of faith, nourished from abroad by the very spirit 
which it repudiates ; or a University of faith in an age or among a 
people of unbelief, stifled and gasping by the thinness of the air 
which sweeps through it from without ; and in such cases we really 
have the working of the rule, but must wait for time to give us the 
ultimate facts. History, broadly and fairly interpreted, shows that 
religious ideas, when grasped by the real will-power of a people, are 
among the most active and eflective to go through a country, 
arouse and shape its thought, and plant or occupy its seats of 
learning. The zones of faith around Christendom sparkle with 
these brilliants; thbse of unbelief are dim by their absence or 
^ant of lustre. 

In the fourth century, in some portions of the Roman empire, 
there were pagan civil schools. These schools had the protection, 
support, and special civil immunities of the State. Such emperors 
as Augustus, GratianuSj^ Valentinian, and Theodosius 11, had 
favored them with imperial aid ; and the decrepid form of Pagan- 
ism, with trembling hope and frantic expiring zeal, lingered around 
them. But Paganism was sick at heart, and its ideas were dead. 
Over against it was the youthful, aggressive, determined. Christian 
faith, having at first no civil support or encouragement. " It was 
necessary,-' says Guizot, describing this conflict,* "that the Christ- 
ians should draw everything from themselves. Their doctrines, and 
the empire of their doctrines over the will — the desire which they 
had to propagate themselves, to take possession of the world— that 
was their whole power." But mark the issue in the realm of 
learning, as described by the same author.f For a time the pagan 
schools still existed, but they were void — the soul had quitted the 
body." " The activity and intellectual strength of the two socie- 
ties were prodigiously unequal. With its institutions, its professors, 

* Hist, of Civilization, Vol. 2, p. 90.' 
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its privileges, the one was nothing, and did nothing; with its single 
ideas, the other incessantly labored and seized everything." 

Subsequently and in consequence, the cathedral and conventual 
schools— the ark that was to carry letters and learning across the 
Dark Ages — sprang into .being. They were hardly completed, 
however, when the power which had grasped the divine verities, 
degenerating to superstition, bewildered by imperial favor, and 
lowering its gaze from heavenly to earthly courts, retired with its 
entanglements and degradation into the ark, closed the doors, and 
went down the mediaeval flood. That was a dark zone for Christian 
learning — some five centuries wide — unrelieved except by gleams 
of light in the reign of Charlemagne, especially in connection with 
the schools of Paris. That monarch had in his palace a movable 
school, taught by Alcuin from England, which accoinpanied him in 
his travels and campaigns, and which he sometimes attended and 
encouraged by attempting, late in life, to overcome the stubborn- 
ness of his hand and fingers, stiffened by the use of the sword, sq 
as to learn to write.* 

But during this period there was a streak of light from an unex- 
pected quarter. In portions of southern Europe and eastern Asia, 
the Saracens had no sooner sheathed the sword than they made 
haste, while their faith was yet warm, to found schools, which soon 
became famous. From Cordova and Bagdad the stern one-God 
faith, which had gleamed on ten thousand Damascus blades, lighted 
the torch of learning and relieved the darkness of the world. 
Furious Mussulmen leaped from their chargers and paced academic 
groves ; and Chemistry, Algebra, Medicine, Plato and Aristotle per- 
plexed brains that had been in the habit of reasoning with the 
scimetar. When the Mussulman faith languished into the Mussul- 
man creed, the glory of t^e schools departed, the torch went out. 
For* five centuries, however, it burned brightly. 

As early as the eleventh century we begin to see evidences of a 
Christian awakening in the mind of Europe. It is hardly a phoenix 
rising from its ashes ; but the ashes are stirring and giving proof 
that there is a living thing beneath. Amid the endless rounds of 
superstition and dialectic skirmish, generation after generation 

* Base's Hist, of Chr. Church, p. 1Y9. 
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going over the same foolish and unprofitable discussions, an Anselm 
appears, and we see that the age is once more reaching out to put 
its hand in the hand of God. But the surgings and restlessness 
even of this grotesque and half-formed faith were marked by a 
wonderful temporary rush to schools. Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury, says Hallam,* " the golden age of the Universities commenced, 
and it is hard to say whether they were favored most by their own 
sovereigns or by the See of Rome." In a short time the Universi- 
ties at Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Cambridge, Padua, Naples, Toulouse, 
Montpelier, Salamanca, Prague, were crowded with students and 
their attendants. At one time there are said — with some exaggera- 
tion, Hallam thinks — to have been in Oxford 30,000, and at the 
University of Paris more than the rest of the population of the 
city. 

But the reviving was arrested. The higher ideas were dimly 
seen and feebly grasped. The Arnolds of Brescia, the Wickliffes, 
the Husses, the Jeromes of Prague, were not welcomed. And 
though the Universities had great power while the scholastic was a 
living faith struggling to its culmination, the plethora did not show 
intellectual health, but dropsy. The students, wherever they 
began, ended with scholastic theology resolved through the interm- 
inable subtleties of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

Here was a narrow zone of light, with more promise than reality, 
followed by another broad belt of darkness. 

As might be expected, the Reformation, when men's minds once 
more touched spiritual realities, ushered in a new era. All the 
schools and universities in countries which subsequently became 
Protestant were at that time in the interest of Rome ; but the 
Roman faith had passed out from its internal supremacy over the 
spirit and become a system of credenda — things to be believed, but 
not believed. The consequence was that the new faith, fresh from 
the mount of fire, glided into the halls of learning and took posses- 
sion. In Germany an impulse was given which finally resulted in 
placing that country in the front ranks for research, criticism, and 
philosophy. Germany, however, was Protestantized more than 
Christianized, and it trailed after it into the new era much of the 

♦Int. to Hist, of Lit., Vol. Ill, p. 525. 
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old scholasticism, as seen in the love of speculation, baseless system- 
building, and subjective philosophizing, though it infused into them 
an improved spirit. In England also the work of Reformation was 
incomplete. , Yet, from 1521, when Henry VIII wrote his book to 
oppose the Protestant doctrine, there were added, in the next one 
hundred years while the Reformation was in progress, to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford six new colleges, and to that of Cambridge three. 

And the period lying around the revival of spiritual ideas up to 
the close of the sixteenth century, and while England looked with 
a more adventurous and eagle eye than ever before or for a century 
afterward at things, was the age of its intellectual glory. In its 
firmament shone then, and shine still, and will ever shine — stars of 
the first magnitude : Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, Barrow, 
Cudworth, Bunyan, Baxter, and most of the life of Newton. And 
those who were in the vanguard in breaking away from the forms 
and incrustations, and in striding forward to the naked truths, were 
also in the vanguard in the cause of learning. ."A Puritan,", 
says Palfray,* " was the first founder of a coUegG in an 
English university." Yet the Puritan interests, the Puritan 
manners, the Puritan energy, the Puritan mind, the Puritan love 
of learning, were jealously excluded from the universities. Francis 
W. Newman more than intimatesf that even the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles were not made prominent in the courses of instruction and the 
basis of theological studies at Oxford and Cambridge, mainly through 
the influence of Archbishop Laud, who, not believing the Articles 
himself, feared the Puritans would gain too much influence by the 
inculcation of Calvinistic doctrine. 

Protestant Europe, therefore, failed of receiving the largest pos- 
sible benefits from the Reformation. But mark the coincidence. 
The premature arrest and subsidence of divine ideas was at once 
followed by an equal arrest and subsidence of learning. The age 
that followed, from the latter part of the seventeenth to the end of 
the eightheenth century, was a peried of stagnation, the dark age 
of Protestajntism, intellectually as well as spiritually. 

The revived, deepened, purified religious feeUng of the present 



* History of New England, Vol. I, p. 279. 

f Introduction to Huber's Eng. Universities, p. 27. 
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century in Europe, enabling multitudes of persons in comparison 
with the former age to live under the power of supernatural ideas, 
permits us to look across the ©cean and see great activity and vigor 
in the institutions of learning. The prospect is mixed, compared 
with what should be, but hopeful compared with the last century. 

In America, not descending to fluctuations but selecting a single 
section and people where spiritual realities have been most vigor- 
ously grasped and handled — the English and Puritan belt of Amer- 
ica — and contrasting this with other portions, we see that this and 
this only is dotted from ocean to ocean with schools and colleges 
and universities. In America it is clear that those who have 
most felt the power of divine things are the ones who have shown 
most energy and self-sacrifice in preparing the means that other 
minds may grasp them, and be moved by them. The wide reaches 
of superstition, and the vast stretches of unbelief, in America, 
have done little for education. The mind that is stirred, directly 
or indirectly, J)y reading the mind of God is the one to take its 
neighbor by the hand and lead him up where he can learn the 
alphabet by mesttis of which he may read it for himself. 

Even we, who meet here to- day, are proofs and illustrations of 
this truth. We come bringing with us the signals and effects of 
the faith of our fathers, a faith which has awakened our power to 
think and shaped our thinking, formed our methods and directed our 
tastes, moulded ouu hearts and made our manhood, far more than 
we may be conscious of or allow, — and behold, true to our origin, 
and to the faith that is in us, packed it may be in our bones, we 
meet under the shadow of a College, as brothers of the republic of 
letters, the friends of liberal learning, and to join hands around the 
altar of a new University. And it is written in us — in our ante- 
cedents, history and traditions — that if divine sanctities loosen 
and dissolve their hold upon us, if this power which has crowned 
our lands with seats of learning ever dies out — dies out of us or 
those that come after us, dies out of the land — we shall build no 
more schools and colleges, and we shall close those we have, and 
another dark age will set in. We belong to an institutional race ; 
we have inherited divine institutional ideas ; %nd while this spirit is 
in us — while we see beyond the shadows the assured rays of celes- 
tial light, while we look through the gloom of nature and see divine 
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forms beckoning to us — we shall feel the institutional inspiration, and 
shall build for our sons and daughters, and for the coming ages. 

Such is the interpretation of history. It comes to us with all 
the force of prophecy. It says to us : The believing ages — not the 
credulous ages, not the superstitious ages — but the ages that come 
lovingly under the power of supernatural ideas, Divine revelations — 
the ages that touch God — these shall ever be the building ages ; 
and the believing people the building people. 

Since, then, our seats of learning can permanently thrive only 
when surrounded and penetrated by an atmosphere of supernatural 
ideas, it is a practical question of no little interest, what are some 
of these ideas which should be welcomed and encouraged in them ? 
Of course, I am saying nothing about the means to be employed to 
put them in. I am not about to advocate the imposition of ere- 
dendaj and subscriptions, and mechanical prelections. I refer to a 
principle of life working freely within the institution, not to any 
letter imposed from without. And in reference to this, I agree 
with Francis W. Newman,* that the value of a fairti for University 
purposes " is not to be measured by the number of articles in a 
creed, but by the intensity with which the grand ideas of God, and 
duty, and holiness are realized ; and that the scanty belief of an 
Abraham or a Job may be worth more than »the full confession of a 
Bull or a Hooker." At the same time, it shoijd be borne in mind 
that to broaden out a faith to a few points is not necessarily to 
intensify it. To broaden it out by loosening its specific holds, is to 
destroy its power of holding on and give it no hold, and reduce it 
to general exhaustion and worthlessness. To have a strong and 
intense faith, we must have a faith that is not afraid of attaching 
itself to specific points. 

I shall begin the rapid enumeration by referring to a few philo- 
sophical principles and ideas, lying above sense, and coming down 
from above, which we must welcome as at the foundation of any 
successful working of colleges and universities, and which are closely 
related to religious truths. 

The first is faith iH our intuitive qt necessary ideas. Without 
this there can be no sound philosophy, no spiritual philosophy — only 

* Int. to Huber's History of Eng. Universities, p. 13. 
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sensationalism, empiricism, positivism, the collection and classifica- 
tion of material facts. 

The second is faith in nature^ as having a cause, a purpose, an 
end, and pervaded by an energy above sense, above the range 
and play of material forces, and revealing the presence and power 
of a rational mind, the Kfe of nature. Without this, science is 
impossible ; for it is impossible to trace the phenomena of nature 
back to any fixed and intelligible laws, order, or unity, only as we 
accept and have confidence in the verities underlying them. 

The third is faith in man — in his spirituality, accountability, im- 
mortality, high origin, and possible destiny. If we dig him out of 
the ground to lead him up to the University, rather than take him 
from the hand of God ; nay, if we allow him to struggle up by 
himself from the base elements beneath, rather than come bounding 
down with a celestial shout from above, our respect for him and 
hope for him will differ only in quantity, not in quality, from that 
for the deer, or the cedar, or the crystal, that he has chanced to 
outstrip in the upward march. All systems of morals and moral 
government, all distinctions of goodness and virtue and their oppo- 
sites, all theories of a higher and a lower, break down on so hope- 
less a subject. Thece is nothing in him to awaken the enthusiasm 
or concern of a University. He is a part of the great progressive 
imiverse, and he- will work himself into his proper position without 
any concern of ours^ as much as the dew-drop or aroma of the 
rose. Better far is it to accept at once even the sternest Calvinistic 
or Scriptural idea, and see him come tumbling down from a paradi- 
siacal estate ; for then there is an electric ring in his half human, 
half divine wail, which summons to his relief all the instruments of 
learning, art, and grace. 

At the same time the individual is recognized as coming down 
from above in all the splendor of endowments reflecting the nature 
of God, the race should be regarded as working up, under a great 
guiding and beneficent plan, by interminable interactions and 
inti;icate methods and dove-tailings and unfailing connections, to a 
noble destiny — the whole creation of rational beings and all his- 
tory groaning and travailing in pain together in the great birth. 
Any lower conception breaks the race into fragments, destroys the 
unity of history, makes philosophy of life impossible, and the mis- 
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sion of individuals and nations unintelligible. Each is a letter or 
word by itself, and not in its place in the divine poem, and as such 
worthless for the inspiration or uses of learning. 

Such a philosophic basis, which itself has connections with a 
higher belief, is a suitable and necessary preparation. Penetrating 
and overrunning this there should be a warm TheisHc presence in 
• all our seats of letters and science — a belief in a personal, rational, 
living God. This should be something more than an architectural 
or formative conception — a logical matrix in which to mould a the- 
ory of the universe otherwise inexplicable ; but a Being, of the 
most distinct and immediate personality, coming into the closest 
relations to each human being, and working everywhere about us 
in nature and humanity. There must be the influence of a per- 
sonal Theism at every point confronting, inspiring, guiding the 
inquirer. The conception of Pantheism, of the mere essence of a 
divinity that has bewildered and lost itself, its personality and con- 
sciousness, in its works, and comes the nearest to finding itself in 
man, has no institutional force. It places the individual who needs 
to have his eyes opened and his faculties educed and strengthened, 
and his capacities of worth wisely occupied, at the top of the uni- 
verse, with no God above him — with no law, no truth, no beauty, 
that does not have its highest authentication in himself; and there 
it leaves him, with nothing to lean on, no hand to grasp, no sympa- 
thizing Presence beckoning him on — leaves him to grope and stum- 
ble among the mysteries of a headless universe the best he can. 
Man, so left, striking upon no lines of God's thought, having no 
sense of a present' Father leading him on to the holy of holies of 
his abode, makes a few aimless turns and staggers, and soon sinks 
upon the incoherent mass beneath him, dragging schools and colleges 
down with him. Thought must turn Godward, science must point 
Godward, literature must look Godward, history must be interpreted 
Godward, the whole educational movement must be conducted God- 
ward, or the highest institutional influence is barred out, and the 
professors' chairs and students' seats are hastening on to their 
doom of dissolution. 

While the flower of learning can be made to bloom only in a 
warm Theistic atmosphere, it is necessary in order to mature and 
ripen its fruits, that there should be also confidence in -the revela- 
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tiona of God. These are designed to make known, not only the 
truth, but also the will of God. The glimmerings of such revela- 
tions are found in nature, our intuitions, conscience — in our reason- 
ings, possibly, duskily : but the full orb appears in the Bible. The 
spirit of unquestioning faith in this, not as suspending reason or 
contrary to it, but the highest act of reason — this and the system 
growing out of it — this and the rich and glowing religion made known 
in it, should meet and guide the curious, restless mind of the inquirer 
from the moment he enters the temple of learning till he leaves it. 
pis spiritual, immortal nature can not be cribbed in with the things 
of sense ; and if you do not give him the means of unmasking his 
vision and seeing and moving along the lines of revealed truth, he 
will be sure to burst through his visible bounds and rove in wild and 
treacherous speculation through the realms of the unknown. With- 
out the Bible he is an orb floating through the spaces of eternity, 
surrounded with a bhnding atmosphere, not knowing where he is 
nor whither he is going. Strip ofi* the bewildering darkness. Let 
him see the center he is moving around, the fellow orbs, the inter- 
stellar system. Let in the Cosmic light. * In God's light let him see 
light. It is necessary to his peace, poise, power, as a scholar. If 
this is not done, his restless nature will accept something else for 
light — anything that strikes his fancy — possibly some phosphor- 
escence that breaks into his atmosphere from the outer realms — 
possibly some electric or auroral glimmerings that have their origin 
in it — or perchance the lurid gleams of volcanic eruptions belched 
from his own passionate nature. Where you can, by all means give 
the soul the benefit of the revelations which God has made. Every 
inspired truth welcomed is so much added to the intellectual nour- 
ishment and force, so much vitality infused into the University, so 
much strength rescued from the mazes of unbelief, and saved for 
high philosophical, scientific, and literary thought. The more a 
student helps himself up to God by means of authoritative state- 
ments of truth and duty, the more he comes in quickening contact 
with the source of all true ideas in man, nature, and history, and 
the more extended the contributions which he can make to learning. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, would have been able to do inconceivably 
more for Greece and the world, could they thus have ascended the 
Mount of God, left behind them all perplexing mazes, and spoken 
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thence to mankind on themes of sober interest and profit alone. We 
shall do well to build our colleges on Mounts of God — never down 
in the dark and damp jungles of unbelief. 

These and such as these are some of the supernatural ideas and 
truths which we should domesticate in our literary institutions. 
They have, indeed, intrinsic worth and virtue at the same time that 
they grace and invigorate a College or University, and give it its 
highest life. By all means, therefore, they should have a home in it. 

And if divine ideas, the accumulated verities and facts under- 
lying the highest spiritual training of the ages, can come from 
near and far, bringing with them in true loving fellowship all 
the instruments, facilities, and enthusiasm of modern learning, sci- 
ence, letters, philosophy, the highest respect for man, and the most 
royal use of reason ; and center around our new University, brood 
over it, and nourish it ; it will have a noble career, and usher in a 
new era for learning ; and University life will rise to a higher posi- 
tion on these western shores than -it has attained elsewhere. Me- 
thinks I see it on this new and higher mission, as Milton, while 
bringing "his helpful hand to the slow -moving reformation," 
which England was laboring under, had a vision* of the rising glory 
of that nation. " Methinks I see in my mind," to adopt with a 
slight variation his words, " a noble and puissant University irousing. 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam ; purging 
and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance." 

* Liberty of Unlicensed Printing: Works, Vol. I, p. 188. 



POEM. 



BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 



When dusk and dark the valley fill, 
And solitary stars burn clear, 

My fancy wanders as it will — 
I cannot hold it here. 

My feet are on the cool, damp sand. 
Where faintly penciled waves are traced, 

But on my brow the fevered hand 
Of Araby is placed. 

The salty winds no longer seem 

To chill me ; and the marshes fade — 

Through deserts in a twilight dream 
My pilgrimage is made. 

The shadow of a pyramid 

Descends upon me, and it brings 

A glorious vision ; here is hid 
The spiced dust of kings. 

The caravans return; I know 
The silver lanterns and the feast, 

Where airs are faint with sweets, and lo ! 
The splendor of the East. 

These shadows curse the fool that mocks 
Where the swart- visaged kneelers swarm; 

Across the trembling moon there stalks 
The Ibis' sacred form. 
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The flicker of a struggling flame 

Smoke-muflled, and stark figures pressed 

Athwart, to glut the hellish aim 
That smoulders in their breast. 

Illumined mists that lift apart; 

And purpling skies that deepen fast; 
The great Sun, with his blazing heart. 

Looks on the desert vast. 

Some night-bird calls me back again; 

Lo ! I have paced this sand the while ; 
Here must I, with my fellow-men. 

Forget the mystic Nile. 

A nightingale, the bride of spring. 
And ripples sliding to my feet, 

The drooping leaves aquivering, 
summer night ! replete 

With memories of nights by-gone, 
When I have waited by the sea, 

And wondered if the coming dawn 
Would prove my dream to me. 

A swift canoe that clove the wave 
As buoyant as a bird may soar ; 

The wierdness that the calm light gave 
The shadow-bearded shore. 

The holy hour that fled too soon. 
An echo of a perfect song ; 

The lovely pattern of the moon 
That swam with us along. 

Their meek obeisance as we passed 
The reeds, on the unbroken swell 

Of waters ; and the glory cast 
Where lilies rose and fell. 
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So, as I pace this barren beach, 

Where airs* are dank and hours are slow, 

I taste the fruitage out of reach, 
And feel the tropics' glow. 

I sight the dim and perilous 

Antipodes, unfearing still; ^ 

Magnetic moons have led me thus, 

Sweet airs my spread sails fill. 

All prisons are accessible 

To me, and every gate ajar ; 
Space is annihilated, full — 

Remoteness is not far. 



So speeds the soul escaped from earth ; 

Intangible as thought it springs 
To action, with the pangs of birth 

Forgot in wonderings. 

The unretarded soul is left 

Free-winged and hopeful ; of the powers 
And memory of pain bereft — 

Immortal as the hours. 



BUSINESS MEETING. 

At the close of the preceding exercises the audience dispersed, 
and the members of the Association proceeded to transact the 
following business: 

The Treasurer's Report was read and accepted. 

Funds were collected to defray expenses. 

OflScers for the year 1868-9 were elected, whose names are pub- 
lished in another place. 

Several Honorary members were elected. 

The meeting then adjourned to the College Chapel, where the 
Festival was held, the report of which is as follows. 



THE FESTIVAL. 



The supper was served in the College Chapel. Five long tables 
were spread with taste and ornamented with flowers. One hundred 
and forty-one persons joined in the feast, which was watched with 
interest by many ladies, who had accompanied them. Rev. A. L. 
Stone, D.D., President of the Association for 1867-8, an Alumnus 
of Yale, class of 1837, presided at the table. After all had liberally 
partaken of the repast, the President arose and spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen and Friends : — It is the first duty and highest privil- 
ege of the President of the Associated Alumni of the Pacific Coast 
to extend the hand of greeting, and to give the salutation of this 
Hall, this scene and this fellowship to all who come hither this day, 
drawn by the love of letters and the bond of this fraternity. Accept 
an earnest and cordial welcome. It is good to look again upon 
your faces, to hear again your voices, and to feel as we sit, side by 
side in these festivities, that we are brothers in the community of a 
hearty devotion to the cause of liberal learning and in all the tender 
reminiscences of youthful student-life. If some of the places in our 
ranks are vacant to-day, because of temporary absence of those ac- 
customed to gather with us here, or of that unreturning absence 
that shall give us back their faces and forms at this high Festival 
never more, still we may congratulate ourselves that our numbers 
seem to have suffered no diminution. 

Some of you have heard a little army song, whose burden is, 
" Touch elbows, comrades !" and know well its occasion and signifi- 
cance. That little refrain is the word of command to soldiers in 
action, when one and another falls slain, leaving the line of battle 
thinned, gaping and waning. Close up, then, boys ! Touch elbows, 
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comrades! Keep the battle line full and firm. We can touch 
elbows still. Nay, though we sit closer, we have I believe no room to 
spare. And we hasten to make our greeting so large and catholic 
that it shall give to every laborer in the fields of literature and 
science, who has sought our circle to-night, whether in the learned 
professions or the walks of practical industry, or any whose relations 
to the institutions of learning are those of patrons or guardians, the 
name of comrade and brother. 

We shall need, gentlemen, to have large hearts and large hospi- 
talities on these shores for months to come. The old " California 
Fever," and yet not the old^ for it has a higher and more perma- 
nent inspiration, is kindling in the veins of multitudes in the East 
and on foreign shores. Germany is looking hither and asking room 
for her thrifty sons. From the British Isles the cry is still " give 
us room !" The tillers of New England's rocky hills, and her many- 
fingered cunning artificers, lift up their voice, " Room for us !" They 
cit)wd the wharves of the steamships at the other end of the Pacific 
line, struggling with one another to see who shall be first for the 
new promised land, and shouting to the Titan boats that they are yet 
all too small, " Room ! Room !" And is it the echo that comes back 
from the Occident ? No. Old gray-haired China stirs from her dull 
sleep of ages, and her crowded people in a chorus that strengthens 
day by day, send over the meeting and mingling sound, " Room, 
give us room !" And our hills welcoming the hand of the husband- 
man to their very coasts, answer, " Room enough ;" and our broad 
valleys with their black fertility of generous earth, answer, " room 
enough;" and our illimitable grain fields — emerald and tawny 
oceans — shout with all their waves, " Room enough ;" and our gUt- 
tering ravines, with every stroke of the miner, pulse out the deep 
muffled sound, " Room ! room ! room !" (Applause.) Why, these 
responses are like that which that old patriarch of the ministry. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, in one of his visits from Ohio to the East, gave to a 
young minister who asked him confidentially if there was any place 
for him out there, " Place, sir ! why, it is all place at the West !" 
(Applause.) 

And what the hills say, and the valleys and all workshops of art, 
we, the brotherhood of letters must take up and repeat, " Room 
enough for young men and maidens in the halls of study ; room 
3 
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enough for preachers, and teachers, and healers, and law makers, 
and law expounders ; room enough for explorers in every field of 
thought and mmers in every vein of science." We want to send 
over the mountains and across the breadth of the continent, a wel- 
come to every intellectual aspirant to enter with us here upon, the 
work of building the fair symmetry of a Christian State : a work, 
than which there is for the patient scholar none more inspiring and 
none more rewarding beneath the cope of heaven. 

But I trespass both upon your patience and the limits of the 
occasion. Indeed, I do not see but that we must take the whole of 
the British people in, for our orator of to-day, (Commencement 
Orator, Rev. J. E. Benton) in arranging his new system of world- 
empires, has left out the distinctive English sovereignty altogether ! 
(Laughter.) This is a more efiFectual way, perhaps, of disposing 
of England than one insisted upon by a western orator, when Eng- 
lish provocations stirred the American bile so deeply. 

" When I look upon our ger-reat and gel-lorious Kedntry," said 
the orator, "whar's Europe? Europe's no-whar! Whar's Eng- 
land ? England's no-whar ! She calls herself the mistress of the 
seas ! What's the seas ? D on't everybody know it is nothing but 
the emptyins of the Massasappy river ! All you've got to do, is to 
turn the Massasappy river into the Mammoth Cave — and then, 
whar's England ? (Great laughter.) A floundering about with 
her ships in the mud as she ought to be!" (Great laughter and 
applause.) 

But if the whole British Empire is to be blotted out, that will do 
as well ; only we shall have to take them in. (Applause.) 

The President then said that he had intended to give, as a 
sentiment, a. toast to the Chief Executive of this State ; but the 
Governor, who had been expected to respond, had been written to, 
and had made no reply. Therefore, he should not have his toast. 
However, there was a friend of his who had apologized, privately 
to him for the Governor, and he would call upon him, Mr. W. H. 
L. Barnes, to say the same in pubHc. (Applause and cheers.) 

Mr. W. H. L. Barnes then arose, and with a well-feigned look 
of surprise and astonishment, said he liked a joke at anybody's 
expense. He was not aware that he stood as an apologist for 
Governor Haight, socially or politically. If he had behaved badly 
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to the Alumni, the time would come when he will be sorry for it. 
If he behaves badly to his political associates, and repents his 
errors and becomes a good Union man, he should be very glad of 
it. If he could think of anything to say that would make the 
Governor feel mad or bad, he would have the greatiest pleasure in 
life in saying it. But the speaker had his own grievance, and if 
he had been near the Chair he would have run him through with a 
fork, as an Irishman did his neighbor's dog. The fellow killed it 
with a pitchfork. Said the magistrate : " Why did you not take 
the butt end to the dog?" " So I would," replied Pat, "if he 
had come at me that way." He should be forced to attack Dr. 
Stone for the great injury which he had received. 

The Chairman. — Which end foremost ? 

Mr. Barnes. — When I go head foremost into a Stone wall of 
your quality, I shall be a greater fool than you take me for. 
[Laughter.] But, what's the toast ? I have not heard it yet. 

The Chairman then read : 

Thk Governor op California : The Charioteer of the State, holding the reins 
with skill and grace, as she bowls along the ascending grade of progress toward 
the bright summits of wealth, learning and power. 

Mr. Barnes : Mr. Chairman, that's a good toast. 

The speaker then sat down amid continued shouts of laughter. 
The Chairman then put it to the vote whether the apology should 
be accepted. One dissenting voice was heard answering " No." 

Toasts to the Nation and the Army were passed over, no one 
being present to respond. The following sentiment was then pro- 
posed: 

The Navy: Teacher and monitor of the nations in this arm of national 
defense, its eloquent irony makes its speech irresistible. • 

Henry B. Hibben, Chaplain of the United States Flag-ship 
Pensacola, was called upon to respond. The speaker, in his intro- 
duction, referred to some essay of Carlyle, written ten or fifteen 
years ago, in which he spoke of America as not being entitled to 
be called a nation. But, having survived the late terrible ordeal 
of rebellion, the speaker thought that now even Carlyle would no 
longer write down " the Model Republic " as " nought," but as a 
veritable reality. In regard to this struggle, he did not believe 
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that the history of this world in the past ever has revealed, or in 
the future ever can reveal, an instance of more varied and gigantic 
efiTort, of more noble and unconquerable resolution on the part of a 
nation in the support of government. The speaker then proceeded 
to show what part the Navy had borne in the struggle for the 
Nation's life. He referred to the storming of Fort Henry and 
other achievements of the Navy upon the Western waters, which 
he regarded as .weighty in results. " I need not," continued the 
speaker, " refer to those brave and chivalrous deeds which are to- 
day the Nation's proudest inheritance, familiar to every careful 
reader, and immortal as the Nation's life." He concluded with 
the following words : * " God of our Fathers, give to us wisdom and 
virtue and true patriotism, and then may we fearlessly and confi- 
dently hope that the eagle upon our banner, that has guided us to 
victory over so many fields of slaughter, whose gaze has been 
gladdened by the Jiew stars, which ever and anon have beea added 
to the lustrous galaxy which continually blazes around him, shall 
never see one star to darken in the trackless void, shall never be- 
hold one dark spot in the starlight of glory in which he floats, but 
shall bear them all onward forever, the burning emblem of that 
Union which the Navy will be ever ready to support, and which 
none but ourselves can ever destroy." [Applause.] 

At the conclusion of these remarks, 

The Chairman said that he hoped he knew how to be modest. 
A few hours in Oakland had saturated him with humility. He 
proposed to give as a sentiment, " the little settlement across the 
bay." [Laughter.] The toast read as follows : 

San Francisco: The sandy suburb of the great and rising city of Oakland; it 
serves, at least, to break the force of the ocean winds from these peaceful shores, 
and to guard the Gate against all hostile invasion. 

A response had been expected from the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, but as he was unavoidably absent. Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
of San Francisco, was called upon. 

He said that he felt himself quite out of place in standing up 
in the stead of the Mayor of San Francisco. It was well under- 
stood that San Francisco had to pay tribute to Oakland, and more 
and more tribute he supposed would be demanded, until the com 
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merce itself of San Francisco would be anchored at the wharves of 
Oakland. The Mayor of San Francisco was a man of more than 
ordinary ability — ^he was a man of great sagacity. He has fallen, 
as is the fortune of all men who get into politics, into a position in 
which he is maligned by some, misrepresented by others, and over- 
praised by more. I have met him, said the speaker, socially and 
publicly, and like him very much. If he were here, and you saw 
his pleasant countenance, and heard the few discreet words which 
would drop from his lips, you would like him very much. 

San Francisco is no common place ; San Francisco is a queer 
place. Providence never put down 130,000 men on a homelier 
piece of earth than San Francisco. [Laughter.] Go outside the 
half-mile radius, of which the Bank of California is the centre, and 
you get out of the sight of the fine buildings into sandy roads and 
among some of the tamest and most barren scenery you ever saw ; 
but wherever you go you will see signs of hard manual labor. 
More signs of it than in the suburbs of any city of its size and age 
in the world ; we have shovelled more sand in building San Fran- 
cisco than all the railroads of Massachusetts ; we have shovelled 
more sand than any city in the world in the same time. 

But there is in San Francisco a maturity of civilization brought 
from every place, beautifying the soil, if that can be called soil 
which is only sand. Look at the public buildings of the city and 
the institutions of charity. Look at the Orphan Asylums, the 
Homes for indigent and erring women. Look at the City Alms- 
house, and the Needlewomen's Cooperative Home, and the Female 
Hospitals and the dozen benevolent societies. Look at the Labor 
Exchange. Look at every charity which makes the world bearable 
for the unfortunate, and then say that San Francisco is a homely 
town ; that San Francisco is a queer town ; that San Francisco is 
a strange town, but it stands on a fair table land, which shall yet 
bring forth pleasant fruit in the sunshine of God's providence. 
We take great interest in everything concerning Oakland. 
[Laughter.] He was not joking. Especially, they took an in- 
terest in the University. After speaking of the University and its 
hold upon the pubUc, he said it was evident that the religious men 
— " we whose office is religious " — ^feel a little suspicious about 
this University — that it is passing out of the hands of the Church 
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ised to be. Not seeing him, however, he would give the other sen- 
timent : 

" The Outs : " They have not proved good in(n)keepers — though acting now in a 
humbler capacity as " waiters," we are glad to call them guests, on condition, how- 
ever, that they furnish the entertainment. 

Ex Attorney-General McCullough was called to respond, who 
did 80 in a very humorous manner, which frequently called forth 
peals of laughter. He called " The Ins " a wretched little body, 
whose offices we don't want. He was champion for the " female 
outs," to receive whose smiles would be worth more than the office 
of Attorney-General for four years, or for all time. He conclus- 
ively proved that " the outs " were better than " the ins." " Final- 
ly," he said, " I will take as my motto — I think Macbeth intended 
it for me — * Out, out brief candle ! ' " [Continued applause.] 

Mr. W. H. Barnes immediately arose and continued the subject 
as a volunteer : 

He thought Gen. McCullough had mistaken the proposition, and 
he did not see why he should have been alluded to in connection 
with Governor Haight. The fact was, the toast was the " ins " and 
the " outs," and it was to have been responded to by lieut. Gov. 
Holden, who was Warden of the State Prison. [Laughter.] He was 
" out," and Gen. McCullough was not " in." [Laughter.] Some 
people said that McCullough ought to have been "in," [laughter] he 
would not say in what position. Now as to this thing of connecting 
him with Haight, he said, " I don't know, Mr. Chairman, but that 
you meant something unkind in calling upon me to respond for Gov. 
Haight. It is true," continued the speaker, " I have been a lit- 
tle mixed on the subject of politics. [Immense laughter.] Last 
winter I got a little mixed at Sacramento— at least I am told so, 
and am not prepared to deny that there is something in it. [More 
laughter.] The fact is a man has a double nature. I'm a man, 
and I have a double nature. Last winter, in consequence of this 
double nature, I fell into a political connection that brought me, 
like dog Tray, into very bad company ; and here I am, to-night, 
mixed up again with these confounded Democrats." " As to Gov. 
Haight," pursued the speaker, " I don't understand why I should 
respond for him. I don't know Governor Haight. [Laughter.] I 
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am not his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox — nor any- 
thing that is his." [Great laughter.] The speaker added that he 
didn't want the subject alluded to by the Attorney-General. As to 
his own feelings in regard to the little incident at Sacramento where 
he got a Uttle mixed, it remmded him of a man who lost his wife — 
or some other near relation— and felt pretty bad about it, as a man 
ought to feel. A friend, consoUng with him, said he felt bad, to 
see the mourner feel so bad. Why, said the bereaved husband, 
where did you see me ? At the house, was the reply. Thunder ! 
rejoined the husband, you don't know anything about how bad I 
felt. You ought to have seen me at the grave. [Great laughter 
and applause.] 

The Chairman proposed : 

The College of California: Just bursting from a chrysalis state, to shiue 
forth a thing of light and beauty as the University of California. 

Prof. Henry Durant, of the College of California, was called 
upon. The feelings which had been aroused by the transplanting 
of the College into the University, and the transference of its fos- 
tering care from himself and others to the mercies of the State, 
found utterance in his response. He alluded to his fondness for 
the College for which he had worked ; but said that he felt no jeal-^ 
ous fear in giving it up. If any one should complain because the 
State should not do in some department as he might wish, the critic 
held the remedy in his own hands. Let him endow a professorship 
to suit his own inclinations. . 

These remarks were received with great attention and warmly 
applauded. 

The next toast proposed was : 

The University of California : The first opened fountain, from which streams 
of intelligent life will flow forth, to gladden and refresh all the western slope of 
the continent. 

Edward Tompkins, Esq., was called upon to respond : 

The subject, he said, was too vast for discussion in one evening. 
The Chairman had said that from all quarters the cry for "room " 
was coming, and most truly had he given the answer of CaUfomia. 
If, however, such an exodus was coming, what so important that 
they should be met at the Golden Gate by the domes and pinnacles 
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of the noble building that in a few years would grace the slope 
above them. A broad University education should be there ready 
for them when they came ; and such an education should be given 
to every son and daughter of California. The time had gone by 
when the American people could truly be said to be nothing more 
than hunters after dollars, and their children, " little hunters after 
dollars." Now, they require dollars to build Universities. They 
required Universities to lead them above and beyond the care and 
anxiety for mere dollars. [Applause.] California ought to have 
the highest reputation for learning, the best teaching, the highest 
cultivation of any country in the world, within the next forty years. 

The Chairman now called upon Prof. E. Knowlton to lead 
the assembly in singing the old and well known College song — 
Gaudeamus igitur. All arose and the hall resounded with sounds 
which are heard only at these annual gatherings. At the conclu- 
sion of this song, the following toast was proposed : 

The Eastern Colleges : Our far-oflf nurseries of educated mind ; we have their 
best fruits, their living sons. 

Rev. James Eels, D.D., who was called upon, said that he 
responded to a toast which he had not seen before and therefore 
without any preparation^ He said he always managed to get into 
such scrapes, but unlike his namesakes of the lower kingdom of 
vertebrates, he could not get out of them. [Laughter.] There 
could be no monument in praise of Eastern Colleges greater than 
that before him, the Associated Alumni of the Pacific Coast. Nor 
was there anything of brighter promise for the future. Talent 
and energy were displayed by their educated' minds, and one of 
their greatest triumphs should be the foundation of the State Uni- 
versity. [Applause.] 

The Chairman then arose and spoke to the memory of one 
whom many present had known— Jeremiah Day, late President of 
Yale College. His address was in the following appropriate lan- 
guage*: 

There are some of us who remember him in his full and vigor- 
ous prime, while his eye was yet undimmed and his natural force 
unabated. There are more of us who recall him in the mellowness 
and richness of his autumn, and the serene beauty of his age. 
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Somehow, President Day never seemed, I believe, even to the 
young, to be an old man. One reason may have been that he did 
not wear the white witness of age on his head. A better reason is, 
that though his natural force did become abated, his eye never did 
become dimmed. Perhaps also his association with the successive/ 
generations of young men helped to keep his heart and sympa- 
thies young. And then it would have been hard to associate 
decline and decay with such a mind ; always' there seemed to be 
upon it the freshness of its own immortality. 

How wise he was in the government of the College. I have 
heard it said, by one who was of the Faculty, that in cases diflScult 
to deal with, when each oflScer of the College had given his opinion, 
the view of the President, given last, whether confirming the major 
view, or suggesting some other conclusion, seldom failed to carry 
the conviction and assent of all. 

How fatherly also in that government, uniting paternal fidelity 
and paternal tenderness. There were no harsh words even to the 
erring ; but a gentleness of consideration and treatment that left 
them always filled with love and veneration toward him. 

Th6re was no weakness in his gentleness. When he had occa- 
sion to assert authority, the assertion could not be questioned. 
There was a riot in the College Chapel bet»veen the Freshmen and 
Senior classes, and the collision was sharp and furious. The Pres- 
ident pushed his frail form among the contending athletes, and his 
voice rang like a trumpet above the tumult, and the wildest rioter 
cowered before his look and tone. 

He had great simplicity of character ; but, as I have heard it 
said of a member of the Boston Bar in whom that quality was also 
eminent, " it was a simplicity that a great many cunning men 
could not trip up." 

Perhaps the rarest thing about him was the symmetry of his 
nature. Often men have been more eminent for single gifts ; more 
remarkable for some one faculty ; but few have possessed minds so 
complete and so well balanced in the sum total of intellectual 
endowments. 

I feel how utterly impotent are the few words which can be 
spoken here, to give any just portraiture of one whom all revered 
and loved. Any such attempt must be a failure and injustice. 
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I shrank from it wten I Began. I feel more deeply convicted now 
that I pause. Let me give you Hs name : 

The latk Prksident, Jeremiah Day, op Yale College — Clarum et venerabile 
nomen. The man whose life has written on the hearts of many a new and brighter 
De Senectute. 

Hon. Sherman Day, the son of the deceased, was called to 
respond, which he did in the following words : 

Mr. Chairman : If there be any time in a man's life when he 
feels disposed to weep and to rejoice ; to bow his head in humility, 
and raise himself in pride and joy, that moment is present to me 
now. I weep that the venerable father is gone ; and rejoice that 
he has kept the faith and finished his course so triumphantly : I 
feel deeply humble to think that I have followed his precious exam- 
ple with such unequal steps ; and yet my bosom swells with pride 
and joy to hear his name thus honored on these distant shores by 
this association. I feel deeply grateful. Sir, for the honor thus 
conferred upon his memory. And yet I feel. Sir, that in all that 
you have said, and in all that has been more elaborately set forth 
in the funeral discourse of President Woolsey, there is not the 
slightest exaggeration. 

I suppose for what I have to say, I may find a justification in 
one of the Ten Commandments, more especially as obedience to 
that command is coupled with a promise of long life to him who 
has emigrated to a new home in this far-ofi* land. You have 
sketched the public career of my father : indulge me in a few 
words concerning his private life. An old proverb says that " no 
man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre." The glitter of public 
greatness sometimes fades amid the intimacies of private life* It 
was not so in his case. There were neither private vices nor 
private weaknesses to be concealed by his family, and glossed over 
by his biographer. There were no sharp bargains with neighbors, 
to be extenuated by the subtleties of the law ; there was no 
miserly hoarding of the gains of literary toil; no skulking from 
public service and public charity when it was needed. The dignity 
of official station was in a measure laid aside, and in its place there 
was a loving kindness, intensely affectionate, towards his family, 
and a gentle Christian simplicity of manner, without a particle of 
noise, or bustle, or hasty temper, or indecorous levity, which won 
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the love and esteem of his family ; and as years rolled on, this 
esteem ripened into reverence. 

Reticent, as wise men often are, his children did not often 
obtrude upon his privacy ; but when he was approached, and tho 
crust of silence broken, the genial smile that broke forth, and the 
pleasant flow of conversation, showed that he was not naturally 
haughty, nor artificially repulsive ; but that his silence was the 
result of pensiveness. In a letter, at an early day, to Prof. 
Silliman, he describes himself as " the same steady, silent, slow- 
moulded jogger" that he bad always been, and " as aflfectionately 
yours as ever." The silence had not smothered the affections. 
His charities were both liberal and voluntary, and the child, or 
relative, or friend in need found in him a friend in deed, who did 
not wait for assistance to be solicited, but anticipated the solicita- 
tion by supplying the want in advance. 

He held decided political opinions, with sound reasons behind 
them. Although never disposed to obtrude his political opinions 
upon others, he was not, on the other hand, one of those political 
nonentities who sometimes boast that they have not been to the 
polls for the last ten years. He never believed in 4ihat pernicious 
policy, that clergymen should have nothing to do with politics — 
using the word politics in its proper and not in its bad sense — and 
that it is unseemly for them to mingle with their fellow citizens at 
the polls. That doctrine was not taught in the school of Dr. 
Dwight, who had been a chaplain in the Army of the Revolution. 
My father was in the habit, yearly, of casting his vote at the polls, 
resolved that, the wrong side should not triumph for want of his 
one vote. And even in his later years, more especially during the 
rebellion, he needed no solicitation to draw him out to the polls ; 
he scorned the aid of a carriage, or even of a friendly arm to lean 
upon, but marched alone to the polls, with a proud consciousness 
of his right. Who doubts that his vote was on the side of 
" Liberty and Union — one and inseparable, now and forever ?" 

When his country called for something more than voting he did 
not excuse himself from duty by the prerogatives of the scholar or 
the clergyman, but on a sudden alarm, during the war of 1812, 
he marched out, with his colleagues of the Faculty, armed and 
equipped, and toiled in constructing ramparts on the heights com- 
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manding New Haven harbor. During the war of the rebellion his 
letters to me showed the deep interest he took in the contest, and 
how thoroughly he kept himself posted in its details. 
. How a man originally with feeble lungs and a delicate constitu- 
tion, managed to extend his life so long, and keep his intellect so 
clear to the last is well explained by President Woolsey, and may 
perhaps be worth knowing to other scholars. 

President Woolsey says his early ill health " rendered great 
prudence necessary, and that prudence became a watchful sentinel 
over his whole hfe. It required him. to find out what he could and 
what he could not bear in the way of intellectual and physical 
labor : to understand himself, to have fixed habits of life, to adopt 
great simplicity in his habits, to control himself with a firm hand : 
all which redounded to the benefit of his inner man, and from 
being a trial grew into a blessing. It seems strange that a man 
of feeble lungs, given over to death by his friends and himself, 
always unable to bear the night air, should have lived beyond the 
age of ninety, and should be at his death the oldest man in New 
Haven. Yet, under God, this was mind conquering matter, 
soundness of judgment counteracting debility of constitution ; and 
in tthe quiet efibrt, not only did the body become invested with 
longer life, but the mind, also, and character, received back the 
power themselves, for their own benefit, which they had put forth 
to maintain the mortal part in its vigor." " He had the gratifica- 
tion of assembling at his study, from week to week, a company of 
elderly gentlemen (known as ' the Ex-Ofl5cio Club ') who had 
retired from the active duties of life, and of spending the forenoon 
in debating some question in theology, morals or politics. Here, 
too, he was as fresh, it is believed, and as ready, even in the 
closing years of his life, as he had ever been, and the difierence 
between his age and that of the youngest of the club seemed 
hardly perceptible." 

His character seemed to have been molded and built up in strict 
conformity with that precept of the apostle : "giving all diligence, 
add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowl- 
edge temperance ; and to temperance patience ; and to patience 
godliness ; and to godlmess brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
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kindness charity." AH these things were in him, and abounded to 
the completion of a perfectly symmetrical character. 

In consequence of my own residence in this State, he ever took a 
deep interest in our political and educational advancement, espec- 
ially in our earlier struggles against the introduction of slavery ; 
and in later years in the progress of this College. 

He began his official connection with Yale College ii^ 1798, and 
was Tutor for three years. Professor for fourteen years, and Presi- 
dent twenty-nine years. At the age of seveniy-three he resigned 
the Presidency, still retaining a membership in the Board of Trus- 
tees. He spent the remainder of his life to the age of ninety- 
three, in revising his mathematical and metaphysical works, and 
enjoying the society of his family and friends. Last year, warned 
by increasing infirmity that his end was near, he resigned his con- 
nection with the Board of Trustees, whereupon the Board passed 
the following resolution : 

" Resolved. That we recognize the goodness of God in giving to this College for 
the space of seventy years, first as Tutor and Professor, then as President, and for 
just half a century as a member of this Corporation, the services and counsels of a 
man such as President Day, so pure, so calm, so wise, so universally beloved and 
honored." (Subdued applause.) 

The next toast was proposed as follows : 

The Clergy : As advocates of universal knowledge, they legitimate most con- 
clusively their commission from the " Father of Light." 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Thomas, of San Francisco, responded in a very 
earnest and entertaining manner. He referred to the peculiar 
mora>\tiii(wip^i»efW California, of which he had been forewarned, 
and asked"Qiere else in the world the word " universal " would be 
used so liberally, especially in matters of teaching. 

The suggestion that there was an affinity between the clergy and 
the students of scientific subjects, was worthy of attention. There 
had been a time when the clergy were suffering from great dark- 
ness, and when their hearers had to suffer much also. The speaker 
then alluded to the ancient custom of high pews and close pulpits, 
in which the minister, the light of the Sanctuary, was hung up 
against the wall, with a cover over him lest he should set fire to 
anything. [Laughter.] Now they were getting light among the 
people ; not only physically but mentally. The clergy were no 
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longer dark lanterns, nor did they attempt to be so. Mr. Steb- 
bins had made a remark to the effect that he believed there was 
more Christianity outside of the technical church, than inside. 
He had been somewhat at a loss to know what was meant by the 
technical church, until in a parallel sentence Mr. Stebbins said that 
he believed there was more Christianity outside of his own particu- 
lar line of );hought, than in it. Then he knew that Mr. Stebbins, 
in speaking of the technical church, meant the particular church in 
which he preached. [Laughter.] He would not presume to dis- 
sent from Mr. Stebbins, [laughter] but if any of that gentleman's 
parishioners were present he would suggest to them,i;hat there was 
a church on Washington street 

Mr. Stebbins. — " No sheep-stealing !" 

[Laughter.] 

The remainder of his speech was of a serious nature and was 
received with many demonstrations of approbation. 

The Chairman then proposed : 

The Bar : Noble when defending the innocent ; not less noble when they com- 
pel justice to remove the bandage from her eyes that she may see that she strikes 
only the guilty. 

Hon. George Barstow responded to this in very appropriate 
terms, but his speech was of such a nature as to forbid any attempt 
to give a summary of the ideas contained. At the conclusion of 
this response, the following was proposed : . 

The Judiciary: Its fearlessness and purity are the safeguard and hope of 
American liberty. ^f^^Jt/^OUijijils/L. 

A response was made by Hon. Lorenzo Sawye^ ^wlga of the 
Supreme Court of California, in the following words :^ 

Mr. President^ and Gentlemen of the Associated Alumni: 
The sentiment just read meets my hearty concurrence, and will, I 
doubt not, find a ready response in every mind that duly appre- 
ciates the relation of the judiciary to the freedom of man. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, it is impossible for an enlight- 
ened people to prize too highly a thoroughly capable, watchful, 
honest, independent and fearless judiciary. Such a judiciary is 
not only " the safeguard and the hope of American liberty," but 
is the principal stay and support of freedom, and of the social fab- 
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ric, everywhere. The administration of justice, and its handmaid, 
reUgion, although, perhaps, in a form in some degree rudimental, 
march hand in hand in the van of civilization. They also, in their 
more perfect development, constitute the crowning glory in the 
meridian splendor of every enlightened age. As these elements 
in the social economy become corrupt, gradually decline and disap- 
pear, the twilight of a waning civilization again shades away into 
the night of barbarism. There can be no assured enjoyment of 
civil liberty, no social security, no permanently advanced stage 
in the development of our race, no stability in the institutions of 
civilization, where there is no honest, effective and fearless admin- 
istration of the law ; where the fountain of justice is not pure, 
and where its stream is not allowed to flow freely, without obstruc- 
tion, and unaffected by disturbing influences. On the other hand, 
sir, wherever the laws are faithfully administered by a capable, 
independent and fearless judiciary; wherever strict justice is 
meted out to every individual, whether rich or poor, high or low ; 
wherever " the thatched cottage of the lowest-bom is the castle of 
the proprietor, which, while the winds and the rain may enter, the 
King may not ;" wherever the judiciary is no respecter of persons, 
always holding the scales of justice even, with an eye single to the 
"trepidations of the balance" — there^ no remnant of barbarism 
will be found. In the words of one who clothed his great thoughts 
in language second only, in terseness and felicity of expression, to 
that of Him, who spake as never man spake : " Justice is the great 
interest of man on earth. It is the ligament which holds civilized 
beings and civilized nations together. Wherever her temple stands, ^V . . ^ 
and so long as it is daily honored, there is a foundation for social 
security, general happiness and the improvement and progress of 
our race. And whoever labors on this edifice with usefulness and 
distinction — whoever clears its foundations, strengthens its pillars, 
adorns its entablatures, or contributes to raise its august dome still 
higher in the skies, connects himself in name, and fame, and char- 
acter, with' that which w, and muBt be, as durable as the frame of 
human society." 

This language, Mr. President, is not too strong. The adminis- 
tration of Justice is a leading attribute of Deity himself, and we 
are informed by the inspired Word that the last act in the terres- 
4 
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trial drama will be the awarding of judgment for the deeds done 
in the flesh. He who in the administration of justice most nearly 
approximates this divine attribute, does most towards perpetuating 
the blessing of good govenunent among men. 

Mr. President, since "justice is the great interest of man on 
earth," it is gratifying to know, that wherever and whenever the 
judiciary has been independent and untrammeled, except so far as 
it is bound by the just principles of the law itself, there have been 
found men fully equal to the task of its intelligent and pure admin- 
istration. Such were Hale, and Hardwick, and Mansfield, and 
Stowell, and a host of others in England ; and Parsons, and Mar- 
shall, and Kent, and Story, with others too numerous to mention, 
in our own country. No page in the history of man is more heav- 
ily freighted with the lessons of wisdom, and an elevated morality, 
than that inscribed by the hand of such men, whereon is expounded 
and illustrated the ethics of the law — none more glorious than that 
which borrows its lustre from the great lights of the judiciary. 
True, sir, it falls to the lot of but few, in any one generation, to 
officiate in the higher sanctuaries of justice, and to fewer still to 
rival those judicial Titans, 

" The law's whole thunder born to wield." 

It is too much, sir, to expect of human nature, that all who 
attain judicial position should be Mansfields and Marshalls, Stow- 
l ^ ells and Stonfs. The great majority of us must be content to fol- 
low such lummaries at a distance, and with unequal steps — non 
passihus cequis — approaching as near bur grejat exemplars as our 
limited abilities and training will admit. But, sir, I cannot believe 
' ^ it possible that one endowed with fair natural abilities, a sound and 
unbiassed judgment, who has cultivated his talents with diligence 
and care, and become well grounded in the ethics of the law — 
who has risen to a true conception of the magnitude, and become 
thoroughly penetrated with the vast importance of the mission of 
the Judiciary in its relation to the well-being of man, and the sta- 
bility and durability of all good government, can make a bad Judge. 
Such a man may not attain the summit of judicial greatness ; he 
may not be a brilliant luminary, shedding his Ught afar, and im- 
parting aliment and genial warmth which shall nourish and pro- 
mote the administration of justice in distant lands ; but he cannot 
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fail to be a worthy Judge, and useful in the immediate sphere of 
his influence ; he cannot fail to contribute, in some degree, to the 
perpetuity of free institutions. 

Mr. President, I am sensible that the great importance in the 
economy of organized civilization which I have attributed to an 
able, pure and independent Judiciary, may seem extravagant to 
some, but I am persuaded that such have not duly pondered the 
nature of man, or the lessons of the past. But however this may 
may be, it cannot be denied that the Judiciary is an important ele- 
ment in the framework of human society. This fact, however, is 
not pressed upon your attention, to-night, from any desire to deal 
in panegyric towards that department of the Government with 
which I happen to be, for a brief period, connect/d. If one can ^1 
know himself, and the remark may be pardoned, my course on this 
occasion is inspired by other, and I trust, worthier .motives ; I 
desire to make a 'practical^ and if it may be so ordered, a useful 
, appUcation. 

This association is an aggregation for the purposes of mutual 
consultation and improvement, with a view to promoting the future 
well-being of its members, and through them, of the State, of the 
graduates residing on this coast, of all the higher institutions of 
learning in our country. And this occasion celebrates the devel- 
opment of the first College of California from the chrysalis state, 
into the more perfect University, wherein the future youth of our 
great State are to be educated and trained for the responsible 
duties of life. This audienpe, and those who may hereafter supply,- 
in this association, the places sooner or later to become vacant, 
whether children of the institution now about to be launched upon 
its great mission of education, or of her elder and more renowned 
sisters in the East, may be taken as a fair average of the liberally 
educated intellect of our country. It is fitting, therefore, in view 
of these facts, that you, gentlemen, of all others^ should earnestly 
consider all means requisite to lay the foundations of social order 
and security in this new State broad and deep; that you should 
take measures adequate to secure the perpetuity of the social -edi- 
fice now being erected ; that you should not be mere passive ob- 
servers^ but active co-laborers in the great work. If I am right in 
my views, as to the importance of the judiciary as an element of 
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strength and durability in this vast edifice, then you, gentlemen, 
and those who come after you, and read in your records the min- 
utes of this day's proceedings, must take care that none but the 
pure, the learned, those who are thoroughly imbued with just prin- 
ciples, shall ever find a seat in your sanctuaries of justice. Your 
judiciary will henceforth be, whatever you may choose to make it. 
From your ranks, and yours alone — the alumni of our institutions 
of learning — with rare exceptions, must come the future judiciary 
of our State. In your ranks the bar, the worthy and conservative 
handmaid of the Courts, is now, and ever must be, mostly found. 
This is the fountain from which the judiciary is to be continually 
replenished, and as it is a well established principle in natural phi- 
J losophy, that the stream can never rise higher than the fountain 
which supplies it, so the bench can never rise f;ar above the level 
of the bar. 

Again, the educated intellect of the country must, of necessity, if 
true to its mission, exercise a controlling influence over those of infe- 
rior development and culture, in aU the social relations. It is 
your vocation, therefore, whether you fulfill it or not, to mould pub- 
lic sentiment ; to inculcate and disseminate the principles of public 
and private virtue ; to instil into the minds of the people a com- 
prehensive and just appreciation of the advantages of a fi^e and 
pure- government ; and above all, to thoroughly inoculate the pub- 
lic mind with a reverential respect for "the majesty of the law ; and 
as an essential condition of such respect, imbue it with a profound 
.reverence for its ministers. And in order that the law maybe 
respected^ and its ministers venerated, you must see to it, that the 
former are just, and that none may attain a seat among the latter 
who are not calculated to inspire confidence — ^who are not in every 
way worthy the high calling. As you value the future of your 
country, then, shrink not from your noble mission, but do all this, 
I beseech you, brethren ; for, be assured, of such material is the 
" immortality of nations " fabricated. 

Your association either does, or should, embrace within its fold' 
the great mass of cultivated mind that has found a lodgment on 
this coast. By means of your organization, your influence should 
penetra'te the most secluded recesses of the land, and permeate all 
the arteries of social life. With so much mental culture at their 
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command — so much intelligence thoroughly organized and widely 
disseminated among the people — ^if the associated alumni of the 
Pacific coast cannot control for good the elements now crystallizing 
into more perfect and permanent social forms, they are unworthy 
the care heretofore bestowed upon them by their lostering mothers,/ 
and richly deserve to be disowned and spumed from the portals of 
our Colleges and Universities as no progeny of theirs. But, Mr. 
President, and gentlemen, I do not believe you will prove recreant 
to the great trust reposed in you — that you will desert the noble 
cause for which you were educated. I cannot think that any alum - 
nus of this association will consent to bring everlasting disgrace 
upon his beloved Alma Mater by failing to perform well the part 
assigned him in our nascent social polity. [Applause.] 

Mr. President, you have toasted the Judiciary, and you, gentle- 
men of the Associated Alumni^ applauded the sentiment. The 
theme, in its ultimate relation to the general good, is too vast to be 
compassed in an after-dinner speech ; but I have endeavored in 
my feeble way, and as well as I might in the brief time allotted, to 
make you deeply sensible, if you are not already so, of the profound 
significance of the sentiment with which you were pleased to honor 
the Judiciary. If I have measurably succeeded, my object is 
accomplished. A word more as to your own relation to the subject 
matter of the sentiment, and I have done. 

Upon you, gentlemen of the Associated Alumni, and upon those 
who succeed to your places in this society, rests the grave, I might 
well say the awful responsibility, of henceforth making the judi- 
ciary of the State all you desire — all that the great interests of the 
human family demand. Upon you rest the duty and the obliga- 
tion, to make it both respectable, and respected — ^worthy of pro- 
found veneration, and duly venerated. Upon you devolves the 
momentous duty of securing the sanctuaries of the temple of justice 
from profanation — of vigilantly guarding its portals and sacred 
approaches from the intrusions of the unworthy, and of proclaiming 
to the unsanctified : Procul! Oproculeate^profani! So long as 
you, and those who come after you, effectually do all this, so long 
will there be a substantial and reliable guaranty for the continuance 
of civil and political liberty, " social security and general happi- 
ness," and for the still further " improvement and progress of our 
race." [Applause.] 
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The Chairman. — A popular and learned Episcopal rector, from 
the City of Boston, who had a brother in the medical profession, 
living in New York, made a visit to that city. A gentleman called 
to pay his respects to him ; but by mistake addressed the physician 
as the rector. " No," said the doctor, " my brother is the rector ; 
he preaches^ and I practice .^ " I give you 

The Medical Profession : The Profession that works more than it talks. 

To this Dr. W. 0. Ayers responded as follows : 

Mr. President : Your call upon me, as of the class of Yale of '37, 
together with the theme which you have suggested, has sent my 
thoughts traveling over the years past. And with the permission 
of the Alumni I wish to address to you, sir, a few words in the first 
instance, which have interest chiefly to none here excepting to you 
and me. You have reminded me that of the three professions 
commonly designated the " learned," all have been represented by 
members of that class of '37, resident in our Bay metropolis. One 
of these professions, alas, has no one of us to speak in its behalf to- 
day. Our classmate, Albertson, who represented so ably the LaWy 
is not here to strike his hand with yours and mine in pleasant mem- 
ory of college days and scenes. No class summons can arouse him 
again. " By the wayside he fell and perished— weary with the 
march of life," and eight years, sir, before you saw the Pacific, I 
laid him down, far from home and kindred, beneath the sands of 
Lone Mountain. Cradled " On old Long Island's sea-girt shore," 
the long roll of the Pacific tolls now his requiem. 

And I am reminded also that in the Law we have recently played 
a heavy game and won it. That class of '37 has done more than 
almost any other single agency to clear Andrew Johnson from the 
charges of impeachment. And whatever you and I, sir, may think 
of the course which Evarts has taken politically, we cannot read 
that splendid and powerful defence made by him without being 
proud of him as a classmate. 

The other two professions are here. You, sir, can speak for the 
" cloth," and you ask me to stand up and show what the medical 
branch has done for general science. That is to say, you wish me 
to explain why all the branches draw from us, or in other words, 
why a medical man necessarily outranks all other men. The task 
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is a very grateful one, and it is specially pleasant to have such a 
request come from one of your order. You have not always been 
so modest. From the days of the earliest records, down, religious 
teachers have claimed and have held a mighty sway and a lofty 
place among men. It was so when the alabaster slabs were placed 
upon the walls of the temple of Sardanapulus. It was so when the 
" Pious Aeneas " deemed that he added to his warlike and regal 
dignity by binding on the fillet of the priest. We know that even 
very recently in the world's history the hemp sandal of the monk 
has been heavier than the steel boot of the baron, and has trod hard 
upon the neck of the king. And coming down to later days still, 
some of us are old enough to remember when the minister in New 
England and the dominie west of the Hudson, was considered to 
embody such untold learning, that to doubt him was heresy. " Sed 
tempora mutantar ;" or to put it in another form with an emphasis 
on the first word, " Nous avons change tout cela.^^ I do not ask 
you to look at what medicine has done in the advancement of the 
entire round of physical sciences, in researches into the structure, 
and ordering of the animal and vegetable kingdom, into the forming 
and the constituents of our entire globe and its kindred orbs, for 
those studies lie directly in the line of our daily work. We must 
know intimately the anatomy of the human frame and its tissues, 
and all other knowledge of other structure, both animal and vegeta- 
ble follows naturally upon this. We must know the nature of the 
remedies we use, and the search for them takes within its range 
every form of matter, organic and inorganic. 

Neither do I turn your attention toward mental science, for he 
gives our profession scant measure of justice who deems that our 
only reliance is on pills and powders, or that we give our .care to 
the body alone. Let him follow any conscientious physician in his 
daily rounds, and he would see that . in unnumbered cases it is his 
main care to minister to a mind diseased, and that in order to do 
his work faithfully and well he must study the anatomy of the mind 
as closely as that of the body. 

The speaker here turned to the consideration of those things 
which medical men have done " which are not in their line.'' Dr. 
Kane's explorations in the Arctic seas ; the labors of medical men 
in furthering the progress of the art of telegraphy ; and the dis- 
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coveries made in Biblical history were cited as examples of UDiiring 
and unceasing devotion to the study of science. He concluded by 
saying that such illustrations were without limit, while enough had 
been said to show when reverence is due. 

The Chairman. — ^It is very important that we keep, our geo- 
graphical bearings. Let me recall you again to the pleasant sur- 
roundings of our festival. 

The Fair City of Oakland : Wooed by Mammon, she gives her heart and hand 
to Science. 

Dr. Sam. Merritt, Mayor of Oakland, was called upon, and in 
response made one of the happiest speeches of the evening. He 
carried out the sentiments of the toast by referring to the institu- 
tions of learning which filled the City of Oakland ; but dwelt most 
strongly on the subject of the many financial schemes which were 
being developed. He prophesied that in a very few years ships would 
discharge cargoes at the wharves of Oakland which they bad borne 
from foreign lands. He evidently opposed the toast thus far, in 
thinking that although the fair city had given her hand to science, 
" Mammon " would not give her up. 

The Chairman then gave : 

Our First Pilgrim, just returned from the Holy Shrine. 

Rev, Jas. A. Daly, a graduate of the College of California, 
Class of 1864, lately returned from a tour of Europe and Palestine 
and in charge of the First Congregational' Society of Stockton, re- 
sponded in a manner expressive of his feeUngs at coming back to 
California, aijd beholding his Alma Mater going out of existence. 
It was death, and yet he did not like the word. Death is but birth 
to a higher life ; and it was a time for rejoicing rather than sorrow. 
His remarks were brief, and received with great attention and ap- 
probation. 

The Chairman. — I think all of us must have missed, this even^ 
ing, those " ministering spirits," whose presence a year ago so pro- 
voked the thirst of our young men. while their hands offei-ed it sup- 
plies. Let us, at least in imagination, call in some representatives 
of the sex, without whose smiles no festival is complete. 

The Female College of the Pacific : The Angels over our right Shoulders. 

Rev. E. B. Walsworth, President of the Female College of 
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the Pacific, responded in an earnest manner. He referred to a 
remark incidentally made during the discourse of Mr. Stebbins, 
concerning the admission of female students in the University. He 
asked why the graduates of the Female Colleges were not repre- 
sented in the gathering that evening. He then stated that he 
should work constantly to obtain such privileges for them ; that he 
had worked to have an amendment to the original University bill, 
incorparating this idea ; but circumstances prevented the success of 
the plan proposed. At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Steb- 
bins, one of the appointed Regents of the University, arose and 

said: 

" Send five yoimg ladies to knock for admission, and they cannot 
be turned away ! " 

To this emphatic sentence Mr. Walsworth answered : 

" I will try it." 

His remarks were received with much apparent interest. 

The Chairman. — The splendid enterprises of this coast, to one 
of which the prefkce to the last sentiment made allusion, call up a 
class of our fellow citizens, without whose generous cooperation 
many of these enterprises would not have been inaugurated, and 
all of them would languish. 

The Merchants of the Pacific Coast : Men of thought and men of action, who 
clear the way for advancing world-wide civilization. 

Hon. Newton Booth, of Sacramento, rose and responded as 
follows : 

Was it Napoleon who flung the sarcasm at the English, that they 
were a nation of shop-keepers ? 

The speaker paused, and some one cried out : " Give it up ! " 
[Great laughter.] He continued : 

I believe the shop-keepers revenged themselves at Waterloo, 
when their re^ment made Wellington exclaim : " See how the 
dandies fight ! " . But has the^ sarcasm upon trade ever been re- 
versed ? Is there any dignity in barter, any sentiment in traflSc, 
any eloquence, except the auctioneer's, in buying and selling? 
Need one get beyond meum and tuum to make a good merchant ? 
A wants something that C has, but has not time to go after it. B 
brings it to him — ^for a consideration — then he has something he 
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desires to sell to D. B negotiates the trade, for his little profit. B 
is a merchant, and if he is good, hopes to be rewarded with riches 
in this world, and to be a banker when he dies. . Is this fetching 
and carrying conducive to a high order of manhood ? Does it require 
intellect, demand brains ? Is it not '* as easy as lying ? " 

A Voice. — Exactly so ! [Laughter.] 

But when you consider, Mr. President, that this modem civili- 
zation of ours has so multiplied our wants that each of us, every 
day, wants something from every quarter of the globe ; each, every 
day, desires to find the special individual out of the countless mill- 
ions who wants the particular product of his own hands or brains, 
the problem of making these exchanges becomes somewhat compli- 
cated, and may require, not the exercise of the same faculties but 
of as much mental activity, as searching for Greek roots, or study- 
ing the opinion of My Lord Chancellor as written in black letter 
three hundred years ago, and comparing it with the case at issue 
between John Doe and Richard Roe, before his Honor Judge 
Smith, to-day. 

Sirj you cannot ship warming-pans now to the West Indies and 
expect favorable returns. Knowledge of trade has demoralized the 
instinct of profit. The successful merchant of our generation must 
study the living present with its creative energies and craving 
wants, as the scholar studies the dead past with its ever-living 
thoughts, or the astronomer the silent heaven with its ever-moving 
stars. 

The merchant of San Francisco reads, every day, the grand 
barometer at Mark-Lane that tells him the relation of supply and 
demand throughout the world, and the gold barometer at New York 
that tells him the condition of the nation's credit, its political 
changes and commercial prosperity. With the click of the tele- 
graph he transfers the balance at his banker's from San Francisco 
to New York, from London to Calcutta. With the flash of the 
lightning he sells at the Exchange, in Liverpool, the grain that Ues 
in his warehouse at North Point. Harvests are to be moved — ^he 
moves them ; madam wants a point-lace — ^he furnishes it. Armies 
are to be fed — he feeds them ; Tom wants a slate-pencil — he brings 
it. The sharp competitions of trade keep him constantly awake. 
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Profit-and-loss sheets hide no blunders, and the Insolvent Court is a 
grave from which resurrections are rare. Sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, eating, and when he ought to be sleeping, he will think, and 
the constant danger is that he will think in dollars and cents when 
he ought to find some other and nobler form of expression. 

I trustj sir, that the merchants of this coast will not be the slaves 
but the masters of business ; that men in trade will grow up here 
liberal as Peabody, enterprising as Grinnell, and pure as Lawrence. 
I trust that it may become the law of the guild, that no man who 
has been successful in business can leave a memory free from re- 
proach who does not assist, by gift or bequest, to endow some insti- 
tution of charity, learning, or public enterprise ; and that the Uni- 
versity of California may Uve forever to deserve and receive a gen- 
erous share of these golden gifts. [Applause.] 

The following sentiment was then given : 

The Primary School and the Professional University : The Alpha and Omega 
of public institutions — Our State recognizes her men of letters only in those who 
thoroughly master her entire educational alphabet. 

Prof. Knowlton, Principal of Rincon Girls' Grammar School, 
San Francisco, responded briefly, as follows : 

Mr. President^ Gentlemen Alumni and Guests : The Princeton 
Review once declared that " our national life hangs upon our com- 
mon schools." If this be so, it becomes us to remember that the 
most prodigal endowment of higher institutions cannot insure the 
public life while we slight the primary school by taking little thought 
for the principles and education of its teachers. 

These teachers stand at the very switches of life — in a double 
sense — where a slight pressure of hand may send whole trains of 
youthful minds forward into smooth-rolling prosperity, or turn them 
to swift and sudden destruction. To the great masses the common 
school is the beginning and ending of their formal instruction ; it is 
their Seminary, Academy, College and University. The people 
will be as the schools — and the schools must be as the teachers. 
Let not our admiring gaze at the magnificent proportions of the col- 
ossal University bUnd us into overlooking the security of its founda- 
tion — the humble but vital Primary School. [Applause.] 

As the immense brick-blocks of Chicago are raised to the new 
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grades not ty pulling away at the dome, or hoisting at the roof, but 
by the quiet, upward force of thousands of single screws pushing 
slowly and steadily up fix)m beneath, so the grand educational fabric 
of our noble State can be safely, surely and permanently elevated, 
not by pulling upward the University dome, nor by lifting the Col- 
lege roof, but by slowly and steadily raising the Primary Schools 
which support and supply the whole immense system above. 

To have higher and better primary schools we must have higher 
and better primary teachers — and to have higher and better primary 
teachers, and to keep them, we must stand by and encourage the 
truly deserving and really successful, without question of politics, 
and guarantee them security against their being made the shuttle- 
cocks of contending parties, to be batted up and down or driven 
hither and thither at the sudden caprice of excited political victors. 
[Applause.] 

The Chairman then took occasion to mtroduce R. W. Raymond, 
Esq., Commissioner of Mining, appointed to fill the place lately oc- 
cupied by J. Ross Browne, Esq. He did so in a very felicitous 
manner, and the recipient of the favor arose to express his appreci- 
ation of the same. He also adverted to the importance of the pro- 
fession of mining, and concluded in such a manner as to call forth a 
long continued applause. 

The last sentiment was then proposed by the Chairman — ^last but 
not least : 

The Press : the Fourth Estate, to be mightiest of all. 

To this, Fred. McCrellish, Esq., of the Altay responded briefly. 
He referred to the late libel suit of the Bulletin^ and seemed to think 
that the hopes of the Alta, for similar judicial distinction, were equal 
with that of its cotemporary. His remarks were the last of the 
evening. 

The entire assemblage was then called upon to rise and sing a 
song popular with College men, and the meetmg adjourned at about 
eleven o'clock, p.m. 

This closed the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association. 
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LIST OF ALUMNI RESIDENT ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

(Corrections and additions are solicited.) 

Name. Residence. Occupation. College. Year, 

Abbott, John E Benicia Lawyer Dartmouth 1868 

Ackerly, Benjamin. . . .Oakland Clergyman 

Adams, Robert E Crescent City Williams.. 1868 

Aiken, W. K San Francisco . . .Lawyer. .* 

Ainsa, James San Francisco . . :Cu8t. House. .St. John's, N. Y 1861 

Allen, Maj-Gen. Robert. San Francisco . . . U. S. A West Pomt 

Alexander, James M.. .San Leandro . . . .Clergyman. . .Williams 1868 

Allen, Maj. H. A 2d U. S. Artil. West Point 

Allen, Gen. L. H San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 188S 

AUyn, John San Francisco Lane Theo. Seminary. 1848 

Ames, Charles G Santa Cruz Clergyman. . .Honorary . ' 

Applegate, J. H.. .... .San Francisco . . Lawyer . . . .Union 183'7 

Archer, L San Jos^ Lawyer . . . .University of Virginia. . . . 

Ashburner, William. . .San Francisco . . .Min. Engineer. 

Atkinson, G. H., D.D.. Portland, Oregon. Clerg3rman. . .Dartmouth 

Avery, B. P San Francisco . . .Editor Honorary 

Avery, Henry R Pacheco Clergyman. . .College of New Jersey 1868 

Ayer, Washing'n, M.D. .San Francisco . . .Physician. . . .Harvard Med 1847 

Ayers, W. 0., M.D San Francisco . . .Prof. Toland's 

Med. Col. . . Yale 1 887 

Babbitt, Gen. E. B Portland, Oregon. U. S. A West Pomt 

Babbitt, Lieut. L. S... .Benicia U. S. A West Point 

Bachelder, T. F San Francisco . . .Lawyer 

Bacon, J. S San Francisco . . .Merchant. . . .Yall 1846 

Bailey, James „ .Sacramento Hamilton 

Bailey, Prof. Mark . . . .Petaluma Teacher Brown University. . . .1849 

Bail6y, Whitman U. S. Expl. Exp. .Botanist 

Baker, Capt. E. M 1st U. S. Cav.West Point 

Baldwm, A. S., M.D. . .San Francisco . , .Physician. . . .Western Res. Med 

Baldwin, Hon. A. W. .Virginia City,Nev.U. S. Dist. Ct. University Virgmia. . .1868 

Baldwin, D. M., M.D. .Columbia Physician. . , .Dartmouth 1846 

Baldwin, Lloyd San Francisco . . .Lawyer Union 1860 
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Name, Residence. Occupation. College. Year. 

Bannister, E., D.D Santa Clara Clergyman. , .Wesleyan University. .1838 

Barnard, W. E Seattle, W. T Collector Dartmouth 

Barnes, W. H. L San Francisco. . .Lawyer College of Cal., M. A. 1865 

Barstow, D. P. .• Oakland Lawyer Honorary 

Barstow, Hon. Geo, . . .San Francisco . . . Lawyer Dartmouth 

Barstow, Wm., M.D. . .San Francisco . . .Editor Dartmouth 1842 

Bartlett, W. C '. . .San Francisco . . .Editor Marietta, M. A 1855 

Batchelor, E. P San Francisco . . . Lawyer Yale. 1858 

Bates, Asher B San Francisco . . .Lawyer Union 1828 

Bates George San Francisco . . .Teacher ...... Cambridge 

Bates, Jos. C San Francisco . . . Lawyer Bowdoin 1863 

Beard, John L Centerville Coll. of Cal 1868 

Beckwith, Rev. E. G . . Oakland Teacher Williams 1849 

Beecher, Lyman Santa Cruz Williams 1857 

Behr, H., M.D San Francisco . . . Physician 

Belcher, Hon. I. S. . . .Marysville Lawyer University Vermont. .1846 

Belcher, William C. . . .Marysville Lawyer University Vermont. . 1843 

Belknap, D. P San Francisco . . . Lawyer University N. Y. City. 1844 

Benson, D.D., H. C. . . .Portlan^J, Oregon . Editor Asbury University. . .1842 

Benton, Rev. Joseph A.San Franeisco . . . Clergyman. . .Yale 1842 

Benton, Rev. John E. .Dutch Flat Clergyman. . .University N. Y. City. 1847 

Bergin, Thomas I San Francisco . . .Lawyer Santa Clara 1857 

Bidwell, Hon. John...Chico M. C Coll. of Cal., M.A 1865 

Bigelow, Samuel C. . . .San Francisco . . .Merchant . . . .Williams 1845 

Bigelow, T. B *Oakland Merchant Harvard 1820 

Binney, W. I San Francisco Amherst 1860 

Bissell, Edwin C San Francisco . . . Clergyman. . .Amherst 1855 

Blake, Charles T Idaho City, L T. .Banker Yale 1847 

Blake, G. M Oakland Lawyer Honorary 

Blake, Hon. M. C San Francisco . . . Lawyer Bowdoin 1838 

Blake, Theo. A San Francisco . . .Mining Eng'r.Coll. City of N. Y 

Blake, Prof. Wm. P. . .Oakland. Mining Eng'r. j pa^mouth^ M a' "^^^^ 

Blakeslee, Rev. S. V. . .Oakland Editor Western Reserve ..... 1844 

Blanchard, N. W. . . . .Dutch Flat Miner Colby University 1854 

Blatchley, J. S San Francisco . . .Lawyer Yale." 1850 

Bliss, William D Petaluma Lawyer Harvard 

Boise, Hon. R. P Salem, Oregon . . . Sup. Court. . .Williams 1843 

Booraem, H. T San Francisco . . . Lawyer « 

Booth, Hon. Newton. . .Sacramento Merchant. . . .Asbury University 

Bosworth, S. D Grass Valley Miner Union 1851 

Bowman, Maj. A. W. . .Fort Gaston 9th U. S. Inf. West Point 

Bowman, J. F San Francisco . . .Editor University N. Y City. 1844 

Bradbury, C. W Virginia Clergyman. . .Colby University 1834 

Bradbury, W. J Milwaukie, Oreg'n.Merchant Bowdoin . . 

Bradley, Theodore. . . .San Francisco . . .Teacher Honorary 

Braley, Prof. J. H Mountain View. .Teacher Cumberland University . . . 
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Nume, Residence. OccupctHou, College. Tear. 

Brayton, Chas. E Oakland Hamilton 1852 

Brayton, I. H Oakland Prof. Coll. of 

California. .Hamilton 1846 

Breed, Henry L San Francisco . . .Broker Yale 1859 

Brewer, John H Oakland Lawyer Yale 1860 

Brier, W. W Alvarado Clergyman. . .Wabash 1846 

Brier, C. C Oakland Teacher Honorary 

Briggs, M. C, D.D. . . .San Francisco . . . Clergyman 

Briggs, 0. W San Francisco . . .Clergyman. . .Brown University 

Brockway, Hon. S. W. . Placerville Lawyer 

Brooking, J. H San Jos^ Teacher Univ. Rochester 1864 

Brown, J. Newton, M.D.San Francisco . . .Prof. Toland 

Med. Coll. .Miami University 

Brown, H. W Clergyman. . .Harvard 1852 

Buck, Thomas B Big Oak Flat Colby University 1851 

Buehler, J. M San Francisco . . . Clergyman . . . Concordia 1860 

Buel, Rev. Frederick. .San Francisco . . .Ag't American 

Bible Soc. .Yale l836 

Bulkley, Milton San Francisco . . .Merchant. . . Y«le 1861 

Bunnell, Geo. W San Francisco . . .Teacher Coll. of Cal., M.A 1866 

Burbank, Hon. Caleb. .Virginia City,Nev.Lawyer Colby University* . . . .1829 

Burr, G. E. M.D Oakland Physician University N. Y. City . 1840 

Bush, J. P., M.D San Francisco . . .Physician 

Butterworth, S. F New Almaden * .Union 

Byrne, H. H San Francisco . . .Lawyer Chambly 

Caffrey, Philip S Portland, Oregon.Clergyman. . .College N. J 1854 

Calef, Lieut. J. H San Francisco . . . 2d U. S. Artil . West Point 

Campbell, Alex San Francisco . . .Lawyer 

Campbell, F. M Oakland Teacher Coll. of Cal, M.A 1867 

Caperton, Maj. John. . .Oakland Lawyer University Virginia 

Carlton, H. P San Francisco . . .Teacher Coll. of Cal., M.A 1866 

Carman, Wm., M.D. . .San Francisco . . .Physician. . . .Yale 1842 

Carpenter, Dyer A. . . .San Francisco . . .Lawyer Rochester Univ 1864 

Carpentier, H. W Oakland Lawyer Columbia 1848 

Casserly, Hon. Eugene. San Francisco . . .U. S. Senate 

Cavis,Hon. J. M Columbia Lawyer Dartmouth 1846 

Chandler, Geo. C, D.D . McMinnville, Or. Clergyman. . .Brown University 

Chapin, Col. G. Arizona 14th U. S. Inf. West Pomt 

Chase, Albert, M.D. . . . Austm, Nev Physician Dartmouth 1844 

Chase, Dudley Petaluma Clergyman 

Chase, Geo. C, M.D. . .Downieville Physician. . . .Dartmouth 1841 

Chase, Marshall S Martinez Lawyer Colby University 1840 

Childs, Perry G Virginia City,Nev.Miner Wesleyan Univ 1846 

Clark, J. W., M.D San Francisco . . .Merchant Yale Med 1837 

Clark, Orange, D.D San Francisco . . . Clergyman 

Clarke, Lieut. A. S Ist U. S. Cav.West Point 

Clarke, Rev. Chas. R. .San Francisco . . .Teacher ^ College N. J .1853 
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Name, Jiesidence, OccupaHofi, College. TeiXT, 

Clarke, Jeremiah San Francisco . . .Lawyer Dartmouth 1887 

Clarke, Samuel J Oakland Lawyer Trinity 1846 

Clarke, Wm, H SanTrancisco . . .Lawyer Bowdoin 

Cleveland, H. W. . . . . .San Francisco . . .Architect ColL of Cal., M.A 1866 

Cleveland, J. J. Humboldt Co. . . .Clergyman. . .Wesl. University 1849 

Cobb, Moses G San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard 1843 

Cobb, J. C, M.D San Jps^ Physician. . . .Rens. Institute 1831 

CoflFee, Col. A. J Oakland West Point 

Cohn, E., D.D San Francisco . . .Clergyman . . .Berlin University. . . . 1849 

Cole, Hon. Cornelius. .Santa Cruz U. S. Senate. .Wesl. University. . . . 1847 

Cole, R. E Oakland Dentist Honorary 

Collins, John A Virginia City, NevLawyer 

Comte, A. Jr Sacramento Lawyer Harvard 1863 

Coon, Hon. H. P., M.D.San Francisco . . .Mayor S. F. . .Williams 1844 

Cooper, J. G., M.D San Francisco . . .Physician N. Y. Coll. P. & S 1851 

Cornelius, Bernard. . . .Oswego, Oregon. .Teacher University Dublin 

Cornelius, S. Jr Salem, Oregon. . .Clergyman . . .Columbia 

Cory, A. J., M.D San Jos^ Physician. . . .Miami University .... 1855 

Cory, BenJ., M.D San Jos^ Physician. . . .Miami University .... 1842 

Cory, J. Manning San Jos^ Lawyer Miami University 1848 

Cowes, Samn. F., M.D.San Francisco . . .U. S. N Harvard 1845 

Crawford, T. H Salem, Oregon. . .Teacher Willamette Univ 1868 

Crook, Gen. G Idaho Territory. .U. S. A West Point 

Creigh, J. D., Jr San Francisco . . .Lawyer Washington 1848 

Crocker, Hon. E. B. . . .Sacramento Lawyer Rens. Institute 1833 

Crockett, Col. J. B . . vSan Francisco . . .Lawyer Univ. Tennessee 1828 

Crockett, John San Francisco . . . Sup. Court 

Crosby, B. S San Bernardino. .Clergyman . .• .Oberlin 1867 

Crosby, Daniel A San Francisco . . .Lawyer Dartmouth .*.... 1857 

Crowell, B. W Austin, Nevada. .Miner Rutgers 

Cunningham, Rev. W.N.Sonoma Teacher Cumberland Univ 

Curry, Hon. John San Francisco . . .Sup. Court. . . Honorary 

Cutter, S. L., Jr San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard 1854 

Daggett, Ellsworth Virginia City, Nev.Min. Engin'r .Yale, Ph. B 1864 

Daingerfield, Hon. W.P.San Francisco . . .Lawyer *. . . 

Daly, Jas. A Stockton Clergyman. . .Coll. of Cal .1864 

Damour, F., M.D San Francisco . . .Physician. . . .Toland Med 1866 

Davis, Lieut. Murray. .San Francisco . . .U. S. A Kenyon . ; 1861 

Davis, Horace San Francisco . . Merchant . . . .Harvard 1849 

Day, Hon. Sherman. . .Oakland Min. Engineer. Yale 1826 

Day, Clinton Oakland Coll. of Cal 1868 

Dean, Benj. D., M.D. . .San Francisco . . .Physician. . . .Berkshire Med 1843 

Dean, Charles San Francisco Columbia 

Dearborn, Alvah B. . .San Francisco Bowdoin 1863 

Deering, Hon, Alex. . . .Mariposa Lawyer 

Deering, James H San Francisco . . .Merchant. . . .Bowdoin 1846 

Des Rochers, C. L Oakland Real Est. Agt. Honorary 
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Name, Jtesidenee. Occupation. College, Year. 

Deuprey, Eugene N. . .San Francisco University Coll 1868 

Dickinson, Salem, Oregon. . . Clergyman . . .Marietta 1849 

Dillon, Isaac Salem, Oregon. . .Clergyman . . .Dickinson 

DobbinSj Hugh H Sutter Creek. . . .Clergyman . . .Jefferson 1858 

Dodge, Edward E Portland Willamette Univ 1866 

Dodge, Hon. Henry L. .San Francisco . . .Merchant; . . .University Vt 1846 

Dodge, Lieut. H. C 2d U. S. Artil. West Point 

Dodge, W. G Oakland Teacher Honorary 

Donaldson, Z. B Folsom Pacific Methodist 

Douglass, Thomas. . . .San Jos^ Teacher Yale 1831 

Doyle, John T ^San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

Drew, J. W San Francisco.. . .U. S. A Dartmouth 1844 

Brown, A. N San Francisco Brown Univ 1861 

Du Bois, A. S., M.D. . .Lincoln Physician Toland Med 1866 

Dudley, A. P Mok. Hill Lawyer Honorary 

Dudley, C. A Mok. Hill Col. of Cal 1868 

Dunn, T. S San Jos^ Clergyman 

Durant, Henry Oakland Prof. Coll. of 

California. .Yale 182*7 

Dwinell, I. E., D.D. . . .Sacramento Clergyman . . .Univ. Vt.. 1849 

Dwindle, John W. . . .Oakland Lawyer Hamilton 

Dwindle, Hon. S. H . . . San Francisco Lawyer Honorary 

Eastman, Lieut. J. E. .San Francisco U. S. A West Point 

Easton, 6. A San Francisco.. . .Clergyman . ..Trinity 

Eddy, Col. A. R San Francisco... .U. S. A West Point 

Edwards, John Visalia Clergyman . ..Coll. of N. J 1848 

Edls, Cushing Walla Walla, W. T.Clergyman . . . Williams 

Eells, James, D.D San Francisco . . .Clerg3rman .. .Hamilton 

Elliott, Capt. G. H San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 

Ellsworth, Stukely. . . .Eugene City, Or. .Lawyer Yale 184*7 

Ely, B. E. S Healdsburg Clergyman . . .Honorary 

Emerson, D. L Oakland Real Est. Agt.Coll. of Cal 1864 

Emmons, S. F.. . . . . . .U. S. Expl. Exp. .Geologist . . . .Harvard. 

Ernst, Lieut. 0. H.. . . .San Frandsco . . .U. S. A West Point 

Ewer, W. B San Francisco . . .Editor; Colby Univ., M.A 1866 

Fabens, F. A. San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard 1866 

Fairbaim, Alex Bloomfield Clergyman . . .Lafayette 1848 

Felton, John B San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard 184*7 

Field, Hon. S. J San Francisco . . .U. S. Supreme 

Court Williams 

Fisher, L. P San Francisco . . . Advertis. Agt.Honorary 

Fisher, , Cokwna Clergyman .. .(Genesee ; 

Fisher, H. P., M.D. . . .San Francisco Honorary 

Fitzgerald, Rev. 0. P.. San Francisco . . .State Supt. of 

Pub. Schools 

Fletcher, J. A San Francisco . . .Lawyer. 

Flint, E. D. San FnuMHseo . . ^Engineer Harvard. 

6 
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Name. Betidence. Occupatum. College. Year. 

Foster, Maj. S. A San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 

Frambes, Rev. 0. S. . .Portland, Oregon .Teacher. Ohio Wesl. Univ 

Fraser, Thos Santa Rosa Clergyman . . .Union 1842 

Frear, Walter Santa Cruz Clergyman .. .Yale 1851 

Freelon, T. W. San Francisco . . .Lawyer Dartmouth 1848 

French, C. G. W Folsom Lawyer Brown Univ 1842 

French, Gen. W. H...San Francisco .. .U. S.A West Point 

Frink, M. Jr Dutch Flat Brown Univ 

Frisbie, W. R San Jos^ Merchant Yale 1858 

Fry, Gen. J. B San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 

Gallaway, R. M San Francisco . . .Merchant Yale 1858 

Galloway, Jas. E San Francisco Miami Univ 1844 

Gamble, Alex San Francisco . . .Merchant Colby Univ 1847 

Gamble, John Oakland Colby Univ 1851 

Garcelon, S., M.D Oakland Bowdom Med 1880 

Gardner, J. T U. S. Expl. Exp. .Topographer 

Garter, Chas. A Shasta Lawyer Coll. of Cal 1866 

Garter, Hon. E Shasta Lawyer Honorary 

Gassman, J. H Stockton Clergyman 

Gatch, T. M Portland, Oregon. Teacher Ohio Wesl. Univ 

Gates, Freeman San Jos^ Teacher ColL of Cal., M.A 1867 

Gear, Hiram L Downieville Lawyer Marietta 1868 

Geary, Edward R Albany, Oregon . . Clergyman . . . Jefferson 1 831 

Geary, J. F., M.D San Francisco . . . Physician .... Lond. Univ 1 842 

Genung, A. W San Francisco . . .Cust. House. .Wesl. Univ 1846 

Gibbons, E., M.D Oakland Physician 

Gibbons, H., M.D San Francisco . . .Physician Univ. Penn 1829 

Gibbons, H. Jr., M.D. .San Francisco . . .Physician Univ. Pacific 1868 

Gibbons, William Alameda Law Student. . Coll. of Cal 186*7 

Gibbons, W. P., M.D. .Alameda Physician Univ. N. Y 1845 

Gibbs, Fred. A Sacramento Merchant . . . .Harvard 1860 

Gibson, M. M San Franoisco . . . Clergyman 

Gilcrest, S. F Oakland . . .Lawyer Honorary 

Giles, J. H San Jos^ Clergyman. . .Bristol, Eng 

Gillespie, Rev. E. J. . .Sonoma Teacher Cumberland Coll 

Glascock, John R Oakland ColL of Cal 1865 

Glascock, Wm. H Oakland Lawyer Honorary 

Goodwin, H San Francisco . . .Clergyman. . .Union 

Goodwm, Hon. John N.Arizona Ter. Delegate. Dartmouth 1844 

Goodyear, W. A San Francisco . . .Mm. and Civil 

Engineer.. .Yale, Ph. B 1863 

Gough, H. D Napa Teacher Dickinson. 1868 

Graham, Robert San Francisco . . .Clergyman . . .Bethany 

Gray, Geo. D San Francisco Amherst 1866 

Gray, Giles H San Francisco . . .Lawyer Coll. of City N. Y 1868 

Gray, Henry M San Francisco . . .Merchant Dartmouth 

Green, Wm. H Stockton Lawyer Bowdoin 1863 
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Name. Reddenee. Occupa^xm, CoUege. Year, 

Grover, Hon. L. F. . . .Portland, Oregon. Lawyer Bowdoln 1844 

Grover, W. A., M.D. . .San Francisco . . .Physician. . . .Berkshire Med 1843 

Grubbs, Francis A. . . .Salem, Oregon . . .Professor. . . .Willamette Univ 1863 

Gunn, L. C. . . , San Franqisco . . .Internal Rev. 

Office Columbia 1829 

Hague, Arnold U. S. Expl. Exp j Mining En- j Yale, Ph. B 1863 

\ gineer. . . . | Freiburg .... 

Hague, James D U. S. Expl. Exp. .Geologist 

Haight, H. H San Francisco . . . Governor . . . .Yale .1844 

Haile, Henry, M.D Alameda Physician. . . .Middlebury 1823 

Hall, H. E Stockton Union 

Halleck,Maj.-Gen.H. W.San Francisco . . .U. S. A Union and West Point. . . . 

Hamilton, H Idaho City, L T. .Clergyman. . .Univ. Mich 1848 

Hamilton, L Oakland Clergyman. . .Hamilton 1860 

Handy, D. C, M.D Angel Island Toland Med 1866 

Hanna, Jos. A Corvallis, Oregon. Clergyman 

Hanson, T. C, M.D. . . Oakland Physician Toland Med 1867 

Hardy, Jacob Oakland Real Estate. .Honorary 

Hardy, Lowell J., Jr. . .Oakland Coll. of Cal 1866 

Harkness, H. W., M.D.Sacramento . . . .Physician. . . .Berkshire Med 1847 

Harmon, Rev. S. S Oakland Prof. Pac. F. 

College Union 1843 

Harpending, 0. G Forest Grove, Or. Professor . . . .Rutgers 1864 

Harris, Stephen R,, M.D.San Francisco . . .Physician 

Harrison, R. C San Francisco . . .Lawyer Wesl. University 1853 

Harte, F. Bret San Francisco . . . Mint Honorary 

Hartson, Hon. C Napa Lawyer Hamilton 

Harwood, William D. .Oakland Editor Coll. of Cal 1866 

Hastings, Horace M. . .San Francisco . . .Lawyer Union 1867 

Hatch, F. W., M.D. . . .Sacramento Physician Union 

Hathaway, E. V., M.D.San Francisco . . .Merchant . . . .Brown University 

Haven, E. D Oakland Teacher Hamilton 1866 

Head, E. F San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard Law 1842 

Henderson, E. P Belpassi, Oregon. Teacher Waynesburg 

Hendrickson, C. R.,D.D.San Francisco . . .Clergyman 

Hendrie, J. W San Francisco . . .Merchant Yale 1851 

Henry, H. A., D.D. . . .San Francisco . . .Clergyman . . .England 1835 

Herrick, Portland, Oregon Univ. Vermont 

Hickman, Lewis Stockton Merchant . . . .Coll. N. J 1852 

Higby, Hon. W Mokelumne Hill. .M. C Univ. Vermont 

Hillebrand, Henry Oakland City Clerk. . .Coll. of CaL, M.A 1867 

Hillyer, C. J Virginia City, NevLawyer Yale 1860 

Hilton, Rev. S San Francisco . . .Editor 

Hinchman, A. F San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard 1846 

Hittell, J. S San Francisco . . .Editor Miami University. . . .1843 

Hittell, T. H San Francisco . . .Lawyer Yale 1849 

Hodges, Lt.-Col. H. C. .Vancouver, W. T.U. S. A West Point , . . 
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Hoffinan, Hon. San Francisco . . .U. S. District 

Court Columbia 

Hoge, Col. jr. P San Francisco . . .Lawyer Jefferson 1829 

Hoitt, Ira G San Francisco . . .Teacher DartmouUi I860 

HolmaU) Qeo, P Salem, Oregon. . .Lawyer 

Hopkins, C. T San Francisco . . .Insurance. . . .Univ. Vermont 184*7 

Houghton, Hon. J. F. .Sacramento Surv. General. Reus. Institute 1848 

Howe, J. M Sacramento Teacher 

Howell, Lieut R. G 2d U. S. Artil.West Point 

Huddart, R. T., M.D. , .San Francisco . . .Teacher Trinity, Dub 

Hughes, Capt W: B. . .Fort Yuma U. S. A West Pohit 

Huntington, C. A Olympia, W. T Univ. Vermont 

Hurd, I. N San Francisco . . .Clergyman 

Huse, Chas. E Santa Barbara. . .Lawyer Harvard 1848 

Hyde, Jer, D Santa Cruz Lawyer Williams 1859 

Irvine, S. G Albany, Oregon. . Clergyman . . . Ohio Unir 1844 

Irving, H. P San Francisco . . .Lawyer 

Irwin, William Treka Merchant . . . .Marietta 1848 

Janes, Elijah Oakland ... .Teacher Coll. of Cal 1865 

Janes, H. B San Francisco . . .Lawyer Univ. Vermont 1838 

Janes, Capt. Leroy L 2d U. S. Artil.West Point 

Jarboe, J. R San Francisco . . .Lawyer Yale 1855 

Jennings, Joel San Francisco . . . Merchant . . . . Williams 

Johnson, J. A Santa Barbara. . .Clergyman . . . Bangor Theol 

Johnson, John W McMinnville, Or. Teacher Yale. 1862 

Johnson, Sidney L. . . .San Francisco . . .Lawyer Yale 1827 

Jones, Addison Santa Clara Clergyman . . .Dennison University 

Jones, Hon. L. F Mariposa Lawyer Wesl. University . . . .1846 

Jones, Maj. R San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 

Jones, R. E Redwood City Colby University 1862 

Jones, W. L Eureka Clergyman. . . Bowdoin 1849 

Jordan, Maj. W. H 9th U. S. Inf. West Point , 

Kellogg, L. M San Francisco . . .Cust. House. .Columbia 1848 

Kellogg, Martin Oakland Prof. Coll. of 

California. .Yale 1860 

Kelly, J. K DalleS, Oregon. .Latter Coll. N. J. , . .1839 

Kendig, Daniel. San Francisco . . .Clergyman. . .Univ. of Penn. ...... 1844 

Keyes, W. S San Ftancisco Vale ..;..'. 1860 

Kilboume, Lieut. C. E.San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 

Kimberlain, J. M Santa Clara Professor . . . .Dickinson 

King, Clarence Head U. S. Expl. 

Exp., 40th Parallel , Yale, Ph. B. . . . . 1862 

King, Gen. John H. . . .San Francisco . . .U: S. A West Point 

King, Rev. R. M. . Alamo .Teacher Nashville Univ 

Kingsley, Calvin S. . . .Bannock City, I.T.Clergyman. .Univ. Michigan 

Kumey, Capt. S. H. . . .San Francisco . . .2d U. S. Artil.We8t Point; ^ ....... . . . . 

Kip, Rt. Rev. W. I., D.D.San Francisco . . . Clergyman. . .Yale ...... 1 . . . . 1831 
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Kip, William I., Jr. . . .San Franciseo . . .Merchant. . . .Yale 1860 • 

Kirkham, Gen. R. W. .Oakland XT. &. A West Point 

Kirkland, Rev. Thos. .San Francisco . . .Teacher .... .Univ. Edinboro 

Klink, N, B Vallejo Clergyman. . .Union 1849 

Knowlton, Eben San Francisco . . .Teacher Amherst 1860 

Knox, L W. ... ».. San Francisco . . .Iron Works. .Honorary. 

Knox, H. JB San Francisco . . .Dentist Philadelphia 

Laine, T. H San Jos^ Lawyer Univ. Pacific 1868 

Lake, Delos San Francisco . . .Lawyer GolL of Cal> M.A. . . .1865 

Lander, C. W. Martinez Lawyer Waterville 1864 

Lander, J. H Los Angeles Lawyer Harvard 1849 

Landesman, John San Francisco . . .Lawyer 

Lane, L. C, M.D San Francisco . . .Physician 

Larrowe, M. D Austin, Nev Lawyer Yale 1864 

Lawrence, Jos. £ San Francisco . . .Editor Colombia 1842 

Lawrence, E. A San Francisco . . .Lawyer Univ. Michigan 1840 

Layres, Pro£ Aug San Francisco . . .Author 

Lippincott, B. C Portland, Or. . . .Clergyman . . .Dickinson 

Lippitt. Rev. E. S. Petaluma Teacher Wesl. University 1847 

Little, CoL W. C Oakland Honorary 

Livermore, H. G Folsom Banker Colby Univ 

Livingston, H. B San Francisco . . .Editor Williams 1844 

Lockwood, J. A., M. D.Napa Physican . . . .Union 1880 

Lockwood, T. W San Francisco. . .Printer Univ. N. Y. City 1864 

Loomis, Rev. A. W . . .San Francisco . . .Missionary to 

Chinese . . .Hamilton 1841 

Lord, Lieut J. H San Francisco .. .2d U. S. Artil.West Point 

Loucks, Lieut M. R 2d U. S. Artil . West Point 

Lovett, Hon. W. E San Juan Lawyer 

Low, Hon. Fred. F. . . .San Francisco . . .Merchant . . . .Honorary 

Lowndes, AS San Francisco . . .Merchant Oxford 1848 

Lucky, Rev. W. F . . . .San Francisco . . .Teacher M'Kendree Coll 1841 

Ludlow, James P San Francisco . . .Clergyman. . .Univ. Rochester 1861 

Lull, Louis R San Francisco . .Lawyer Univ. Vermont 1846 

Lupton, Samuel L. . . .San Francisco . . .Lawyer Dickinson. 1868 

Lyle, A.F San Francisco ColL of Cal 1864 

Lyman, Horace Forest Grove, Or .Profl Pac Uni Williams 

Lyon, Hon. Caleb Idaho Territory. .Grov. of Ter. .Univ. Vermont 

McAllister, Cutler San Francisco . . .Lawyer Columbia 1864 

McAllister, Hall San Francisco . . .Lawyer Yale 

McCann, F. J Marysville Mt St Mary*s 

McChesney, J. B Oakland Teacher Union 

McClure, Rev. David. .Oakland Teacher Delaware 1848 

McCormac, Johnston. .Eugene City, Or. .Clergyman. . .Trinity 1863 

McCreary, H. C Sacramento Yale 1866 

McCullough, Robert. . . Yreka Clergyman. . .Belfast ColL, Ireland 

McCullough, Hon. J. G.Sacramento .... . Atty. General 
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'McDonald, C. B Salem Editor Dickinson 1847 

McDonald, James S. . .Sacramento Clergyman. . .Miami University. . . .1869 

Macgowan, Dr. D. J. . .Shanghae N. Y. Coll. P. and S 

McFarland, Hon. S. B.. .Nevada Lawyer 

.Mclntyre, Capt. S. B 2d U.S. Artil. West Point 

McKaig, W., D.D Marysville Clergyman 

McKee, Hon. S. B Oakland Lawyer 

McKee, W. R San Francisco . . .Lawyer 

McLaughlin, Rev. J. . .Red Bluff Teacher Illinois 1867 

Maclay, W. J Napa Clergyman . . .Dickinson 

McLean, Edward Oakland Merchant Yale 1843 

McLean, John T., M.D.San Francisco . . .Surv. of Port. Wesl. University 1846 

McMillan, Robt., M.D. .San Francisco . . .Physician 

McMonagle, J. H San Francisco . . .Clergyman . . .Knox 1867 

McRuer, Hon. D. C San Francisco . . .Merchant . . . .Honorary 

Mann, Azro L San Francisco . . .Teacher Middlebury 1860 

Marr, Rev. J. H San Francisco . . .Clergjrman 

Marriner^ R. K San Francisco . . .Teacher Colby Univ 1866 

Marsh, S. H., D.D Forest Grove, Or.Pres. Pac. Un.Univer8ity Vt 

MarshaU, Maj. L. H. . . . Idaho Territory. 14th U. S. I. .West Pomt 

Martin, J. M Abingdon 1869 

Martin, Rev. B. T Oakland Mint Honorary 

Martin, H. A Bear Valley Univ. N. Y. City 1864 

Marye, Lieut. W. A. .Benicia U. S. A West Point 

Massey, A. P.» San Francisco Yale, Ph. B 

Merrill, Annis San Francisco Lawyer Wesl. Univ 1835 

Merrill, Geo. B San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Harvard 1869 

Merritt, Samuel, M.D. .Oakland Merchant Bowdoin Med 1843 

Mesick, Hon. R. S . . . . Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer Yale 

Miel, Prof. Chas San Francisco Teacher Univ. France 1838 

Miller, W. G., M.D Grass Valley Physician . . . . Hobart Free 1860 

Mills, Rev. Cyrus T. . . Benicia Teacher Williams 1844 

Mooar, Geo Oakland Clergyman . . . Williams 1851 

Moore, Eliot J San Francisco. . . . Lawyer Marietta 1846 

Moore, Gideon E Virginia City, Nev.Chemist Yale, Ph. B 1861 

Moore, Henry K San Francisco Lawyer Dartmouth 1861 

Moore, James B San Francisco Merchant . . . .University, Vt 1842 

Moore, Jos. H San Francisco Lawyer Woodward Law 

Moore, J. P San Francisco Clergyman . . . Colby University 

Moore, J. Preston San Francisco Merchant College N. J 

Moore, N. W San Francisco Teacher Brown University 

Moore, Robert S San Francisco Reporter Yale 1859 

Morrison, James M.D. .San Francisco Physician Harvard 1844 

Morris, Maj. Wm. G. . . Suscol Harvard Law 1856 

Morse, Aug. Jr Martinez Teacher Trinity 

Mosher, Rev. W. C San Francisco. . . .Teacher Union 1846 

Mudge, B. F Benicia Lawyer Wesl. University 1840 
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Mulkey, Marion F Portland, Oregon. Lawyer Yale 1862 

Murphy, James, M.D. .San Francisco. . . .Physician. . . .University Pacific. . . .1861 ' 

Naphtaly, Jos San Francisco Yale 1863 

Newcomb, W., M,D. . .Oakland Physician Castleton Med 1832 

Nichols, Elijah San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Rutgers 

Nichols, James San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

Nicholson, A- S. Stockton Teacher 

Niles, Hon. A. C Nevada City Lawyer Williams 1862 

Nooney, Prof. Jas San Francisco Mining Eng'r . Yale 1838 

North, Hon. J. W Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer Wesl. University .... 1841 

Northrop, D. B San Francisco. . . . Lawyer University Vt 1844 

Nuttmg, H. N Redwood City Teacher. Colby University 1868 

Nye, Stephen G San Leandro . . . .Lawyer Alleghany 1858 

O'Connell, Capt.J. D 14th U. S. I. .West Point 

Oliver, Aug. W San Jos^ Lawyer Bowdoin 1860 

Olmsted, J. C San Francisco.. . .Merchant . . . .Williams 1860 

Owen, Hon. J. W. . . .San Francisco. . . . Lawyer University Pacific. . . . 1868 

Pahner, C. T. H Folsonu Banker Yale 1847 

Parker, Alex Los Angeles Clergjrman . . .Oberlin 

Parsons, Levi San Francisco... .Lawyer 

Peabody, W. F., M.D. .Santa Cruz Physician 

Peachy, Hon. A. C San Francisco.. . .Lawyer 

Pearson, Wm San Francisco Custom House. Yale 1841 

Peck, A. W , . .Vallejo Clergyman .. .Madison University 

Peck, Geo. H San Francisco . . .Merchant . . . .University Vt 1837 

Peirce, Edward San Francisco Harvard 1866 

Perrin, — M.D., Physician Toland Med 1866 

Phelps, J., D.D San Francisco . . .Clergyman . . .Union 1838 

Pierce, C. C Placerville Clergyman 

Pierpont, Jas San Francisco . . .Clergyman. . .Hamilton 

Pierson, Geo., M.D Brooklyn Clergyman . . .Illinois 1848 

Piatt, Lieut.-CoL E. R. 2d U. S.Artil.We8t Point 

Pomeroy, A. E San Jos^ University Pacific 

Pond, Wm. C Petaluma Clergyman. . .Bowdoin 1848 

Pool, Lawrence J San Francisco Rutgers 

Pope, C. H Benicia Clergyman. . .Bowdoin 1862 

Porter, Norman San Jos^ Merchant Union 1844 

Poston, R. E Marysville Land Office. .ColL of Cal 1868 

Potter, Geo. C Oakland Engineer Reus. Institute 1840 

Powell, Leonard Salem, Oregon. . .Teacher Delaware 

Power, Frank Nevada City. . . .Teacher Univ. Mich 1866 

Powers, Geo. H., M.D. .San Francisco . . .Oculist Harvard 

Pratt, Amasa San Francisco . . .Teacher Williams 1866 

Pratt, Hon. 0. C San Francisco . . . Lawyer Honorary 

Prevost, J. R San Jos^ Santa Clara 1861 

Pringle, E. J San Francisco . . . Lawyer Harvard 1846 

Putnam, R. F San Francisco . . .Clergyman 
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Pyle, T. W Salem, Oregon. . .Clerk Farmers* Ohio 1864 

Reno, Gen. Marcus A. .Vancouver, W. T.U. S. A West Point 

Quinlan, A. G., M.D. . .San Francisco . . .Physician Jefferson Med 1844 

Rankin, Ira P San Francisco Honorary 

Rayle, P. W. S Napa. Lawyer Missouri Univ. ...... 1854 

Reardon, T. H San Francisco . . .Lawyer Eenyon , . . . . 1869 

Reddington, A. A Sacramento C. S. N. Co. .Honorary 

Reed, John Santa Clara Farmer Williams 1848 

Rees, C. W Loyalton Clergyman. . .Kalamazoo 

Reynolds, J. M Placerville Lawyer 

Reynolds, Hon. S. F. . . San Francisco . . . Lawyer Union 183S 

Rhodes, Hon. A. L San Jos^ Sup. Court. . .Hamilton 

Rice, D. W. C, M.D. . .San Francisco . . .Merchant . . . .Union 

Richardson, H Oakland Clergyman. . . Dartmouth 1841 

Rising, Willard B Oakland Prof. Coll. CaLHamilton 1864 

Rising, Hon. Richard S .Virpnia City, Nev.Lawyer Coll. City N. Y 

Rix, Hon. Alfred San Francisco . . .Lawyer Univ. Vermont 1848 

Roberts, — San Francisco . . .Banker Coll. City N. Y 

Rodgers, Maj. J. J 2d U. S. Artil.We8t Point 

Rodgers, James San Francisco . . .Cust. House. . Wesl. University 1847 

Rosecrans, Gen. W. S. .San Francisco . . .U. S. A West Point 

Rosier, Charles Michigan BluiT. . .Merchant . . .University Paris .... 1848 

Ross, J. W, Sacramento Clergyman 

Rowell, C, M.D San Francisco . . .Physician ,,, 

Rowell, Joseph San Francisco . . .Seamen's 

Chaplam. . . Yale 1848 

Rowell, W. K Oakland Teacher Dartmouth 1865 

Sample, D. R Marysville Lawyer Mich. University •. . . 

Sanborn, S. S Oakland. Lawyer Dartmouth 1863 

Sanderson, Hon. S. W. Placerville Sup. Court 

Sanger, Charles W . . . . San Francisco .... Sec. W. Pacf. 

R. R. Co.. .Union 1856 

Sargent, Hon. A. A Nevada City Lawyer Coll. of Ma. M.A 1866 

Sawtelle, H. A San Francisco .... Clergyman . . . Colby University. .... 1 854 

Sawyer, A» F., M.D. . . .San Francisco. . . .Physician. . . .Harvard. 1849 

Sawyer, Hon. E. D. . . .San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Coll. of Cal. M.A 1866 

Sawyer, Hon. L San Francisco. . . .Sup. Court. . .Honorary 

Saxe, Arthur, W., M.D . Santa Clara Physician .... Wesl. University 

Schultz, , Oakland Merchant .... University Pesth 

Scott, Chalmers San Francisco. . . .Lawyer University N. Y. City .... 

Scott, H. W .Portland, Oregon.Editor Pacific University 1863 

Scott, Wm. H Grass Valley Oberlin 1861 

Scudder, H. M., D.D. . . San Francisco Clergyman. ... Univer.sity N. Y. City. 1840 

Seawell, James M San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Harvard 1866 

Seawell, Gen. W San Francisco U. S. A West Point 1825 

Selfridge, J. M., M.D. .Oakland Physician JeflT. Med.. 

Selwood, J. A Salem, Oregon Willamette University. 1866 
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Sdwood, J. R. N Salem, Oregon. . . .Teacher Willamette University. 1866 

Sessions, John, PJ). . .Oakland .Clergyman . . .Dartmouth 1822 

Seymour, F San Francisco. Amherst 1867 

Seymour, B. N Haywood Clergyman . . .Williams 1862 

Shafler, Hon. J. McM. .San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Wesl. University. .... 1888 

Shafter,Hon.O.L.,LL.D.Oakland. Sup. Court. . .Wesl. University. 

Sharp, W. H .San Francisco. . . .Lawyer 

Shattuck, Hon, B. D. . .Portland, Oregon. Sup. Court. . .University Vt 

Shearer, Lewis... Oakland Lawyer Harvard Law 185^ 

Shell, Hon. Geo. K. . . . Salem,. Oregon. . . Lawyer Miami University 1842 

Sheldon, Rev. H..B SanFrandsco 0. Wesl University. . 1861 

Sherman, Geo JB Colusa Coll. of California 1866 

Shorb, J. C, M.D.. . , .San Francisco St Mary's 

Shorb, J. DeB San Francisco St. Mary's 

Sibley, J. M San Francisco. . . .Teacher Yale 1843 

Simonds, Rev. S. D. . . .San Francisco. . . .Editor 

Simpson, S. C Salem Oregon. . . Lawyer Willamette University. 1864 

Simson, Robt San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Columbia. 

Sinex, T. H., D.D Santa Clara Pres. Universi- 
ty JPacific. . Asbury University. . . . 1842 

Skinner, J. A. ^Stockton Clergyman . . .Hamilton 1867 

Slater, N Liberty Clergyman . . .Union 1881 

Smith, Elbert J Stockton. Co. Surveyor .Yale 1847 

Smith, J. C. F San Francisco Amherst 

Smith, Sidney V. Jr. . .San Francisco Yale 1866 

Smith, Wm. M. San Francisco. . . .Lawyer- .... .Miami University 1837 

Snodgras, W. J Orodell, Oregon. . . Merchant Farmers' Ohio 1 868 

Snowden, B. B. . . . . . .Redwood City.. . .Clergyman . . .Williams 1864 

Soule, A. G., M.D. . . .San Francisco . . . .Physician .... Bericshire Med 1846 

Soule, Frank San Francisco ..Wesl. University 1838 

Southard, Hon. J. B.. .Petaluma Lawyer 

Stanly, Hon. E. San Francisco.. . .Lawyer University N. C 

Starr, M. B Saticay Clergyman 

Stebbins, Alfred San Francisco.. . .Librarian, Mer. 

Library. . . .Amherst 1860 

Stebbins, Horatio ... . San Francisco. . . . Clergyman . . . Harvard 1848 

Stillman, J. D. B., M.D.San Francisco. . . .Physician Union 1843 

Stinson, J. H Portland, Oregon . Teacher College N. J 

Stivers, C. A., M.D. . . .San Francisco. . .Physician Toland Med 1866 

Stoddard, Charles W . . San Francisco. . . . Author Honorary 

Stone, A. L., D.D San Francisco. . . Clergyman . . .Yale 1887 

Stone, D. C Marysville Teacher Marietta 1846 

Stoy, W. H Portland, Oregon. Clergyman 

Strong, Geo. H San Francisco Dartmouth 1859 

Strong, Wm p,,,, Portland, Oregon . Lawyer. Yale 1838 

Stump, J. W Carson City, Nev. Clergyman 

Swett, Hon. John San Francisco. . . .Teacher ColL of Cal., M.A 1866 
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Swezey, S. I. C San Francisco.. . .Lawyer ColL of CaL, M,A 1866 

Sykes, D. E Nevada City Yale 1888 

Sykes, L. W., M.D. . . .Santa Clara. Physician Amherst 

Taylor, CoL J. McL. . . San Francisco.. . .U. S. A West Point 

Tait, Geo Oakland Real Estate. ( Univ. Va. 

Icoll. of CaL, M.A....1867 

Taylor, Rev. T. E Oakland H. M. Agent. .Middlebury . 1844 

Temple, Jackson San Francisco.. . .Lawyer Williams 1851 

Tenbroeck,P.G.S.,M.D.San Francisco.. . .U. S. A 

Tenny, W. A San Francisco.. . .Clergyman . . .Bangor I85tt 

Thatcher, T Cache Creek Clergyman 

Thayer, A. E San Francisco.. . .Lawyer Harvard 1842 

Theobalds, W. W.....San Francisco.. ..Editor 

Thomas, E., D.D San Francisco.. . .Editor 

Thomas, F. F. San Francisco.. ..Chemist Yale, Ph. B 1866 

Thompson, Lewis Astoria, Oregon. . Clergyman . . . Centre ^. 

Thompson, Hon. R. A. . San Francisco. . . . Lawyer 

Thome, I. N San Francisco. . . . Lawyer Union 1843 

Throckmorton, S. R,Jr.San Francisco Yale. 1868 

Tidball, Gen. J. C 2d U. S. Artil. West Point 

Tilden, W. P., M.D.. . .Chico Physician 

Toland, H. H., M.D. ... San Francisco. . . . Pres. Toland 

Med. ColL 

Tompkins, Edward. . . .Oakland Lawyer Union 1884 

Tompkins, E. A., M.D. Grass Valley Physician. . . .Geneva Med 

Townsend, Clarence F. San Francisco ColL of Cal 1866 

Townsend, Jas. B San Francisco . . .Lawyer Honorary 

Tozer, C. W Virginia City. . . .Lawyer Univ. Mich 

Tracy, Chas. T Downieville Lawyer Coll. of Cal 1864 

Trask, Edward, M.D. . .San Francisco . . .Physician. . . .Univ. N. Y 1839 

Trask, J. B., M.D San Francisco . . .Physician Yale Med 1869 

Treadwell, J. P San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard 1844 

Trenor, D. E., M.D. . . .San Francisco . . .Physician. . . .Columbia. 1862 

Turner, Hon. Geo Carson City, Nev. Lawyer Washington 1848 

Turner, Henry H Woodland Teacher Yale 1868 

Turner, W. S Napa Teacher Asbury Univ 

Tuthill, Rev. D Santa Clara Prin. Female 

Coll. Inst . . Univ. N. Y. City 1864 

Tuthill, M. T Sacramento Editor Hamilton 1860 

Tuttle, Hon. Chas. A. .Oakland Report. Supr. 

Court Coll. of CaL, M.A 1866 

Tyler, Edwin Michigan Bluff. . . Banker Yale 1848 

Tyler, Geo. W San Francisco . . .Lawyer Harvard Law 1867 

Underbill, Hon. H. B . . Stockton Lawyer Amherst 

Van Doren, Prof. W. . . Visalia Teacher 

Van W yck, J. C, M.D . Oakland Physician .... Univ. Md 1848 

Veeder, Rev. P. V . . . San Francisco . . . Prin. Univer. 

College... . .Union 1846 
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Ver Mehr, J. L., Ph. D.Sonoma Clergyman . . .Univ. Leyden 

Voorhees, J. H San Francisco Coll. N. J 1841 

Vose, Capt. W. P . .2d U. S. Artil. West Point 

Wadsworth, Chas., D.D.San Francisco . .. Clergyman.. . .Union 1837 

Wadsworth, E., M.D. . . Yreka Physician 

Wainwright,Lt.Col.K. A.Benicia U. S. A West Pomt 

Walker, L Oakland Clergyman 

Walker, Hon. Asa . . . .Brooklyn : .Lawyer 

Wallace, C. C Placemlle ..... .Clergyman . . .Univ. N. Y. City 1853 

Walsworth, Rev. E. B.Oakland Clergyman . . .Union... 1844 

Ward, Hubert C Yale, Ph. B 1862 

Warren, Rev. J: H San Mateo A. H. M. S. 

Ag6nt Knox 1847 

Waterman, F. H San Francisco Univ. Vt 1864 

Watson, Sereno Sacramento Yale 1847 

Wetmore, C. A Oakland News Report^r.CoU. of Cal 1868 

Webber, L. P. Santa Clara Clergyman . . .Williams 

Webster, Geo. G Forest Hill Banker Yale 1847 

Weeks, F. L., M.D. . . .San Francisco . . .Physician . . . .Toland Med. 1 866 

Weeks, Lt.-Col. G. H. .Sitka U. S. A West Point 

Wells, S. T Brooklyn Clergyman . . .Union 1839 

Wells, Wm. R., M.D. .Petaluma Physician Harvard 

West, C. N Santa Cruz Clergyman . . . Alton 

Webb, M. S San Francisco Harvard 1863 

Wetherby, Hon. 0. S..San Diego Lawyer Miami Univ 1836 

Wheeler, Lieut. . .San Francisco.. . .U. S. A West Point 

Wheeler, 0. C San Francisco. . . . Clergyman . . . Madison Univ 1843 

Whitcomb, A. C San Francisco.. . .Lawyer Harvard 1847 

White, A. F Carson City, Nev. .Clergyman. ...Wabash 1843 

White, E. L San Francisco.. . .Lawyer Harvard 1854 

White, Wm Watsonville Teacher Williams 1858 

Whiting, W. P. C San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Univ. Mich 

Whitman, Hon. B. C. .Virginia City, Nev.Lawyer Harvard 1846 

Whitney, Geo. E San Francisco. . . . Lawyer Wesl. University 1857 

Whitney, Jas. P., M.D . San Francisco. . . . Physician .... Jefferson 1834 

Whitwbrth, Rev. G. F.Seattle, W. T Pres. Univer. 

Wash. Ter 

Wiggin, Marcus P Alameda Law Student. . Coll. of Cal 1867 

Willes, D. E Brooklyn Clergyman . . .Yale I860 

Willey, Rev. S. H Oakland Vice-President 

Coll. of Cal. Dartmouth 1845 

Williams, Andrew San Francisco Lawyer Union 1819 

Williams, Gardiner F . . Oakland Coll. of Cal 1866 

Williams, J. F Martinez Lawyer 

Williams, Samuel San Francisco Editor Williams 1861 

Williams, Prof. W. J. G.San Francisco. . . .Teacher 

Williamson, Lt. Col.R.S.San Francisco. . . . U. S. A . . . West Point 
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Name. Jtesidenee, Occupation, College, _3=^ 

Waiis, P. L Salem, Oregon . . .Lawyer. .... .Willamette Univ. ... ^ IM. ^ 

"Wilson, Ghapen. Santa Cruz Lawyer Union ^ . . 

Wilson, Ohas. A San Francisco Amherst « :» ^ 

Wilson, D. S San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . « 

Wilson, Gen. Jas San Francisco.. . .Lawyer Middlebury :» ^l 

Wilson, Lieut. J. E 2d U. S.Artil. West Point... • - - 

Wilson, Hon.J.G, LL.D.Dalles, Oregon. . .Sup. Court. . .Marietta • . X .^-^ 

Wilson, Jas. H San Francisco Harvard 1 ^^i 

Wilson, S. M San Francisco. . . .Lawyer . . 

Winans, J. W San Francisco. . . .Lawyer Columbia « ^ . 

Withington, Jas. H.. . .San Francisco Harvard \S^^ 

Wittram, Chas San Francisco.. . .Lawyer Union 18£^0 

Woodbridge, S., D.D. .Benicia Clergyman. . ..Union \S^<^ 

Woods, Lt.-Col.SamueLOakland U. S. A West Point . 

Woodward, Luther T . . Jacksonville, Or. . Clergyman , . . Wabash 181^ 

Wright, C. K Downieville Middlebury 

Wyatt, C. B San Francisco.. . .Clergyman 

Wyche, Hon. J. E Washington Ter . .U. S. Judge . . Granville 

Wylie, James Napa Clergyman . . .Coll. of Cal., M.A. . • . 1867 

Wylie,Jas.S San Jos^ Clergyman ... College N. J 1861 

Wylie, Richard Napa Clergyman . . .College N. J 1861 

Wyman, H. N San Francisco Amherst 

Wythe, Rev. J. H., M.D.Salem, Oregon . . .Pres. Willam- 
ette Univ. . Dickinson 1864 

Wythe, Wm Salem, Oregon Willamette Univ 1866 

Young, R. S., M.D. . . .San Francisco.. . .Physician . . . .Harvard 1833 
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